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Points  for  Producers. 


Rust  in  Wheat. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  contradictory  nature  of  reports  pub¬ 
lished  in  different  countries  on  the  rust-resisting  qualities  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  variety  of  wheat  have  been  commented  on.  The  Durum  or  Maca¬ 
roni  wheats  have  at  times  been  claimed  to  be  almost  rust-proof  :  yet 
these  wheats  have  in  some  parts  of  America  been  badly  attacked.  Again, 
some  of  our  own  rust-resisting  wheats  have  failed  in  America.  In  an 
article  on  “Rust  in  Wheat,"  by  Professor  R.  H.  Biffen,  M.A.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  it  is  stated  that  while  in  Australia  and  other  parts 
Puccinia  graminis  is  the  prevalent  rust  which  does  so  much  damage  to 
the  wheat  crops,  in  England  Puccinia  glumarum  is  the  most  important 
species.  This  appears  every  season,  and  in  some  years  in  such  abund¬ 
ance  that  the  whole  of  the  foliage  and  even  the  ears  and  grain,  become 
coated  with  its  orange-yellow  spores  :  hence  the  common  name  of  “yellow 
rust."  Dealing  with  experiments  being  carried  out  to  breed  wheats  re¬ 
sistant  to  this  rust,  he  states  that  they  offer  some  reasonable  hope  of 
ultimate  success.  Professor  Biffen,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  these  immune  or  rust -resistant  wheats  would  prove  immune  in 
Canada  or  Australia,  states  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  they 
would  be  valueless,  as  in  those  countries  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  other  species  of  rust,  and  he  concludes  that  in  view  of  the 
special  features  to  be  considered  each  country  will  have  to  solve  its  own 
problem  of  building  up  ideal  rust -resisting  varieties. 


Produce  Export  Charges. 

Producers  who  intend  shipping  produce  through  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
port  Department  should  pay  attention  to  the  scale  of  charges  (published 
on  page  xxii.  of  our  advertisements)  which  has  now  been  revised  and 
covers  the  coming  season.  Lamb-shippers  will  be  supplied  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  reference  to  forwarding  consignments  to  the  Commercial 
Agent  on  application  to  the  Manager.  The  new  works  are  now  draw¬ 
ing  to  completion,  and  all  slaughtering  will  be  carried  out  at  Port  Ade¬ 
laide,  as  the  Dry  Creek  works  are  closed.  There  is  promise  of  good 
prices  in  London  for  early  shipments. 
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The  Rainfa.ll. 

August  is  a  somewhat  critical  month  in  the  agricultural  year,  and 
the  fine  falls  of  rain  at  its  beginning  and  again  on  the  22nd  were  most 
welcome.  These  two  falls — the  first  of  which  was  chiefly  monsoonal 
and  the  second  antarctic — make  up  a  very  creditable  total  for  August, 
especially  in  some  of  the  northern  districts.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rainfall  at  certain  important  stations  from  August  1  to  27,  the 
total  fall  from  January  1  to  August  27,  and  the  average  fall  from 
January  1  to  the  end  of  August:  — 


Station. 

Aug.  1  to  27, 

Jan.  1  to 
Aug.  27, 

Average 
to  end  of 

1908. 

1908. 

Aug. 

Hawker  . 

239 

771 

8-25 

Quoin  . 

242 

901 

954 

Wilmington 

!!!  338 

14-59 

1236 

Orroroo  . 

1-94 

915 

9-34 

Gladstone 

3T8 

1360 

1053 

Burra  . 

316 

11-89 

1225 

Eudunda  . 

244 

10  63 

11-74 

Maitland  . 

209 

1504 

1482 

Adelaide  . \ 

201 

1664 

1501 

Strathalbyn 

161 

1313 

1357 

Mt.  Gambier  ... 

205 

2026 

22-44 

Coonalpyn 

1T0 

10-52 

1230 

In  the  pastoral  districts  good  rains  were  also  experienced  in  seve¬ 
ral  places.  Thus,  Farina  had  1'12  in.  from  August  1  to  27,  and 
Yardea  3*03  in  the  same  period.  It  now  only  requires  a  little  mild, 
warm  weather  to  put  growth  into  both  grass  and  cereals.  So  far  the 
winter — at  least  in  the  central  and  southern  districts — has  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  long  and  continued  cold  periods..  Frosts  were  numerous  and 
severe  in  June  and  July,  and  snow  appeared  on  the  ranges  near  Ade¬ 
laide  and  in  the  northern  areas. 


Dodder  on  Lucerne  and  Clover. 

Dr.  Hiltner,  Director  of  the  Munich  Agricultural  Botanical  In¬ 
stitute,  reports  successful  experiments  with  sulphate  of  iron  as  an  agent 
for  the  destruction  of  dodder  on  clover.  Badly-affected  patches  were 
sprayed  with  15-per-cent,  and  18-per-cent,  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
with  the  result  that,  though  the  clover  in  one  instance  did  not  recover 
from  the  treatment,  in  other  instances,  though  much  discoloured,  it 
sprouted  again  and  made  quite  as  good  growth  as  the  untreated  clover. 
Dr.  Hiltner  recommends  the  use  of  a  15-per-cent,  solution,  and  states 
that  the  solution  requires  to  be  applied  with  a  spray,  so  that  it  falls 
with  some  force  and  reaches  the  threads  of  dodder  attached  to  the  stalks 
just  below  the  surface.  In  Cape  Colony  arsenite  of  soda  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  to  10  gallons  of  water  has  been  found  very  effective  in  destroy¬ 
ing  dodder  without  injuring  the  lucerne.  This  treatment  should  be 
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applied  after  the  affected  patches  have  been  mowed  fairly  close,  and 
not  to  the  plant  that  is  likely  to  be  fed  to  stock  within  a  few  weeks. 
At  the  strength  mentioned  no  injury  to  the  lucerne-plant  or  to  the 
ground  will  result,  as  a  much  stronger  solution  of  arsenic  applied  to 
garden-paths  has  only  burnt  the  tips  of  the  leaves  of  hardy  grasses, 
and  within  a  couple  of  months  the  young  grass  has  been  growing  again 
on  the  ground  so  treated. 


Franco-British  Exhibition. 

One’  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Commercial  Agent  since  his  appointment 
in  London  has  been  the  bringing  of  the  producer  into  more  direct  touch 
with  the  large  retail  distributers  in  England.  With  this  end  in  view, 
Mr.  Norton  invited  the  manager  of  Wliiteley’s,  together  with  his  various 
buyers,  to  inspect  the  South  Australian  exhibit  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition.  These  gentlemen  expressed  themselves  extremely  pleased 
with  what  they  saw,  particularly  with  the  poultry  and  fresh  and  dried 
fruits. 

The  Cattle  Trade. 

Large  consignments  of  cattle  are  coming  every  week  from  the  Far 
North  to  supply  the  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  markets.  They  arrive 
here  in  splendid  condition  after  a  train  journey  from  Hergott  or  Farina, 
and  there  is  always  keen  competition  for  them.  On  August  10  there 
was  a  record  sale  in  Adelaide,  1,060  head  being  disposed  of,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  28s.  to  30s.  per  100  lb.  Mr.  Kidman  sends  down  from  his 
stations  about  200  head  every  week  for  the  local  market,  and  the  “Cattle 
King”  dispatches  a  rather  larger  number  each  week  to  Melbourne,  where 
they  have  been  fetching  over  <£14  apiece.  In  Adelaide  the  price  for 
the  same  animals  would  be  from  £12  to  £13.  The  stations  from  which 
the  stock  come  are  situated  in  the  Northern  Territory  and  Western 
Queensland. 


South  Australian  Wine  Industry. 

The  Government  Statist,  having  communicated  with  the  wine  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  State  respecting  the  last  vintage,  reports  that  from 
the  returns  received  he  estimates  that  2,061,987  gallons  of  wine  were 
made,  against  2,495,434  gallons  in  1907,  a  decrease  of  17*37  per  cent. 
Owing  to  weather  conditions,  a  decrease  variously  estimated  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  had  been  expected.  The  wine  in  stock  on  June  30,  1908, 
amounted  to  4,641,622  gallons,  against  5,392,245  gallons  on  June  30, 
1907.  The  quantity  and  value  of  wines  exported  during  the  year  1907 
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have  only  once  been  exceeded,  viz.,  in  1902.  The  following  are  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  wine  during  the  last  six  years :  — 


Year. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1902  . 

.  846,691 

£124,916 

1903  . 

.  561,830 

94,660 

1904  . 

.  686,159 

107,573 

1905  . 

.  718,660 

103,138 

1906  . 

.  562,819 

99,247 

1907  . 

.  737,664 

120,393 

Lucerne  Pasture  for  Fattening  Pigs. 

Throughout  the  hog-raising  States  of  America  lucerne  is  highly 
valued,  not  only  for  feeding  young  and  store  pigs,  but  also  as  a  part  of 
the  ration  for  fattening.  In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Nebraska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  some  interesting  experiments  in  this 
direction  with  pure  and  grade  Duroc- Jersey  pigs  are  recorded.  In  one 
experiment  with  twenty  brood  sows,  from  which  the  pigs  had  been 
weaned,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  results  obtained  by  feed¬ 
ing  maize  in  a  dry  lot,  and  maize  with  a  five-acre  paddock  of  lucerne. 
In  each  lot  there  were  ten  pigs,  and  these  were  fed  for  thirty  days. 
The  one  lot  received  daily  4  lb.  maize  for  each  100  lb.  live  weight  of  the 
pigs  ;  the  other  3  lb.  per  day  and  the  run  of  the  lucerne  paddock.  The 
average  gain  in  weight  per  pig  in  the  thirty  days  was  73  lb.  in  the  maize 
lot  and  79  Tb.  in  the  maize  and  lucerne.  The  pigs  on  lucerne  pas¬ 
ture  gained  6  lb.  more  in  the  thirty  days,  and  ate  130  lb.  less  of  maize 
for  each  100  lb.  gain  in  weight  than  did  the  other  lot ;  while  the  ave¬ 
rage  profit,  after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  lucerne  pasture,  on  each 
pig  was  81  cents  more  in  this  lot.  Looking  at  the  results  in  another 
way,  the  figures  show  that  for  each  bushel  of  maize  fed  to  the  pigs  on 
lucerne,  the  return  was  $1.02  ;  while  in  the  dry  lot  the  return  was  only 
71  cents — a  difference  of  31  cents  (about  Is.  3d.)  per  bushel  in  favour 
of  the  lucerne-pastured  pigs.  To  produce  100  lb.  of  gain  it  took  43 
per  cent,  more  corn  in  the  dry  lot  than  in  the  pasture  lot.  In  a  fur¬ 
ther  experiment  with  barley  it  was  found  that  the  results  from  the 
feeding  of  barley  and  lucerne,  as  compared  with  barley  alone,  were  in 
line  with  the  former  experiment,  though  the  gain  was  not  quite  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  lucerne-fed  pigs.  The  grain  in  these  tests  was 
ground  and  fed  wet.  The  general  conclusion  of  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  was  that  lucerne  may  be  fed  with  profit  to  either  growing  or  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  in  almost  any  form,  so  long  as  it  does  not  make  up  too  large 
a  proportion  of  the  ration.  When  cut  and  fed  as  one-quarter  of  the 
ration  with  ground  maize  it  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  grain  and  in¬ 
creased  the  profits. 
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Apricots  Dried  and  Salted. 

Some  time  ago  Governor  Rawson  called  the  attention  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a  table  delicacy  made  in 
Capetown,  called  “Mebos,”  which  he  thought  worth  while  experiment¬ 
ing  with  here,  as  apricots  are  grown  to  perfection  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  Lately  Miss  Rawson  has  obtained  from  the  Cape  a  recipe  for 
the  process,  which  she  has  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Department.  The 
recipe,  which  is  given  below,  is  very  simple,  entailing  no  more  trouble 
than  ordinary  dried  apricots.  Take  soft  ripe  apricots,  lay  them  in  salt¬ 
water  (almost  2  oz.  of  salt  to  a  quart  bottle)  for  a  few  hours.  Then 
lay  them  on  a  mat  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  the  next  day  press  them  between 
the  hands  to  flatten,  and  let  the  stones  come  out.  The  following  day 
repeat  the  process.  At  the  Cape  it  generally  dries,  and  becomes  “Mebos” 
in  three  or  four  days  in  the  sun ;  but,  if  the  weather  should  be  damp, 
they  might  be  dried  in  heated  rooms  or  in  a  cool  oven.  To  crystallize  the 
“Mebos,”  lay  them  in  limewater  for  five  minutes,  till  they  feel  nice  and 
tender  ;  take  out,  wipe  dry  on  a  soft  cloth,  and  rub  coarse  crystallized 
white  sugar  well  into  each;  take  1 ^  lb.  of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  “Mebos.” 
Pack  closely,  with  lots  of  sugar  in  between,  in  jars  that  will  cork  well. 


Frozen  Meat  in  England. 

It  is  most  discouraging  to  all  parties  engaged  in  the  Australasian 
frozen-meat  trade  (says  Cold  Storage  on  July  16)  that  after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  the  business  the  condition  (no  question  of  quality)  of  much 
of  the  meat  arriving  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  be  defec¬ 
tive.  But  few  people  outside  shipowners,  consignees,  and  the  under¬ 
writing  interests  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  damage — certainly  the 
shippers  on  the  other  side  are  not.  What  happens  is  that  at  some  stage 
the  valuable  meat  is  subjected  to  rough  and  improper  handling,  and  that 
consequently  when  it  reaches  the  consignees  it  is  misshapen,  dirty,  off 
colour,  with  broken  shanks,  and  in  other  ways  in  bad  condition.  Ship¬ 
pers  may  not  know  it,  but  they  pay  for  all  this  in  insurance  premiums. 
No  one  seems  to  know  precisely  where  the  damage  takes  place  ;  “soft 
shipping”  may  cause  some  of  it,  the  “working  tiers”  is  said  to  be  a 
frequent  cause  of  it,  and  there  is  the  handling  after  the  meat  leaves  the 
ship.  It  is  certainly  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  to  the  trade  that  some 
drastic  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  or  largely  abate  this  nuisance. 


“Penicillaria”  Ag^ain. 

Almost  every  other  year,  during  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so,  in¬ 
formation  is  sought  from  the  Agricultural  Department  respecting  a 
much-advertised  plant;  “Penieilare,”  “Penicillaria,”  “World  Wonder 
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Forage  Plant,”  and  other  names  are  applied  to  it.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  fodder-plant  in  the  world,  grows  in  poor  soil,  and  in  any  cli¬ 
mate,  produces  ninety-five  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  resists  drought, 
flood,  cold,  and  heat,  and  so  on.  As  it  produces  as  many  as  seventy- 
six  stalks  from  one  seed,  and  each  stalk  produces  a  large  seedhead,  we 
would  naturally  expect  that  a  fodder-plant  of  such  surpassing  merit 
would — after  being  advertised  for  so  many  years — be  grown  everywhere  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  except  by  people  having 
seed  for  sale.  And,  further  than  this,  the  seed  is,  in  spite  of  the  im¬ 
mensely  productive  qualities,  so  scarce  that  it  is  sold  at  2s.  6d.  for  a 
small  packet,  and  “not  more  than  two  packets  will  be  sold  to  one  per¬ 
son,  as  the  supply  is  limited,”  to  quote  the  advertisements.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  try  this  won¬ 
derful  plant  that  Pearl  Millet,  which  can  be  purchased  from  any  seeds¬ 
man  at  Is.  3d.,  is  Penicillaria ;  but  it  is  not  the  wonderful  plant  that 
it  is  claimed  to  be. 


Poultry  Meat-meal. 

The  Produce  Export  Department  has,  under  instructions  from  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  meat-meal  for 
fowls.  One  lb.  of  this  meal  will  contain  three  and  a  half  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  albuminoids  contained  in  fresh,  lean  beef;  3  lb.  made  into 
soup  will  suffice  to  mix  with  the  soft  food  of  100  fowls  or  ducks,  and 
should  at  most  be  given  three  times  in  one  week,  four  times  the  next, 
then  three  times — not  more.  This  is  a  food,  a  flesh-  and  egg-maker, 
not  a  forcing-food.  It  has  excellent  effects  when  used  thus,  and  may 
be  given  continuously,  and  there  are  none  of  the  dangerous  elements 
present  in  green-bone,  blood-meal,  etc.  The  meat-meal  will  be  put  up 
in  convenient  packages  of  10,  28,  and  56  lb.,  and  the  price  will  be  under 
2d.  per  lb.,  with  a  reduction  to  bulk-purchasers,  either  in  large  packages 
or  in  assorted  weights.  It  is  also  good  to  mix  with  dogs’  food,  and  is 
specially  suitable  for  the  training  of  greyhounds. 


The  English  Blackbird. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  misdirected  enthusiasm  of  some  lover  of 
the  English  blackbird  resulted  in  its  introduction  to  South  Australia, 
it  was  freely  stated  that  the  bird  was  insectivorous  and  harmless  to  cul¬ 
tivated  crops.  Of  recent  years  the  blackbird  has  increased  considerably 
in  numbers,  and  more  than  one  fruit-grower  who  formerly  protected 
this  handsome  songster  now  has  a  very  different  opinion  of  his  habits. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  orchardists  to  whom  the  song  of  the  black- 
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bird  is  sufficient  justification  for  his  protection.  These  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  following  extract  from  an  address  given  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Great  Britain,  last  October,  by  Cecil  IT.  Hooper 
on  ''The  Commoner  Birds  of  our  Garden  ;  their  Habits  and  Foods/’’  He 
says: — “This  sweet  singer  is  a  shy  bird,  generally  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs,  very  seldom  in  flocks.  It  is  considered  ‘the  prince  of  fruit-thieves,’ 
eating  green  and  ripe  strawberries,  red  currants,  gooseberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  soft-coloured  and  best  apples,  cherries,  jolums,  tomatoes,  mulber¬ 
ries,  figs,  loganberries,  and  more  rarely  black  currants ;  it  also  picks 
holes  in  late  pears.  The  male  has  a  jet-black  coat  and  orange  bill ;  the 
female  is  of  a  sooty  colour  and  dusky-brown  bill.  In  taking  fruit  from 
bushes  this  bird  keeps  near  the  ground  and,  if  disturbed,  gets  up  with 
a  loud  chattering  cry.”  _ 

When  Seed  or  Soil  Inoculation  is  of  Benefit. 

If  a  crop  is  thriving  it  indicates  that  either  the  soil  is  plentifully 
inoculated  with  the  bacteria  necessary  to  produce  nodules  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  species,  or  else  that  the  soil  already  contains  an  abundant  supply 
of  nitrogen  upon  which  the  plants  can  live.  In  either  case  the  use  of 
artificial  cultures  would  be  of  little  if  any  benefit.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  crop  fails  to  thrive,  and  upon  examination  no  nodules  are  found 
on  the  roots,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  culture  should  be  used.  Some¬ 
times  the  use  of  the  culture  proves  beneficial  to  the  crop  when  a  few 
nodules  are  present.  Of  course,  failure  to  thrive  may  be  due  to  other 
causes  than  lack  of  nitrogen.  The  soil  may  lack  available  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid,  or  may  be  deficient  in  lime.  Inoculation  cannot  and 
does  not  remedy  this.  When  it  is  intended  to  sow  seed  of  a  legume 
which  never  has  been  grown  upon  the  soil,  inoculation  of  the  seed  should 
prove  beneficial.  This  is  true  even  if  other  legumes  have  been  grown 
on  the  same  soil,  as  the  bacteria  forming  root  nodules  on  one  species  do 
not  necessarily  form  nodules  on  the  roots  of  other  species.  If  soil  once 
becomes  thoroughly  inoculated  as  indicated  by  a  successful  crop  and 
the  presence  of  numerous  nodules,  the  use  of  artificial  inoculations  with 
later  seedlings  is  considered  unnecessary  if  a  three-year  to  five-year  ro¬ 
tation  is  followed.  It  should  be  definitely  understood  that  the  use  of 
artificial  inoculation  with  bacterial  cultures  will  in  no  way  compensate 
for  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  seed,  preparation  of  soil,  or  subse¬ 
quent  care  of  the  crop. — Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture . 


Strawberry  Clover. 

Speaking  of  strawberry  clover  (Tri folium  fragiftrum)  The  A  ew  Zea¬ 
land  Farmer  says: — “It  has  obtained  a  fair  hold  in  one  or  two  districts 
near  Auckland,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  general  distribution.  It 
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grows  particularly  well  on  damp  lands,  and  is  said  to  be  a  plant  that 
does  well  on  salt  marshes  and  meadows  that  are  not  too  alkaline.  If 
this  is  correct,  there  is  hardly  a  coastal  district  in  New  Zealand  where 
it  could  not  be  put  to  good  use  as  reclaiming  agent.  It  gives  a 
large  amount  of  feed  which  has  great  fattening  qualities.”  Strawberry 
clover  grows  in  our  hills,  although  not  nearly  so  common  as  T.  tomento- 
sum,  which  has  similar  but  more  downy  heads.  It  might  be  worth 
while  for  those  who  have  saline  meadows  to  try  the  effect  of  sowing  a 
little  strawberry  clover. 


Phylloxera,  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  Viticultural  Expert  to  the  New  South  Wales  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  alarming  spread  of  phyl¬ 
loxera  in  the  vineyards  of  that  State.  He  has  reported  to  the  Minister 
that  unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  check  the  increase  of  the  pest,  the 
production  of  grapes  in  the  State  will  certainly  become  extinct.  There 
seems  no  room  for  doubt  that  phylloxera  has  been  increasing  almost  un¬ 
checked  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years.  A  very  long  time  ago  a 
Board  was  brought  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
pest.  The  Act  under  which  the  Board  was  constituted  provided  for  the 
rooting  up  of  all  vines  in  vineyards  found  to  be  affected,  and  a  scale  of 
compensation  to  owners  was  part  of  the  scheme.  In  the  County  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  in  other  districts,  certain  vines  were  uprooted  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  in  many  cases  the  areas  were  replanted ;  but  if,  as  was  un¬ 
likely,  the  phylloxera  was  stamped  out  for  a  time  in  these  vineyards,  it 
has  speedily  re-asserted  itself.  In  view  of  the  serious  position  of  affairs 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  fact  that  the  infested  area  in  Victoria 
is  rapidly  increasing,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  this  dreaded  pest  into  South  Australia  are 
fully  justified.  Though  the  regulations  occasionally  cause  some  little 
inconvenience  to  importers,  the  risk  of  introducing  the  phylloxera  is  too 
serious  to  permit  of  any  relaxation  of  our  regulations. 


A  Veteran  Stock-manager. 

Mr.  Donald  Forbes,  cattle  manager  to  the  Angas  family,  who  has 
returned  to  the  State  after  a  visit  to  England,  saw  several  changes  since 
his  last  trip  to  the  old  country  fourteen  years  ago.  He  attended  four 
of  the  great  agricultural  shows  and  inspected  several  famous  studs. 
He  thinks  the  old  breeders  are  on  safer  lines  than  the  new  generation, 
who  are  beginning,  to  use  any  bull,  irrespective  of  pedigree,  provided  he 
is  robust.  The  type  of  the  Bates  Shorthorn  has  deteriorated  to  some 
extent  by  the  introduction  of  a  Scotch  element  intended  to  provide  new 
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blood.  Mr.  Forbes  suggested  the  re-importation  of  some  of  the  best 
animals  from  Point  Sturt  in  order  to  invigorate  the  English  herds  and 
re-establish  the  type,  but  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  forbid  any  oversea 
introduction  of  live  cattle  except  for  immediate  slaughter.  This  is  done 
on  the  plea  of  excluding  disease.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  beat 
the  verdant  English  pastures,  but  the  way  in  which  the  young  stock  are 
housed  appeared  injurious  to  the  visitor.  They  are  kept  in  small  cribs 
for  the  first  eight  or  nine  months,  and  do  not  get  enough  exercise,  fresh 
air,  and  sunlight  for  their  health. 


“Blastophaga”  or  Fig-wasp. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Lounsbury,  Government  Entomologist  to  the  Cape  Colony 
Agricultural  Department,  reports  that  the  Blastophaga,  the  in¬ 
sect  which  causes  the  fertilization  of  the  fig  of  commerce  known 
as  the  Smyrna  fig,  has  been  successfully  introduced  on  a  small 
scale  from  California.  Quite  a  number  of  the  insects  have  emerged  from 
the  figs  sent  from  there,  and  these  have  freely  entered  the  figs  on 
the  trees  growing  in  the  College  orchard  at  Elsenberg.  This  news  will 
be  received  with  considerable  pleasure  by  those  interested  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of'  growing  the  Smyrna  fig  for  drying  in  this  State,  as  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  the  insects  direct  from  California  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Robson,  of  Hectorville,  but  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
Should  the  Blastophaga  increase  to  the  extent  expected  in  Cape  Colony, 
there  should  be  but  little  difficulty,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  that  State,  in  introducing  it  thence  into  South  Australia. 


Late  Fruiting  of  Northern  Spy  Apples. 

The  Northern  Spy  apple  is  one  of  the  favourite  varieties  in  North 
America,  and  in  Canada  it  is,  according  to  the  official  reports,  more 
largely  grown  than  any  other,  though  closely  pressed  by  the  Baldwin. 
There,  as  in  South  Australia,  it  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  coming 
into  bearing  at  a  much  later  stage  than  most  other  apples.  Compared 
with  the  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis,  it  is  stated  that  the  Northern  Spy 
takes  six  years  longer  to  come  into  full  bearing.  The  chief  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Section,  in  his  report  for  1907,  states  that  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  topworking  the  Spy  on  two-  or  three- 
year-old  stocks1  of  certain  hardy  varieties  results  in  the  trees  coming  into 
bearing  a  number  of  years  earlier.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  pitting 
defect  so  characteristic  of  the  Spy  in  this  State,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  interesting  to  test  this  method  of  bringing  into  earlier  bearing  varie¬ 
ties  such  as  Nickajack,  Northern  Spy,  and  others  which  are  so  late  in 
coming  into  a  fruit  condition.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  like  the  Irish 
Peach,  which  is  naturally  somewhat  stunted  in  growth  and  an  early 
bearer,  besides  being  practically  blightproof,  might  be  used  as  the 
:stock. 
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A  New  French  Wheat. 

A  series  of  experiments  lias  been  made  in  Norfolk,  England,  with 
certain  wheats  of  exceptional  quality  produced  by  Mr.  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris,  the  most  famous  of  French  seedsmen.  “At  Burnham  Overy,”  says 
the  London  Daily  Mail  of  June  20,  “is  a  large  field  of  'Sensation’ — a 
wheat  now  heard  of  in  England  for  the  first  time — which  has  been  in 
full  ear  for  ten  days  or  so.  Whatever  weather  we  get  it  will  be  ripe 
in  six  or  seven  weeks,  a  fortnight  before  English  wheats  sown  at  the 
same  time  under  similar  conditions.  The  straw  is  wonderfully  strong 
•and  the  ear  full.  The  experiments  seem  to  have  proved :  — Firstly,  the 
fact  of  this  early  maturity,  which  may  mean  the  salvation  of  a  harvest ; 
secondly,  that  the  transference  of  a  grain  from  one  country  to  another 
adds  very  largely  to  its  quality.  Farmers  in  the  north  of  France  are 
re-purchasing  some  of  these  Anglicized  French  wheats  for  seed  purposes. 
They  have  visited  Norfolk  and  seen  with  delight  the  success  of  this  latest 
'Sensation.’  Even  on  late  land  the  forwardness  is  astonishing.  The  ker¬ 
nel  is  very  much  larger  than  in  the  popular  British  wheats,  the  straw 
firmer  and  not  too  long,  and  the  fact  of  the  earlier  maturity  cannot  be 
doubted.” 


African  Boxthorn  as  a  Sand-binder. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fraser,  of  Hectorville,  writes  in  reference  to  the  article 
by  Mr.  W.  Gill,  Conservator  of  Forests,  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Journal 
on  the  drifting-sand  problem  in  which  African  boxthorn  (Lycium  afrum ) 
is  recommended  as  a  sand-binder.  “I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do 
that  most  effectively,  but  if  Mr.  Gill  were  to  take  a  vote  of  the  land¬ 
holders  in  this  district  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  majority  would  vote 
for  putting  Lycium  afrum  on  the  noxious-weeds’  list.  Further,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  one  wishes  to  provide  an  impregnable  protection  for  our 
rabbits,  he  could  not  do  better  than  cover  the  sandhills  with  boxthorn.’’ 

Another  correspondent  writes :  — “I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Gill  that 
African  boxthorn  is  a  most  effective  sand-binder,  and  will  thrive  on 
poor,  sandy  land.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  this  plant, 
and  while  recognizing  its  sand-binding  qualities,  I  would  nevertheless 
very  strongly  warn  landholders  against  planting  it,  except  perhaps  as 
hedges,  where  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds.  Let  anyone  make  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  sandy  land  around  the  Reedbeds,.  Glenelg,  Somer- 
ton,  and  Brighton,  and  he  will  see  considerable  patches  of  ground  which 
have  been  completely  taken  possession  of  by  the  boxthorn.  The  birds 
are  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  by  this  means  the  seeds  are  distributed 
over  a  wide  area.  Where  the  land  is  closely  grazed  the  plants  rarely 
assume  large  proportions,  but  if  left  untouched  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  they  get  beyond  control,  and  afford  effective  harbour  for  vermin 
of  all  descriptions.” 
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Enquiry  Department. 

Any  questions  relating  to  methods  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  viticulture,  dairying,  etc.,  diseases  of  stock 
and  poultry,  insect  and  fungoid  pests,  the  export  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  similar  subjects,  will  be  referred  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  experts,  and  replies  will  be  published  in 
these  pages  for  the  benefit  of  producers  generally.  En¬ 
quiries  received  from  the  question-boxes  established  by 
Branches  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  will  be  similarly 
dealt  with.  All  correspondence  for  this  department 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,  The  Journal  of 
Aariculture,  Adelaide.” 


“Red  Spider”  on  Apples  and  Plums. 

‘  P.A.G.S.,”  Wilmington,  asks  for  treatment  to  destroy  “red  spider” 
on  apple-  and  plum-trees. 

Answer: — ‘'Kerosene  emulsion  provides  an  effective  check  upon  this 
pest ;  it  should  be  applied  early  in  the  spring-time — that  is,  within  the 
next  few  weeks — taking  care  to  drench  the  egg-masses.  The  proportions 
of  kerosene  emulsion  made  by  the  standard  formula  are — 1  gallon  of 
kerosene,  1  lb.  of  soap,  and  2  gallons  of  water,  and  while  the  solution  is 
boiling  hot  add  the  kerosene  and  churn  it  violently  with  a  syringe,  lift¬ 
ing  it  from  one  vessel  to  another  for  about  \  hour  or  20  minutes  until 
it  turns  to  a  creamy  mass.  One  part  of  this  stock-solution  should  be 
used  in  each  10  parts  of  water  while  the  trees  are  bare  of  leaves.” 


Peach  Aphis. 

“A.  McD.”  wishes  to  know  how  to  prevent  injury  to  peach-trees  by 
small  black  insects  which  attack  the  young  shoots  in  great  numbers, 
causing  the  leaves  to  fall  off. 

Answer :  — “This  is  the  well-known  peach  aphis.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  treatment  is  to  cover  the  trees  with  an  air-tight  tent  and  fumigate 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  spraying  with 
a  tobacco  and  soap  solution  should  be  adopted.  This  solution  is  made  by 
steeping  1  lb.  waste  tobacco  for  24  to  36  hours  in  warm  water,  then  strain 
and  add  to  2  gallons  of  water  in  which  1^  lb.  of  common  soap  has  been 
dissolved.  Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  this  spray  thoroughly  to  all 
parts  of  the  tree.  As  the  aphis  increase  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  impossible  to  reach  all  at  one  spraying,  the  operation  should  be  re¬ 
peated  in  three  days’  time  or  even  less.  The  British  Tobacco  Company 
of  Australasia  advises  that  ground  waste  tobacco  will  be  available  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  in  |  cwt.  bags,  the  price  being  about  6s.  per 
bag.  The  unground  stems  can  be  purchased  from  various  seedsmen 

and  others.  Manures  for  the  South-East. 

"W.F.O.”  asks  how  much  superphosphate  per  acre  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  cereal  crop  at  Kalangadoo,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  loam  over  a 
clay  subsoil ;  also  which  crop — wheat,  oats,  or  barley — takes  most  out. 
of  the  land. 
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Answer: — ‘‘McConnell’s  Agricultural  Notebook  gives  the  following 
table  of  constituents  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat :  — 


N  itrogen . 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Potash 

Barley — 40  bush. 

...  35  lb. 

16‘0  lb. 

9'8  lb. 

Grain  straw — 2,447  ft). 

...  13  lb. 

47  lb. 

25'9  lb. 

Total  Barley 

...  48  lb. 

207  lb. 

357  lb. 

Oats — grain  45  bush. 

...  38  lb. 

13  0  lb. 

97  lb. 

Oats — straw  2,835  Tb. 

...  17  lb. 

6'4  lb. 

37  0  ft). 

Total  Straw . 

55  lb. 

19'4  lb. 

467  ft). 

Wheat — grain  30  bush. 

...  33  lb. 

14'2  fb. 

9‘3  ft). 

Wheat — straw  3,158  Tb. 

...  15  lb. 

6'9  lb. 

19'5  ft). 

Total  Straw . 

48  lb. 

217  lb. 

28‘8  lb. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  oat  crop  takes  most  out  of  the  soil,  there  being 
comparatively  little  difference  between  wheat  and  barley,  except  that  the 
latter  makes  a  heavier  demand  on  the  potash.  These  figures,  of  course, 
are  averages  of  a  number  of  analyses.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definite 
reply  to  the  query  as  to  best  quantity  of  superphosphate  to  use.  Indeed, 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  in  a  wet  district  super  is  the  best  manure 
to  use ;  possibly  some  less  soluble  phosphate  would  be  better.  The  least 
quantity  for  a  cereal  crop  in  this  district  should  be  1  cwt.  per  acre. 

Pig  Complaint 

“F.B.,”  Meningie,  writes: — ‘‘I  have  two  litters  of  young  pigs  which 
are  fourteen  days  and  nine  days  old  respectively,  the  tails  of  which  are 
sore,  beginning  at  the  butt,  and  then  gradually  going  to  the  tip.  A  few 
of  the  oldest  have  dropped  off.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  through 
The  Journal  the  cause  and  a  cure?” 

The  Veterinary-Surgeon  replies:  —  "Your  pigs  are  suffering  from 
cutaneous  gangrene,  which  is  probably  due  to  imperfect  nutrition  and 
lack  of  vitality.  Feed  the  sows  liberally:  use  plenty  of  dry  bedding  in 
the  styes;  apply  to  the  sores  carbolized  vaseline  or  iodine  ointment.” 

Wattles  for  Pinnaroo. 

"W.N.,”  Lameroo,  wishes  to  know  the  best  variety  of  wattle  to  grow 
in  that  district. 

The  Conservator  of  Forests  replies: — ''Wattle  culture  in  the  Pin¬ 
naroo  district  will  probably  be  purely  experimental.  The  broad-leaf  wattle 
(Acacia  jyycnantha)  is  the  only  one  likely  to  grow  there.  It  may  at¬ 
tain  a  fair  size  and  seem  a  success,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  will  con¬ 
tain  too  little  tannic  acid  to  be  commercially  valuable,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  grown  at  Emu  Flat  some  years  since.” 
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Condition  Poayders  for  Horses. 

“W.  M.  S.”  writes: — ‘‘Will  you  please  give  me  a  recipe  for  con¬ 
dition  powder  for  horses,  and  can  you  recommend  a  treatment  for  saddle- 
gall  ?  The  gall  has  been  on  the  horse  for  several  months ;  I  have  bathed 
with  hot  water  and  lanced  when  soft,  afterwards  applying  carbolic  oil. 
The  gall  is  now  hard.'’ 

The  Veterinary-Surgeon  replies: — “Good  food,  suitable  stables,  and 
‘elbow-grease’  in  the  shape  of  good  grooming  are  the  best  condition 
powders  for  horses ;  drugs  should  not  be  used  to  attempt  to  improve  their 
condition.  More  animals  are  killed  in  this  State  by  so-called  medicines 
than  die  from  injuries  or  diseases.  For  the  saddle-gall  apply  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  — Hyd  binoid,  2  drams  ;  vaseline,  1  oz.  ;  leave  it  on  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  wash  off  with  soap  and  water.  Repeat  washing  morn¬ 
ing  and  night  for  a  week." 

Blood  in  the  Milk. 

"Dairyman,”  Mount  Gambier,  reports  that  a  cow,  six  years  of  age,, 
gives  milk  discoloured  with  blood  from  each  of  her  teats.  It  is  four 
weeks  since  calving,  and  the  cow  looks  healthy  and  in  good  condition. 
He  wishes  to  know  the  reason  and  what  treatment  to  follow. 

The  Veterinary-Surgeon  states  that  injuries  (by  kicks,  horning  by 
other  cows,  etc.),  constitutional  troubles,  rupturing  of  the  delicate 
blood-vessels  in  the  teats  during  the  act  of  milking,  etc.,  will  all  cause 
the  cow  to  give  blood  in  the  milk.  The  fact  that  all  four  teats  are  af¬ 
fected  points  to  constitutional  troubles.  The  treatment  of  such  cases 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory ;  what  will  prevent  the  milk  escaping  has 
a  tendency  to  dry  off  the  milk.  Try  the  effect  of  giving  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  alum  well  mixed  in  chaff  and  bran  morning  and  evening. 
Will  be  glad  to  hear  again  after  a  few  days  of  this  treatment.  [This 
correspondent  omitted  to  give  his  name  and  address ;  all  enquiries  should 
be  signed,  and  if  desired  a  nom  de  plume  under  which  the  answer  is  to' 
lie  given  may  be  indicated. — Ed.] 

“Founders”  in  Horses. 

“P.  H.  Evans”  wants  to  know: — 1.  “What  is  ‘founders’  in  horses’ 
feet  and  its  cause  ?”  2.  “Will  a  stallion  suffering  from  this  ailment  be 

liable  to  transmit  it  to  his  progeny?”  3.  “Is  it  contagious?”  4.  “Is  it 
curable?”  5.  “What  is  the  proper  treatment  ?” 

The  Veterinary-Surgeon  replies: — “1.  The  causes  of  laminitis 
(‘founders’)  are  very  numerous.  The  principle  cause  in  draught  stal¬ 
lions  is  forced  feeding  for  Show  purposes.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  Yes;  in 
the  early  stages.  5.  Depends  on  the  cause.  If  through  forced  feeding, 
put  the  affected  animal  on  a  restricted  diet,  and  stand  in  a  trench  filled 
with  cold  water.  If  a  valuable  horse,  call  in  the  services  of  a  qualified 
veterinary-surgeon .  ” 
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The  Roseworthy  Agricultural  College  Flock 

in  190^-08. 

By  Arthur  J.  Perkins,  Principal ,  Roseworthy  Agricultural  College. 

(Continued  from  page  25  of  the  August  issue.) 

Stubble  Pasture. 

I  have  separated  stubble-grazing  from  the  various  forms  of  pasture 
open  to  Lower  North  farm  sheep,  because  of  the  special  features  it  pre¬ 
sents.  This  form  of  pasture  is  invaluable  to  the  farmer,  and  I  doubt 
whether  its  grazing-value  is  altogether  realized.  It  falls  in  most  aus¬ 
piciously  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the  normal  season,  at  a 
time  when  spring  feed  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  fields  in 
ordinary  pasture.  It  consists  essentially  of  fallen  grain,  chaff,  broken 
straw,  loose  hay,  dry  weed  growth,  seeds,  burrs,  and  such  summer-grow¬ 
ing  weeds  as  wire-weed,  thistles,  stinkwort,  etc.  Some  farmers  have 
conceived  the  excellent  idea  of  further  improving  the  value  of  stubble 
pasture  by  sowing  in  autumn  with  their  cereals  a  few  pounds  of  lucerne 
seed  to  the  acre.  The  lucerne  grows  in  the  shelter  of  the  cereal  crop,  and 
becomes  available  for  grazing  when  the  latter  has  been  removed.  In 
a  limited  sense,  it  is  a  return  to  the  old  English  practice  of  sowing  clover 
in  a  barley  crop,  although  the  crop  of  hay  that  is  thus  rendered  avail¬ 
able  in  the  following  season  is  not  to  be  thought  of  under  Lower  North 
conditions.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  lucerne  is  sown  through 
the  drill  mixed  with  the  cereal  grain.  This  appears  to  me  a  very  waste¬ 
ful  practice,  having  little  to  recommend  it,  except  the  fact  that  it  rea¬ 
lizes  a  certain  amount  of  economy  of  time  and  labour.  It  would  be 
more  rational  to  broadcast  the  lucerne  seed  behind  the  drill,  and  then 
harrow  it  in  lightly.  Lucerne  seed  drilled  in  mixed  with  ordinary  grain 
cannot  possibly  be  distributed  at  all  regularly  over  the  ground,  added 
to  which  is  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  seed  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be  buried  too  deeply.  I  foresee,  however,  one  difficulty  that  must 
tend  to  limit  the  benefits  that  attach  to  this  practice,  namely,  the  more 
or  less  complete  exhaustion  of  grazing-areas  at  the  time  available,  and 
the  imperative  necessity  to  concentrate  flocks  and  herds  on  the  stubbles 
so  soon  as  they  are  free.  In  order  to  secure  the  maximum  benefit  from 
such  a  practice,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  a  few  weeks  at  all  events,  to 
leave  the  stubbles  wholly  untenanted.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  much 
benefit  cannot  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  the  lucerne  in  the  field. 

Table  III.  shows  the  areas  open  to  stubble  pasture  in  the  summer 
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months  of  1907-08  to  have  been  represented  respectively  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures :  — 


October 

.  8  acres 

of  stubble  pasture 

November 

.  47 

do. 

December 

. 178 

do. 

January 

. 244 

do. 

February 

. 231 

do. 

March 

. 173 

do. 

This  represents  a  general  average  of  147  acres  for  each  of  the  six 
months  concerned.  In  order  to  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the  actual 
grazing-value  of  these  stubbles,  let  us  examine  the  results  for  each  of 
the  several  fields  concerned. 


Field  Ebsary’s  A. — 60  acres  of  barley  stubble  grazed  continuously 

from  December  7  to  February  12,  which  with  heavy  stocking  represents 

the  practical  time  limit  of  stubble-grazing.  The  carrying-capacity  of 

the  field  over  this  period  is  shown  below :  — 

.  25  days'*  grazing  averaging  5'68  sheep  to  the  a*re 

.  31  do.  3‘25  do. 

.  12  do.  523  do. 

Dec.  7  to  Feb.  12  ...  68  do.  4'50  do. 

Field  Ebsary’s  B. — 71  acres  of  cereal  hay  and  oat  stubble,  grazed 
from  November  16  to  March  17.  Carrying-capacity  of  this  field  over 
this  period  is  shown  below :  — 


December 

January 

Februarv 


November 

15  days’ 

grazing  ; 

averaging  2‘99  sheep  to 

December 

...  31 

do. 

042 

do. 

January 

...  31 

do. 

1-87 

do. 

February 

...  29 

do. 

1-52 

do. 

March 

...  17 

do. 

408 

do. 

Nov.  16  to  Mar. 

17  123 

do. 

1-87 

do. 

Field  Ebsary’s  C . — 36  acres  of  wheat  stubble  grazed  from  December 
9  to  January  25.  Carrying-capacity  of  the  field  over  this  period  is  shown 
below  :  — 


December 

January 

Dec.  9  to  Jan.  25 


23  days*  grazing  averaging  4‘61  sheep  to  the  acre 
25  do.  456  do. 

48  do.  4‘58  do. 


Field  Xo.  6b. — 22  acres  of  wheat  stubble  grazed  from  January  11 
to  February  2.  Carrying-capacity  of  the  field  over  this  period  is  shown 
below :  — 


January  . 

February  . 

Jan.  11  to  Feb.  2  ... 


21  davs’  grazing  averaging  6‘65  sheep  to  the  acre 
2  do.  1091  do. 

23  do.  702  do. 


Field  Xo.  6c. — 23  acres  of  barley  stubble  grazed  from  December  5  to 
March  31.  Carrying-capacity  of  this  field  over  this  period  is  shown 
below  : — 


December 

27  davs 

grazing  averaging  9  61  sheep  to 

January 

...  31 

do.  541 

do. 

February 

...  29 

do.  761 

do. 

March 

...  31 

do.  1-97 

do. 

Dec.  5  to  Mar. 

31  118 

do.  601 

do. 

Field  Xo.  6b. — 36  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  grazed  from  December 
24  to  March  31.  Carrying-capacity  of  field  over  this  period  is  shown 
on  page  113. 
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December  . 

8  days’ 

grazing  averaging 

o' 05  sheep  to  the  acre 

January  . 

31 

do. 

4'69 

do. 

February  . 

29 

do. 

2'78 

do. 

March  . 

31 

do. 

0'81 

do. 

Dec.  24  to  Mar.  31 

99 

do. 

2'94 

do. 

Field  No.  5b  and  c. — 75  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  grazed  from  Janu¬ 
ary  28  to  March  31.  Carrying-capacity  of  field  over  this  period  is  shown 

below :  — 


January  . 

4  days’ 

grazing  averaging 

107 

sheep  to  the  acre 

February  . 

29 

do. 

7'50 

do. 

March  . 

31 

do. 

8'26 

do. 

Jan.  4  to  Mar.  31 

64 

do. 

7'47 

do. 

Field  No.  1. — 12  acres  of  ensilage  stubbles,  grazed  from  October  23 


to  December  8. 

Carrying-capacity 

over 

this  period  is  shown  below 

October 

9  days’  grazing  av 

eraging  5  08  sheep  to  the  acre 

November 

.  ...  30 

do. 

5'08 

do. 

December 

.  ...  8 

do. 

11'65 

do. 

Oct.  23  to  Dec. 

.  8  ...  47 

do. 

6'20 

do. 

This  then  completes  grazing-results  of  our  principal  stubble  fields. 
These  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 


October 

8  acres  a^ 

ailable  carried  average 

of  3'88  sheep  over  9  davs 

November  ... 

47 

do. 

do. 

352 

do. 

30  days 

December  ... 

178 

do. 

do. 

394 

do. 

31  days 

January 

244 

do. 

do. 

354 

do. 

31  days 

February  ... 

231 

do. 

do. 

4-72 

do.  » 

29  days 

March 

173 

do. 

do. 

4'93 

do. 

31  days 

That  is 

to  say,  in 

the 

aggregate,  that 

in  1907 

-08  the 

available 

stubble  area,  averaging  147  acres  for  5^  months,  showed  a  grazing-value 
equivalent  to  4'19  sheep  to  the  acre.  It  should  be  added  that  in  this 
general  average  are  included  a  certain  number  of  cattle  that  were  partly 
fed,  and  that  from  March  28  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the  case  of 
aheep,  to  supplement  grazing  with  a  mixture  of  chaff  and  molasses. 

The  Gra.zing>value  of  Ordinary  Pasture  under  Lower 

North  Farming  Conditions. 

I  have  already  explained  what  meaning  I  attach  in  this  Re|:>ort 
to  the  term  “ordinary  pasture.”  It  represents,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  natural  pasture  offered  by  fields  that  are  lying  out,  and  ex¬ 
cludes  therefore  stubble  pastures,  bare  fallow-grazing,  and  sown  forage 
crops  of  any  description.  I  wish  now  to  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
some  questions  affecting  the  economic  aspect  of  ordinary  pasture  under 
Lower  North  farming  conditions. 

Is  there  any  absolute  need  to  leave  out  as  ordinary  pasture  any  im¬ 
portant  fraction  of  a  farm  the  principal  operations  of  which  concern 
cereal  crops  and  sheep  ?  And  if  not,  how  ought  land  to  be  disposed  of 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ?  In  hhese  days  of  ever-rising  land 
values,  we  have  here  two  questions  that  must  loom  large  in  the  minds 
of  those  farmers  who  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  sheep. 
Are  sheep  going  to  curtail  the  area  at  present  allocated  to  oereals,  and 
if  not,  how  is  it  possible  adequately  to  provide  for  the  growing  require¬ 
ments  of  a  large  flock?  I  cannot  pretend  to  deal  definitely  and  finally 
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with  any  one  of  these  questions :  possibly,  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
their  solution  is  beyond  the  competence  of  one  who,  whilst  immersed 
in  the  details  of  purely  experimental  work,  is  personally  unaffected  by 
temporary  errors  of  judgment.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
some  of  our  experimental  results  will  help  to  throw  a  certain  amount  of 
light  on  these  questions,  the  economic  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
over-stated.  I  propose,  therefore,  discussing  these  data  to  the  extent 
that  my  limited  competence  will  admit  of  :  and  whilst  I  can  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  data,  the  inferences  that  are  drawn  from  them  I 
must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others  to  endorse  or  reject. 

In  Tables  IV.  and  V.  I  have  summarized  data  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  live-stock  carrying-capacity  of  areas  under  ordinary  pasture 
in  1907-08. 


TABLE  IV. 


Showing  Individual  Live-stock  Carrying -capacity  of  Principal  Fields 
under  Ordinary  Pasture  in  1907-08,  expressed  as  Sheep  per  Acre. 


Fields. 

Field  No.  3. 

Field  No.  5a. 

Field  No.  7a. 

Field  No.  7b. 

Field  No.  8. 

Field  No.  16. 

Nottles. 

JS 

71 

H-H 

V 

Flett’s. 

i 

^  N 

*  rz 

3  *— 

.-s 

f 

Areas. 

43 

53 

20 

9  o 

22 

60 

220 

190 

160 

43 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Equi  valent 

number  of  sheep  to  the  acre. 

1907. 

April 

0  67 

0-69 

DOT 

3-47 

344 

D9S 

1  16 

0-35 

1-44 

— 

May 

2  80 

0  69 

8J8 

1  72 

5’76 

2-52 

1  23 

119 

D17 

— 

June 

3  28 

5  58 

6*61 

1  -23 

4-82 

107 

1-30 

0-84 

0‘59 

— 

July 

5  69 

— 

— 

6  24 

3  78 

4  37 

0-68 

118 

D32 

— 

August 

6-38 

— 

— 

6-23 

7  33 

3  70 

l  '05 

2-33 

1-35 

— 

September 

5  37 

— 

— 

7-29 

7 ’75 

2  90 

0-16 

2  20 

— 

— 

October 

5-93 

— 

— 

0-54 

3-64 

2  77 

D77 

— 

— ■ 

— 

November 

2  26 

— 

— 

D86 

3-32 

4 ’59 

2-18 

— 

— 

D87 

December 

1-98 

— 

— 

2  12 

D78 

342 

0v2 

— 

—  • 

0  96 

1908. 

January 

3  72 

— 

— 

0-46 

nil 

0-61 

009 

— 

— 

nil 

February 

113 

— 

— 

2-85 

092 

2 ’55 

0  29 

— 

— 

nil 

March 

3-61 

— 

— 

2-80 

4  29 

2  19 

048 

— 

— 

231 

12  Months 

3*59 

— 

— 

3  06 

3*91 

2  73 

0-90 

— 

— 

— 

In  Table  IV.  is  shown  the  individual  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the 
principal  fields  used  by  us  as  ordinary  pasture  in  the  1907-08  season. 
For  each  month  and  for  each  field  I  have  indicated  the  number  of  sheep 
grazed  to  the  acre  ;  in  addition,  for  every  field  used  as  ordinary  pasture 
throughout  the  year  I  have  shown  what  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
average  carrying-capacity  of  the  field  for  the  full  season,  or  12  months. 
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Fields  No.  5a,  No.  7a,  The  Island  and  Flett’s,  were  available  to  graz¬ 
ing  only  in  the  opening  months  of  the  season.  Subsequently  to  this  they 
were  fallowed,  and  therefore  withdrawn  from  ordinary  pasture.  Dah- 
litz,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  been  indicated  before,  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  under  rape  and  barley,  the  grazing-value  of 
which  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

In  last  year's  Report  I  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the  remark¬ 
able  stock-carrying  capacity  of  two  of  our  fields,  which  are  again  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Table  IV.  for  the  present  season,  viz.,  Fields  No.  3  and 
No.  16.  In  1906-07  Field  No.  3  was  sown  to  rape,  and  as  I  showed  last 


A  “Murray”  Merino  Ram. 

year  carried  an  average  of  3^-  sheep  to  the  acre  for  the  whole  year.  In 
the  present  season — 1907-08 — Table  IV.  shows  that  the  same  field,  when 
used  as  ordinary  pasture,  carried  again  3'59  sheep  to  the  acre  for  12 

months. 

Field  No.  16,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  1906-07  the  stubble  of  a 
barley  crop,  over  the  surface  of  which  lay  scattered  much  grain  that 
had  been  lost  in  harvesting-operations.  The  carrying-capacity  of  this 
field  reached  the  remarkable  average  of  4-|-  sheep  to  the  acre  for  12 
months.  Table  IV.  shows  that  this  field  carried  in  1907-08,  whilst 
treated  as  ordinary  pasture,  only  2’73  sheep  to  the  acre.  Its  grazing- 
value,  therefore,  was  considerably  higher  in  the  year  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  barley  crop  than  it  was  as  ordinary  pasture  in  the  second 
year  of  grazing. 
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As  further  bearing  on  the  value  of  barley  crops  to  the  pasture  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  them,  we  have  another  example  in  Table  IV.  This 
is  given  in  the  1907-08  grazing-results  of  Field  No.  8.  As  with  No 
16,  the  soil  of  this  field  is  shallow,  light,  and  dusty,  and  more  or  less 
thickly  coated  with  that  travertine,  limestone  rubble,  so  characteristic 
of  the  South  Australian  mallee.  Field  No.  8  was  under  barley  in  1906- 
07,  and  in  the  year  following,  as  shown  in  the  table,  carried  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  3*91  sheep  to  the  acre  for  12  months,  the  highest  individual  ave¬ 
rage  for  the  season.  From  these  two  years’  results,  therefore,  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  in  this  district,  when  light  lime¬ 
stone  land  is  sown  to  barley,  one  may  anticipate  excellent  pasture  in 
the  year  following. 

Before  leaving  Table  IV.  I  wish  to  state  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Nottle's,  which  was  more  recently  purchased,  all  fields  wholly  used  as 
ordinary  pasture  in  1907-08  form  part  of  the  old  original  College  Farm. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  heavily  dressed  with  phosphates  over  a  period 
of  25  years  or  thereabouts  :  and  their  present  high  stock-carrying  capa¬ 
city  I  attribute  very  largely  to  this  fact.  Nottle’s,  on  the  other  hand, 
dressed  only  comparatively  recently  with  phosphates,  does  not  equal  the 
carrying-capacity  of  the  fields  of  the  old  farm  ;  and  this  fact  holds  good 
for  all  the  more-recently  purchased  fields. 

TABLE  V. 

Showing  Average  Live-stock  Carrying -capacity ,  expressed  as  Sheep  per 
Acre,  of  total  area  under  Ordinary  Pasture  in  1907-08. 


Months. 

Area  Available.  Average  number  of  livestock 

Grazing  Expressed  as  Sheep  per 

1907. 

Acres. 

Acre. 

April 

.  806 

1T5 

May 

.  807 

L67 

June 

.  814 

166 

July 

.  745  *  ... 

183 

August 

.  660 

2-48 

September 

.  578 

2T2 

October 

.  390 

2-46 

November 

.  426 

255 

December 

.  426 

1-40 

1908. 

January  ... 

.  426 

055 

February 

.  426 

072 

March 

.  426 

1*68 

12  months 

.  578 

1-68 

In  Table  V.  we  see  the  total  area  in  ordinary  pasture,  together  with 
its  average  sheep-carrving  capacity,  over  the  different  months  of  the 
1907-08  season.  It  will  be  noted  that  whilst  we  opened  with  806  acres 
available,  we  closed,  with  426  acres,  representing  a  general  average  for 
the  12  months  of  578  acres,  the  average  sheep-carrying  capacity  of  which 
proved  to  be  1‘68.  Portion  of  the  area,  therefore,  was  represented  by 
land  lying  out  merely  temporarily,  and  to  be  utilized  later  on  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  cropping-operations  ;  whilst  another  portion  was  re¬ 
presented  by  fields  deliberately  left  out  of  the  year’s  scheme  of  culti- 
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vation,  and  reserved  for  ordinary  pasture,  like  the  more  permanent  grass- 
lands  of  moister  countries.  A  study  of  Table  V.  will  serve  to  show  the 
system  of  management  adopted  for  the  available  ordinary  pasture  area 
in  1907-08. 

Over  the  course  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the  ordinary  pasture  area 
was  swelled  by  that  of  several  fields,  which  from  July  to  September 
were  to  be  broken  up  in  the  course  of  fallowing-operations.  And  un¬ 
questionably  in  the  opening  months  of  the  season,  when  the  grass  is 
as  yet  short,  and  no  sown  forage  crops  are  available,  it  is  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  have  at  one’s  disposal  these  fields,  the  need  of 
which  is  hardly  felt  later  on.  During  these  months,  therefore,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pasture  area  is  shown  as  relatively  thinly  stocked ;  and,  further — 
although  this  does  not  come  out  in  the  table — whilst  during  these  months 
fields  lying  out  for  the  whole  season  were  spared  as  much  as  possible, 
those  about  to  disappear  in  fallowing-operations  were  stocked  to  their 
utmost  carrying-capacity. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  a  strong 
temptation  that  must  at  times  assail  a  farmer  who  has  added  a  flock 
to  his  other  responsibilities.  When  late  autumn  and  early  winter  rains 
have  been  withheld,  and  grass  is  very  backward  on  pasture-land,  the 
temptation  to  put  off  fallowing-operations  as  late  as  possible  must  at 
times  be  very  great.  In  the  interests  of  the  crops  to  follow,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  any  such  temptation  will  at  all  times  be  strenuously  resisted. 
Fallowing-operations  in  this  district,  at  all  events,  should  tread  on  the 
heels  of  seeding.  The  great  advantages  of  early  fallowing  in  the  normal 
seasons  of  the  district  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized ;  it  is  a 
theme  of  which  Professor  Lowrie  never  wearied,  and  what  he  maintained 
so  strongly  seven  or  eight  years  ago  remains  equally  true  to-day.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  little  or  even  no  rain  will  fall  on  land  fallowed 
late,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  land  never  gets  back  to  that 
state  of  consolidation  and  good  surface  tilth,  so  essential  to  healthy 
wheat  crops ;  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  secrets  of  so-called  dry-farming 
lie  hidden  in  this  simple  practice.  Should  grass,  therefore,  prove  scanty 
in  June  and  July,  we  must  find  other  means  than  postponing  fallowing- 
operations  for  keeping  our  flocks  in  good  heart. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  first  period  and  over  the  month  of  July, 
crops  in  need  of  feeding  off  will  lend  a  certain  amount  of  relief  to 
ordinary  pasture  fields.  Fields  of  rape,  too,  if  properly  laid  out,  will 
contribute  to  the  same  end. 

From  August  to  November  the  area  in  ordinary  pasture  will  be 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  lambs  will  be  almost  full  grown,  and 
with  their  mothers  will  need  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  nourishing  feed. 
Failing  this  they  cannot  retain  long  prime  market  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  end  of  fallowing-operations  will  be  :n  sight,  and 
the  area  available  for  ordinary  pasture  will  be  reduced  to  the  few  fields 
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left  lying  out  for  the  whole  season :  fortunately  it  is  at  this  stage  that 
our  natural  grasses  are  at  their  best,  and  our  fields  capable  of  carrying 
the  greatest  amount  of  stock.  Rape-fields,  too,  continue  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand,  although  their  value  will  be  on  the  wane  :  on"  the  other  hand, 
fields  of  turnips  and  kale  will  be  in  their  prime.  Finally,  it  is  over  the 
course  of  these  months  that  the  bare  follows  call  for  cleaning ;  we  have 
already  seen  what  their  grazing-value  represented  to  us ;  over  them,  as 
has  been  said,  can  at  this  time  be  spread  shorn  wethers  and  dry  ewes. 

December,  January,  and  February  see  the  fields  in  ordinary  pas¬ 
ture  very  considerably  relieved  of  live-stock.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  during  these  months  that  the  cereal  stubbles  gradually 
become  available  for  grazing-purposes,  and,  for  a  while  at  all  events, 
the  bulk  of  farm  live-stock  is  concentrated  upon  them.  Incidentally  it 
naj  be  stated  that  this  practice  has  the  effect  of  checking  the  growth 
of  “stinkwort,”  which  explains  our  practical  immunity  from  this  weed 
of  late  years.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  would  come  in,  too,  what 
summer-fallow  crops  may  have  been  sown  for  grazing-purposes. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  closing  month  of  the  season — March— possibly 
the  hardest  month  of  all  for  a  farm  carrying  a  flock  due  to  lamb  in 
early  April.  By  this  time  the  stubbles  have  been  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  eaten  out,  and  we  are  again  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pasture  area.  The  grazing-value  of  the  latter  in  March  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  will  have  been  spared  in  the  summer 
months,  as  also  on  the  special  features  of  the  season  concerned.  With 
heavy  February  or  early  March  rains,  what  at  the  time  remains  in  the 
way  of  dry  feed  will  be  irretrievablv  lost,  and  the  fields  more  or  less 
useless  for  pasture-purposes,  if  not  positively  dangerous  to  stock  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  on  what  little  they  offer.  Exceptionally,  however,  such 
rains  herald  the  breaking  up  of  the  summer,  and  mild,  cool  weather 
may  permit  of  the  growth  of  early  grass  more  than  compensating  for 
the  loss  of  dry  feed.  A  few  acres  of  rooted  grasses,  or  perennial  fodder- 
plants  of  any  kind,  will  in  all  circumstances  prove  themselves  invalu¬ 
able  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Finally,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  dry 
feed,  or  an  adequate  supply  of  dry  grass,  nothing  will  remain  but  to 
handfeed  the  flock  over  the  critical  month  of  March. 

A  review  of  last  season’s  grazing-results  may  well  be  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  questions  set  out  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
this  section  of  the  Report.  Does  the  presence  of  a  flock  of  sheep  on  a 
farm  necessarily  imply  any  considerable  reduction  of  the  area  at  present 
allotted  to  cereals  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  position  of  those  whose  invariable  practice 
it  is  to  place  each  year  one-half  of  their  arable  land  under  crop,  whilst 
the  other  half  is  treated  as  bare  fallow.  If  such  a  farm  has  not  attached 
to  it  a  fair  proportion  of  non-arable  land,  which  may  be  termed  ‘'per¬ 
manent  pasture,”  the  difficulty  of  finding  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
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standing-room  for  a  flock,  let  alone  adequate  grazing-areas,  will  readily 
be  conceived.  And  yet,  if  any  value  attaches  to  the  results  we  have 
hitherto  collected,  even  on  such  a  farm,  each  year  must  witness  much 
valuable  grazing  altogether  inadequately  utilized.  At  best,  a  few  work¬ 
ing  horses  and  milch  cows  are  allowed  to  roam  over  the  temporarily 
vacant  areas,  a  practice  hardly  calculated  to  take  anything  like  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  short  feed  usually  available.  Let  us  assume  the  position 
of  a  500-acre  farm,  of  which  250  come  yearly  under  crop,  whilst  the 
balance  is  fallowed.  Over  April,  May,  and  June  there  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  grazing  250  acres,  which,  if  divided  into  fields  of  convenient 
sizes,  would  in  fair  seasons  carry  in  comfort  a  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  at 
times  considerably  more.  In  July  fallowing-operations  may  be  supposed 
to  have  reduced  the  available  grazing-area  to  an  average  of  200  acres  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  feeding  off  of  early  crops  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  such  reduction  of  area.  In  August  the  area  will  be  still 
further  reduced,  and  we  may  assume  an  average  of  100  acres  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  month  ;  its  grazing-value,  however,  will  have  considerably 
increased,  varying  from  2  to  4  sheep  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  certain  amount  of  fallow-grazing  will  also  be  open  over  the 
greater  portion  of  this  month.  By  September,  however,  the  grazing- 
area-  will  have  completely  disappeared,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  fallow-grazing  the  flock  will  be  without  standing-room 
until  December,  and  harvesting-operations  shall  have  set  free  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stubbles ;  when  available,  the  latter  will  without  difficulty 
carry  from  1  to  2  sheep  to  the  acre  to  the  end  of  March.  Hence,  if  it 
were  not  for  a  period  of  three  months,  extending  from  September  to 
November,  a  500-acre  farm,  one-half  under  crop  and  the  other  in  fallow, 
could  with  good  management  carry  a  flock  of  250  sheep.  If  to  such  a 
farm  were  added  a  small  area  of  non-arable  permanent  pasture,  capable 
when  aided  by  fallow-grazing  of  supporting  the  flock  over  these  three 
months  of  the  year,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  have  been  found. 
Where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  possible,  as  when  the  whole  of  the 
farm  is  arable,  some  portion  of  the  cereal  area  must  be  encroached  upon 
to  make  provision  for  a  few  fields  that  must  lie  out  from  year  to  year. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  those  who  bring  their  land  under 
crop  once  in  three  years,  practising  a  rotation  that  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: — (1)  Bare  fallow,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  grazing.  Where  such  an 
arrangement  is  adopted,  I  am  of  opinion  that  given  rational  treatment 
such  a  farm  is  capable  of  carrying,  without  difficulty,  a  sheep  to  the 
acre  over  its  whole  area.  Indeed,  to  realize  such  a  result  I  do  not  hold 
it  to  be  necessary  to  throw  open  to  grazing  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
one-third  of  the  area  of  the  farm one-fifth  will  usually  prove  ample 
for  all  requirements.  Thus  a  500-acre  farm,  with  200  acres  under  crop 
and  200  acres  in  fallow,  would  need  no  more  than  100  acres  open  to 
grazing  throughout  the  year — inclusive  of  catch  crops  and  special  forage 
crops — to  support  500  sheep. 
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I  have  repeatedly  noticed — although  for  the  present  I  can  give  no 
definite  figures  to  justify  the  faith  that  is  in  me — that  as  a  rule  in  this 
district  the  grazing-value  of  a  field  is  infinitely  higher  in  the  year  imme¬ 
diately  following  a  crop  than  in  the  grazing-vears  that  succeed  it.  This 
is  more  noticeably  the  case  with  fields  the  soil  of  which  is  at  all  argil¬ 
laceous  and  heavy.  In  this  district,  therefore,  I  do  not  as  a  rule  deem 
it  good  policy  to  leave  a  field  out  of  cultivation  for  grazing-purposes  for 
more  than  one  year  and  never  for  more  than  two. 

The  practice  of  periodically  grazing  the  arable  fields  of  a  farm  in¬ 
variably  reacts  favourably  on  the  years  of  cropping  that  follow.  Par- 


Typical  Merino  Ewes. 


ticularly  is  this  the  case  with  fields  which  long  and  continuous  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  rendered  more  or  less  foul  with  weed  growth.  For  the  most 
part  these  weeds  are  as  much  in  need  of  the  helping  hand  of  tillage- 
operations  as  our  most-carefully  sown  crops.  Withdraw  this  help,  and 
in  its  place  substitute  the  close-gnawing  tooth  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
land  will  cleanse  itself  readily  enough,  more  readily  at  times  than  the 
most  conscientious  of  bare-fallowing.  Indeed,  crops  raised  on  land  that 
has  been  grazed  for  any  length  of  time  are  almost  invariably  clean,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  average  crop  raised  on  fallow-land,  on 
which  a  crop  of  similar  nature  had  been  raised  in  the  season  immediately 
preceding  fallowing-operations.  Again,  the  large  quantities  of  manure 
left  on  the  surface  of  heavily-stocked  fields  exercise  the  most  happy  of 
influences  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  when  the  latter  comes 
again  under  the  influence  of  the  plough.  This  manure  will  partly,  at 
all  events,  help  to  restore  to  the  soil  that  organic  matter  so  essential  to 
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its  fertility,  which  our  perhaps  unavoidable  practice  of  bare-fallowing 
tends  yearly  to  dissipate  more  and  more.  On  these  grounds  alone — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  sole  interest  of  our  future  crops — I  am  not  certain  but 
that  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  compelled  to  call 
in  to  our  aid  flocks  of  sheep  to  restore  some  degree  of  fertility  to  our 
exhausted  soils ;  and  this  altogether  irrespective  of  any  direct  profit  that 
might  perhaps  still  attach  to  sheep  speculations. 

If  our  grazing-results  show  anything,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  they  throw  well  into  relief  the  high  grazing-value  of  ordinary  farm 
pasture  in  the  Lower  North.  For  an  average  area  of  578  acres  left 
out  of  cultivation  to  have  carried  successfully  over  a  period  of  12  months 
an  average  of  1'68  sheep  to  the  acre  is  no  mean  achievement;  and  yet 
such  in  summary  is  the  tale  told  by  Table  V.  I  readily  admit  that  in 
1907-08  we  had  in  this  district  the  advantage  of  a  relatively  good  grass 
season ;  at  the  same  time,  whilst  in  the  same  district  I  have  seen  seasons 
considerably  leaner,  I  have  also  seen  others  in  every  respect  superior  to 
1907-08.  I  have,  therefore,  little  hesitation  in  describing  the  carrying- 
capacity  of  fields  lying  out  of  cultivation  on  the  College  Farm  as  equiva¬ 
lent  in  normal  .seasons  to  not  less  than  1J  sheep  to  the  acre.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  must  next  occupy  our  attention  will  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  relative  values  of  ordinary  pasture  and  sown  forage  crops. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  breaking  up  portion,  or  the  whole,  of 
this  ordinary  pasture  area,  which  will  carry  at  least  1^  sheep  to  the 
acre,  to  place  it  under  specially-sown  forage  crops  that  can  be  grazed  ? 
Will  in  average  seasons  such  forage  crops  show  carrying-capacity  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  ordinary  pasture,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  will 
they  continue  available  over  the  whole  of  the  season,  and  particularly 
over  critical  periods  of  it  ?  And,  finally,  in  the  event  of  their  unques¬ 
tioned  superiority,  is  the  latter  sufficiently  marked  to  compensate  for 
tillage  and  seeding  expenses,  from  which  ordinary  pasture  must  always 
remain  free?  These  constitute  so  many  general  questions  that  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  discuss  after  an  examination  of  the  grazing-results  of 
what  forage  crops  were  grown  by  us  in  1907-08. 

1907-08  Gra.zing;-results  of  Sown  Forage  Crops. 

In  this  connection  we  are  able  to  consider  only  rape,  kale,  swedes,, 
and  turnips.  In  future  Reports  I  trust  to  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
a  greater  variety  of  forage  crops. 

Rape. — In  1906-07  we  had  sown  rape  in  mixture  with  rye ;  in 
1907-08  it  was  sown  in  mixture  with  barley.  In  either  year  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  treated  as  a  forage  catch  crop — that  is  to  say,  it  was  sown  on 
the  least  possible  amount  of  tillage.  The  field  known  as  Dahlitz  was 
used  for  the  purpose  last  season.  This  field  is  43  acres  in  area,  and  on 
the  whole  in  a  very  poor  state  of  fertility,  which  may  serve  to  account 
to  a  certain  extent  for  the  unsatisfactory  grazing-results  of  the  1907 
rape  crop.  Hitherto  Dahlitz  has  been  known  to  us  as  a  field  of  dis- 
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appointing  crop  yields;  we  shall  now  have  to  write  it  a  disappointing 
feed  paddock. 

Dahlitz  was  under  wheat  in  1906-7,  and  early  in  April,  1907,  the 
stubbles  were  broken  up  with  a  disc  cultivator  and  subsequently  rolled. 
On  April  11  seeding-operations  were  started,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
following  mixture  was  broadcasted  to  the  acre :  — Rape,  8  lb. ;  white  mus¬ 
tard,  U  lb.;  and  barley,  60  lb.  By  April  16  all  the  seed  had  been  har¬ 
rowed  in. 

By  the  end  of  May  growth  was  sufficiently  forward  to  admit  of 
grazing,  and  on  May  28  the  first  flock  was  brought  in  the  field.  With 
occasional  intervals  of  rest  the  field  was  grazed  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ously  to  the  end  of  October.  Although  this  field  was  grazed  subsequently 
to  this  throughout  the  season,  what  grazing  there  was  cannot  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  rape,  as  in  this  district  with  the  approach  of  summer 
the  rape  plant  practically  dies  out.  Summer-  and  autumn-grazing  in 
this  field,  from  November  forward,  I  have  therefore  accounted  ordinary 
pasture,  as  indicated  in  Table  IV. 

The  grazing-value  of  this  field  is  indicated  below  in  Table  VI.,  for 
each  of  the  months  over  the  course  of  which  the  rape  was  available. 
Side  by  side,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  shown  what  proved  to 
be  the  average  carrying-capacity  of  the  ordinary  pasture  fields  for  the 
same  months. 

TABLE  VI. 

Showing  Grazing -value,  of  a  If 3-acre  Field  of  Rape  and  Barley  in  1907 , 
comparatively  with  Average  Grazing-value  of  Ordinary  Pasture 
Fields  over  same  Period. 


Sheep  to  the  Acre. 


Months. 

Days  Grazing.  Rape  and  Barley. 

Ordinary  Pasture 
Field  (average). 

May  . 

4 

432 

— 

June  . 

30 

232 

1-66 

July  . 

31 

1-52 

1-83 

August . 

31 

2-46 

2-48 

September  . . . 

30 

304 

2T2 

October 

31 

4T0 

2-46 

May  -  October 

157 

273 

2  05 

Thus,  from  the 

results  in 

Table  VI.  it  will  be 

seen  that  when  the 

cost  of  putting  in  the  crop  is  taken  into  consideration  1907  rape  and 
barley  as  a  sown  forage  crop  does  not  compare  too  favourably  with  ave¬ 
rage  ordinary  pasture  results ;  indeed,  although  in  the  aggregate,  over 
the  period  that  it  was  available,  the  rape  crop  showed  somewhat  higher 
carrying-capacity  than  the  general  average  of  the  ordinary  pasture 
fields,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  single  out  individual  ordinary 
pasture  fields  which  over  the  same  period  were  of  higher  grazing-value 
to  us  than  the  sown  rape  crop.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  last 
year’s  results  are  somewhat  unfair  to  rape  as  a  forage  crop  suited  to 
the  district,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  decide  finally  on  its  merits.  The 
field  in  which  the  rape  was  sown  is  of  recent  purchase,  and  has  hitherto 
proved  very  unsatisfactory  so  far  as  cereal  crops  are  concerned ;  and 
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it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  take  many  years  to  raise  its  stock¬ 
carrying  capacity  to  the  level  of  the  fields  of  the  old  farm.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  this  respect  all  the  recent  additions  to  the  College  Farm 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  position. 

The  results  shown  in  Table  VI.  appear  to  me  so  unfair  to  rape  as 
a  general  forage  crop  that,  with  a  view  to  correcting  any  possible  mis¬ 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  I 
propose  giving  here  results  secured  with  rape  in  1906-07  in  a  field  of 
the  old  farm,  known  as  No.  3.  Here,  again,  rape  was  sown  as  a  catch 
crop  on  lightly-tilled  hay  stubbles.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  rape 
was  sown  mixed  with  rye.  The  area  of  the  field  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Dahlitz,  viz.,  43  acres. 

This  field  was  not  ready  for  grazing  until  June  18.  Details  of  ita 
grazing,  comparatively  with  those  of  Dahlitz  in  1907,  are  shown  below 

in  Table  VII.:  — 

TABLE  VII. 

Showing  Grazing-value  of  a  lf.S-acre  Field  of  the  Old  Farm  Sown  to  Rape 
and  Rye  in  1906,  comparatively  with  that  of  Rape  and  Barley  in 
1907  on  a  recently -purchased  Field. 


Months.  Day 

s  Grazing. 

1906. 

1907. 

May  . 

4 

.  #  - 

432 

J  une  . 

13 

..  511 

_ _ 

30 

.  .  - 

232 

July  . 

31 

385 

1-52 

August; 

31 

6‘85 

246 

September  . . . 

30 

732 

304 

October 

31 

982 

5-47 

June  -  October 

136 

693 

. 

May  -  October 

157 

— 

273 

The  fact  that  whilst  the  rape 

was  grazed  157  days  in 

1907  it  has 

only  136  to  its  credit  in 

1906,  somewhat  spoils  the  symmetry  of  the  com- 

parison.  If,  however,  we  calculate  the  grazing-value  of  the 

rape  in  1906 

as  having  extended  over 

157  days, 

as  was  the  case  in  1907, 

it  works  out 

at  almost  exactly  6  sheep  to  the  acre — that  is  to  say,  more  than  twice 
the  corresponding  grazing-value  in  1907.  In  my  opinion,  however,  not 
even  these  figures  do  full  justice  to  rape  as  a  forage  crop.  The  1906 
growth  was  certainly  superior  to  that  obtained  in  1907;  but  it  could 
not  be  described  as  good,  or  at  all  events  up  to  what  rape  is  capable  of 
doing  under  good  treatment.  We  should  not  forget  that  in  either  case 
rape  was  put  in  as  cheaply  as  possible  as  a  catch  crop,  and  that  with 
better  treatment — such,  for  example,  as  would  be  meted  out  to  a  turnip 
crop — much  better  results  might  be  anticipated.  Further,  whilst  on  the 
whole  rape  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  Lower  North  conditions,  it  must  be 
classed  with  those  crops  that  give  their  best  results  only  in  the  cooler 
and  moister  districts,  in  which  a  well -grown  crop  should  without  diffi¬ 
culty  carry  from  10  to  20  sheep  to  the  acre  over  4  or  5  months.  In 
future  years  I  propose  testing  the  value  of  more  thorough  tillage  than 
we  have  made  use  of  in  the  past  on  the  carrying-capacitv  of  rape. 

Thousand-headed  Kale.— In  a  field  of  the  old  farm,  known  as  No. 
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6a,  28 J  acres  were  sown  in  1907  to  thousand-headed  kale.  The  stubbles 
of  1906  ensilage  and  oat  crops  were  broken  up  in  early  April  with  a 
stump-jump  plough ;  and  although  later  on  the  field  was  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  cultivated,  rolled,  and  harrowed,  we  never  succeeded  in  making 
anything  like  a  good  seedbed  of  it.  This  was  extremely  unfortunate  so 
far  as  the  kale  was  concerned,  because,  as  is  the  case  with  cabbages, 
maximum  results  are  secured  only  on  perfect  tillage.  The  kale  was 
drilled  in  from  April  18  to  25  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
mixed  with  \  cwt.  of  bonedust.  The  field  was  grazed  for  the  first  time 
towards  the  beginning  of  September,  and  thereafter  fairly  continuously 
to  mid -November.  Later  on,  in  January,  it  afforded  another  week’s 
grazing. 

For  reasons  that  have  already  been  given,  the  1907  kale  crop  was 
not  a  well-grown  one,  and  the  season’s  grazing-results  failed  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  its  great  value  as  a  fodder  crop.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
better  to  include  in  Table  VIII.,  side  by  side  with  the  1907  results,  those 
secured  in  1906  under  more  satisfactory  conditions. 

TABLE  VIII. 

Showing  Grazing-results  from  a  28\-acre  Field  of  Kale  in  1907 ,  compara¬ 
tively  with  Similar  Results  from  a  20-acre  Field  in  1906. 


Sheep  to  the  Acre. 


Months. 

Days’  Grazing. 

1907-08. 

1906-07 

September  ... 

30 

5'07 

17-45 

October 

31 

6ol 

1501 

November  ... 

11 

1065 

— 

30 

— 

1022 

December  . . . 

31 

— 

700 

January 

8 

7-76 

.  - 

February  ... 

28 

— 

1-67 

Sept.  -  Nov. 

80 

666 

— 

Sept.  -  Feb. 

181 

— 

8-73 

Thus,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  1907  kale  yielded  only  80  days’  graz¬ 
ing,  averaging  6§  sheep  to  the  acre;  on  the  other,  1906  kale  yielded  181 
days’  grazing,  or  6  full  months,  averaging  8f  sheep  to  the  acre.  The 
difference  is  striking,  and  tends  to  show  how  essential  it  is  to  heavy 
carrying-capacity,  that  kale  receives  every  attention  in  the  way  of  tillage. 
As  a  forage-plant,  the  great  advantage  of  kale  in  districts  with  dry  sum¬ 
mers,  in  which  of  a  necessity  it  is  winter-grown,  is  that  it  provides  an 
abundance  of  succulent  feed  over  the  summer  months,  at  a  time  when 
the  latter  is  not  elsewhere  available.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  look 
upon  it  in  this  district  as  invaluable  for  weaning  off  ewe  lambs  that  are 
being  kept  for  breeding-purposes;  and  the  fact  that  in  1907  it  did  not 
last  beyond  mid-November  was  a  considerable  loss  to  us.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  one  may  depend  on  it  right  into  January.  In  the  dis¬ 
tricts  with  relatively  moist  and  cool  summers,  in  which  kale  can  be  sown 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  it  can  be  grown  to  great  advantage  for 
early-winter  feed. 

Turnips  and  Swedes. — Everybody  has  heard  what  turnips  mean  to 
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the  farming  of  moist,  mild,  summer-growing  countries,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  might  prove, 
if  not  of  equal  value,  at  least  very  useful  as  a  forage  crop  under  our 
conditions  of  climate.  Indeed,  when  Professor  Lowrie  visited  us  in 
1906  he  publicly  expressed  his  faith  in  them,  and  stated  that  were  he 
ever  to  resume  agricultural  operations  in  South  Australia,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  grow  turnips.  And  yet  to  me  the  question  of  the  possible  value 
of  this  crop  to  us  appears  complicated  with  many  issues.  If  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  the  ability  of  the  turnip  to  thrive  with  us  under 
field  conditions,  the  matter  would  admit  of  very  easy  settlement.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  we  can  grow  very  fine  field  turnips.  But  after 
we  have  grown  them,  are  they  worth  the  expense  of  the  raising  ?  Or 
do  they  fill  a  void  in  our  rural  economy  that  other  crops  cannot  fill  to 
better  advantage  ? 

Let  us  examine  why  they  are  so  highly  prized  in  some  countries,  that 
in  the  latter  we  find  turnip-fields  quite  as  plentiful  as  wheatfields.  In 
the  first  place,  they  fit  in  well  with  the  rotations  practised  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  For  in  the  latter,  whilst  in  general  farm  economy  cereal-growing 
may  not  perhaps  occupy  an  altogether  secondary  position,  it  does  not 
exceed  in  importance  live-stock  operations,  which  fact  gives  added  im¬ 
portance  to  all  forage  crops.  And  there  is  no  denying  the  tact  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  relatively  low  individual  feeding-value,  turnijos  when 
suitably  situated,  will  return  phenomenal  acre  yields.  The  turnip  then 
is  a  valuable  forage  crop,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  growth  and  culti¬ 
vation  render  it  a  valuable  fallow  crop — that  is,  a  crop  that  will  help 
to  make  the  way  smooth  for  another  that  follows.  In  the  first  place,  for 
its  own  development,  the  turnip  calls  for  perfect  tillage  conditions ;  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  forget  that  in  certain  countries  and  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  turnip  is  at  times  grown  more  or  less  successfully  as  a  catch 
crop.  In  the  main,  however,  with  the  turnip,  success  depends,  first,  on 
good  preparation,  and,  second,  on  good  after-tillage,  involving  frequent 
horse-hoeing  and  even  hand-hoeings ;  hence  when  properly  handled  its 
great  value  as  a  fallow-  or  land-cleaning  crop.  Thus  far  the  advantages 
of  the  turnip  as  a  field  crop  might  appeal  as  much  to  us  as  to  the  British 
farmer,  could  we  but  succeed  in  shaking  off  the  nightmare  that  assails 
all  who  attempt  to  keep  clean  many  acres  of  turnips  coming  in  the  wake 
of  a  cereal  crop.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  see  what  benefit  we  can 
hope  for  from  the  turnip’s  next  claim  to  the  British  farmer’s  gratitude  : 
it  brings  its  wares  to  market  when  supplies  are  at  their  lowest.  In  other 
words,  under  different  latitudes,  the  turnip  crop  is  spring-sown,  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  summer-growing  plant,  yielding  an  abundance  of  succulent  roots 
in  the  winter  months,  when  little  else  of  a  similar  character  is  at  all 
obtainable.  And,  moreover,  this  root  is  very  largely  frost-resistant,  and 
does  not  call  for  rapid  and.  early  pitting,  as  is  the  case  with  the  more 
delicate  mangold.  With  us — I  speak  for  the  districts  in  which  I  live — 
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the  turnip  can  be  grown  only  in  the  winter,  and  as  such  altogether  loses 
its  biennial  character,  running  to  seed  on  the  first  approach  of  spring 
weather.  Hence  this  relatively  costly  crop  comes  to  fruition  at  a  time 
when  we  are  usually  well  supplied  with  feed  ;  and,  moreover,  it  must  be 
disposed  of  in  all  celerity,  or  else  it  goes  to  waste.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  am  condemning  utterly  the  turnip  as  a  crop  for 
which  I  can  see  no  future  in  this  district.  Indeed,  by  growing  it  on 
our  earliest  and  lightest  fallows,  it  might  possibly  fit  in  well  with  our 


Dorset-Horn  Ram. 

customary  farm  routine.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the 
turnip  to  thrive  when  sown  not  in  autumn,  but  in  winter  ;  in  the  event 
of  late  May  or  June  sowings  proving  unsuccessful,  turnips  should  yield 
about  a  month’s  good  spring  feed,  which  would  temporarily  relieve  the 
ordinary  pasture  fields,  and  perhaps  lead  ultimately  to  some  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  total  area.  Further,  the  very  heavy  stocking  which  a  turnip 
field  always  involves  will  lead  to  a  very  satisfactory  consolidation  of 
fallows  light  in  character  as  to  their  soil. 

Last  season  I  devoted  6^  acres  of  Field  No.  6a  to  turnips  (more 
correctly,  3  acres  to  turnips  and  3^  acres  to  swedes).  The  soil  of  this 
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field  is  not  well  adapted  to  this  type  of  crop,  being  too  heavy  and  rich  in 
clay,  and  to  this  fact  must  be  attributed  relatively  poor  grazing-results. 
Turnips  and  swedes  were  both  sown  on  April  25,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  in  mixture  with  \  cwt.  of  bone-dust.  Circumstances 
did  not  permit  of  grazing-results  for  turnips  being  kept  separate  from 
those  for  swedes.  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  giving  these  results  in  the 
aggregate.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  turnips  made  on  the  whole 
better  growth  than  the  swedes. 

These  acres  of  turnips  and  swedes  were  grazed  for  6  days  in 
September,  at  the  rate  of  24‘90  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  10  days  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  at  the  rate  of  55‘91  sheep  to  the  acre.  In  the  aggregate  the  re¬ 
sults  are  represented  by  16  days’  grazing  at  the  average  rate  of  44'28 
sheep  to  the  acre.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  suitable  soil  these 
results  could  be  very  considerably  improved  upon. 

Conclusions  of  General  Forage  Crops. 

Adverting  now  to  the  gist  of  our  original  enquiries,  is  there  any 
advantage  in  encroaching  on  our  ordinary  pasture  area  with  sown  forage 

crops  ? 

I  think,  if  it  be  insisted  that  the  question  be  settled  by  defi¬ 
nite  results,  that  it  will  be  found  that  much  depends  on  the  character 
of  individual  seasons.  Thus  there  are  seasons  when  the  feed  provided 
by  our  ordinary  pasture  fields  is  little  short  of  phenomenal,  whilst  at 
other  times  it  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  We  should  recollect  that 
in  conditions  such  as  ours,  which  imply  that  all  arable  land  must  be 
treated  as  bare  fallow  at  regular  intervals,  we  are  doing  our  very  best 
to  cleanse  our  fields  of  all  adventitious  plants,  and  that  those  that  re¬ 
appear  year  after  year  in  our  ordinary  pasture  areas  are  there  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  pure  accident,  and,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  us ;  so  that  it  may 
be  said  that  whilst  we  leave  to  chance  the  task  of  clothing  our  ordinary 
pasture  fields,  our  very  actions  in  another  direction  are  constantly  tend¬ 
ing  to  clog  whatever  benefits  might  originally  have  been  intended  for 
us.  Although,  therefore,  I  hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
type  of  pasture  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  flock  than  the 
natural  feed  growing  spontaneously  in  a  field  lying  temporarily  out  of 
cultivation,  I  hold  it  wise  policy,  notwithstanding  any  additional  ex¬ 
pense  that  may  attach  to  the  practice,  to  provide  a  few  fields  of  sown 
forage  crops.  These  fields  will  make  good  any  defects  in  the  ordinary 
pasture  area,  their  carrying-capacity  will  very  rarely  fall  below  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  the  ordinary  pasture  fields,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will 
be  considerably  higher. 

On  these  grounds  there  are  two  types  of  crops  that  are  open  to 
us — forage  catch  crops  and  forage  fallow  crops — and  of  both  we  mav  find 
advantage  in  availing  ourselves.  Catch  crops  will  never  involve  us  in 
much  expense;  for  the  most  part  they  will  call  for  no  more  than  slight 
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early-autumn  tillage  of  cereal  stubbles,  and  the  broadcasting  of  such 
crops  as  rape,  mustard,  crimson  clover,  sulla,  and  perhaps  vetches,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  cereals.  Fallow  crops,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  always  involve  us  in  far  greater  preparatory  expendi¬ 
ture,  portion  of  which,  however,  must  be  borne  by  the  cereal  crop  that 
follows.  Some  of  these  fallow  crops  render  necessary  early-autumn 
ploughing,  a  heavy  and  laborious  task  when  the  land  lies  hard  and  dry ; 
of  such  are  kale,  kohl  rabi,  and  perhaps  turnips.  To  break  up  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  before  the  early  rains  can  have  softened  the  ground, 
land  that  has  been  lying  out  is  usually  quite  out  of  the  question ;  with 
the  result  that  one  is  generally  driven  back  on  the  more  tractable  stubbles 
of  the  preceding  summer.  In  land  of  this  sort  this  implies  later  on  in 
the  season  a  regular  invasion  of  weeds,  which  must  be  dealt  with,  if 
the  forage  crop  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fallow-  or  land-cleaning  crop. 
Hence  at  times  much  expense  attaches  to  the  growing  of  such  crops.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  fallow  crops  that  can  be  sown  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  when  wheat-seeding  operations  have  been  completed ;  for  instance, 
such  as  peas,  vetches,  mustard,  and  perhaps  turnips.  With  the  latter 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  pick  our  land,  and  to  clean  it  somewhat 
of  weeds  before  seeding.  Fallow  crops  of  this  kind  involve  us  in  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  those  previously  referred  to.  Finally  we  have  the  spring- 
sown  summer  crops,  such  as  sorghums,  millets,  maize,  etc. — of  greater 
use  on  the  whole  for  ensilage-purposes  and  to  dairy  cattle  than  to  a 
flock.  My  own  experience  of  the  spring-sown  fallow  crops  is  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  them  ;  they  succeed  but  rarely  in  this  district,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  what  happens  with  the  winter-  or  autumn-sown  fallow  crops, 
always  hamper  in  its  growth  the  cereal  crop  that  follows. 

Whatever  is  done  in  this  direction,  it  is  as  well  to  recollect  that  no 
forage  crop  can  be  raised  to  any  advantage  that  does  not  dovetail  in 
with  the  general  economy  of  the  farm  practice  of  the  district — per  se,  a 
certain  forage  crop  may  have  much  to  recommend  it,  and  yet  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  value  to  us,  because  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
may  be  compelled  to  work. 

( To  be  continued . ) 
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Imported  Bulls. 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford. 

Two  English  bulls  have  just  been  imported  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Angas  for 
use  in  connection  with  his  studs  at  Hill  River  and  Point  Sturt.  These 
fine  animals,  whose  portraits  are  given  in  this  issue,  made  the  voyage 
to  Australia  on  board  the  “Commonwealth,”  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Donald  Forbes,  the  well-known  cattle  manager  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H. 
Angas  and  his  son.  Mr.  C.  H.  Angas  and  Mr.  Forbes  selected  the  bulls 
after  careful  inspection  of  some  of  the  finest  herds  in  England. 

“Royal  Blanche”  was  purchased  from  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  of  Berke¬ 
ley  Castle,  Gloucestershire.  This  grim  old  castle  was  severely  handled  by 
Cromwell's  artillery,  and  a  few  centuries  earlier  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Edward  II.  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  Here 
Lord  Fitzhardinge  keeps  his  magnificent  Shorthorn  herd.  “Royal 
Blanche”  is  a  dark  roan  bull,  calved  in  April,  1906,  sire  “Lord  Inver¬ 
ness”  and  dam  “  Blanche  III.”  He  stands  on  very  short  legs,  and  is 
a  beautiful  mover,  with  straight  top  and  bottom  lines,  fine  quarters, 
magnificent  head  and  neck,  good  wide  chest,  and  very  wide,  deep  ribs. 
Mr.  Forbes  declares  him  to  be,  without  exception,  the  finest  Shorthorn 
bull  which  the  visitors  saw  in  England.  He  has  a  splendid  constitution, 
beautiful  bone,  and  is  as  clean  in  his  joints  as  a  blood  horse.  It  is  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Shorthorn  herd  at  Point 
Sturt  was  purchased  at  Berkeley  Castle  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Angas, 
and  now — thirty  years  later — his  son  has  obtained  from  the  same  source 
as  fine  an  animal  as  the  famous  “Duke  of  Connaught.”  The  stud  at 
Berkeley  Castle  is  under  the'  care  of  Mr.  J.  Peter,  and  it  is  principally 
due  to  his  good  management  that  such  a  high  standard  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  As  soon  as  he  is  out  of  quarantine  “Royal  Blanche”  will  be  sent 
to  Point  Sturt. 

The  Hereford  bull  was  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  of  Penbridge, 
Herefordshire,  who  thought  so  highly  of  the  animal  that  he  named  it 
after  his  stud  farm — “Twyford-Lancer.”  He  was  sired  by  “Lively  Lad” 
out  of  “Boniface.”  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  exhibit  his  cattle  at  Shows, 
but  when  shown  by  purchasers  in  Argentina  and  America  they  have 
been  very  successful.  Mr.  Forbes  considers  that  “Twyford-Lancer” 
would,  if  exhibited,  have  beaten  any  of  the  Herefords  which  he  saw  at 
four  leading  English  shows.  He  is  a  long  bull,  standing  on  very  short 
legs,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  a  gay  disposition,  and  a  fine  constitution.  He 
was  two  years  old  in  March  last.  The  late  Mr.  Angas  spared  no  expense 
to  improve  his  Herefords  at  Hill  River,  and  they  now  include  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  deeply-fleshed  specimens  of  that  breed. 


Imported  Hereford  Bull 
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Possibilities  of  Artesian  Irrigation. 

Experiments  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Journal  for  November  last  some  account  was 
given  of  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Symmonds,  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  in  the  Sydney  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
centre  of  Australia  exists  a  vast  artesian  basin,  but  unfortunately  the 
water  obtained  from  the  bores  is  so  alkaline  that  it  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr.  Symmonds  contends  that 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  can  be  averted  by  adding 
nitric  acid,  which  neutralizes  it,  the  result  being  nitrate  of  soda — an 
excellent  fertilizer.  On  this  fertilizer  the  world  is  spending  about 
£14,000,000  a  year.  Almost  the  whole  supply  comes  from  Chili,  and 
recent  calculations  indicate  the  year  1923  as  the  date  when  the  beds 
will  be  exhausted. 

The  pot  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Symmonds  with  alkaline  soil 
which  had  been  under  irrigation  by  artesian-water  show  that  wheat  sown 
in  such  soil  produced  stunted  plants  and  very  few  grains,  while  fine,  pro¬ 
lific  jDlants  were  obtained  by  adding  various  percentages  of  nitric  ac’d 
to  the  pots. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  the  pots  numbered  1  and  5  con¬ 
tain  the  alkaline  soil  untreated;  Nos.  2  and  6  contain  the  same  soil 
with  the  addition  of  0'2  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid ;  Nos.  3  and  7  received 
0‘5  per  cent.  ;  and  Nos.  4  and  8  received  1  per  cent,  of  the  acid. 

Subsequently  further  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  small¬ 
est  quantity  of  nitric  acid  necessary  to  counteract  the  poisonous  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  alkali.  Nine  pots  were  sown  with  wheat  on  June  13,  1907. 
No.  1  contained  untreated  alkaline  soil  from  Moree ;  No.  2  was  treated 
with  0'002  per  cent,  nitric  acid  ;  No.  3  with  0  004  per  cent.  ;  No.  4  witn 
0  008  per  cent.  ;  and  so  on  up  to  No.  8;  No.  9  received  0'25  per  cent. 
On  September  13  the  plants  in  No.  1  had  made  very  little  progress,  and 
remained  practically  stationary  after  that  date ;  but  all  the  plants  in 
the  treated  pots  grew  surprisingly.  No.  2  contained  ears  3^  in.  long. 
On  October  14  all  the  plants  in  the  treated  soil  looked  remarkably  well. 
The  ears  of  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9  were  from  5  to  6  in.  long;  No.  9  con¬ 
tained  40  ears — that  is,  10  ears  from  each  plant,  four  plants  being 
grown  in  each  pot. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  two  heads: — 1.  Will  experiments 
on  a  large  scale  confirm  the  pot  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Symmonds? 
2.  Can  nitric  acid  be  produced  at  such  a  cheap  rate  as  will  allow  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  alkaline-water  in  quantities  such  as  to  be 
available  for  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  ? 
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To  the  first  question,  Professor  Perkins  has  already  given  a  some¬ 
what  dubious  reply.  He  says  :  — 

Mr.  Symmonds’  experiments  are  of  undoubted  interest,  albeit  for  the 
present  barely  trenching  on  the  difficulties  of  actual  practice.  His  proposal 
presupposes  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  nitric  acid,  and  the  means  of  mix¬ 
ing  it  effectively  and  economically  with  the  enormous  mass  of  water  issuing 
from  artesian-bores.  Further,  he  evidently  assumes  that  the  nitrate  of  soda 
conveyed  by  the  irrigation-waters  will  tend  to  counteract  the  action  of  the 
soil  alkali;  unless,  indeed,  he  proposes  to  irrigate  with  waters  acidified  by 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which,  again,  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount 
of  nitric  acid  used. 


Let  us  see  Avhat  this  would  mean  in  the  case  of  the  Hergott  Springs 
bore.  In  order  to  secure  the  neutralization  of  the  water,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  nitric  acid  proportionate  to  the  carbonates  present.  The  analy¬ 
sis  shows  the  water  of  this  bore  to  contain  42'36  grains  of  carbonic  acid 
1 00.,)  to  the  gallon;  this  would  represent  2*24  grains  of  nitric  acid 
(HN03)  to  the  gallon  of  water  used  in  irrigation.  Now,  in  the  very  moderate 
computation  that  one  million  gallons  of  water  were  used  to  the  acre  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  this  would  represent  1  ton  8  cwt.  42  ft),  of  nitric  acid,  or 
1  ton  18  cwt.  33  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  We  must  not  forget  that 
this  would  merely  make  the  water  neutral,  and  that  more  acid  would  be 
required  to  act  upon  the  alkali  already  present  in  the  soil.  On  these  figures 
the  neutralization  of  bore-waters  by  nitric  acid  would  hardly  appear  a  likely 
practical  operation. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Symmonds  appears  to  have  secured  undeniable  results 
in  pot  cultures.  It  should  be  observed  that  pot  cultures,  whilst  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  in  many  instances,  hardly  in  this  special  case  reproduce  the  facts 
of  actual  practice.  We  know  that  the  danger  from  salt  or  alkali  lies  in  its 
tendency  to  concentrate  near  the  surface  under  the  action  of  the  intense  soil 
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evaporation  of  arid  regions.  In  pot-culture  no  such  evaporation  takes  place ; 
there  is  no  concentration  of  alkali.  Indeed,  portion  of  the  soluble  salts  must 
be  washed  out  in  the  drainage  waters.  And  I  must  infer  that  what  success 
may  be  secured  in  pot-culture  will  not  necessarily  be  repeated  in  the  arid 
desert  of  the  artesian  bores. 

As  to  the  second  question — the  possibility  of  making  cheap  nitric 
acid — Mr.  Symmonds  gives  some  further  information  in  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales  for  August.  He  says:  — 

The  mechanical  power  derivable  from  the  pressure  given  in  the  outflow 
from  artesian  wells  (some  of  them  give  a  pressure  so  high  as  150  fb.  per 
square  inch)  could  probably  be  turned  to  account  in  producing,  on  the  spot, 
electro-chemical  nitric  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  a  process  which  is  now 
being  carried  out  in  Europe  at  a  cost  of  £8  3s.  6d.  per  ton.  This  process  for 
converting  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid  offers  some  novel  features 
which  render  it  particularly  applicable  to  our  unique  conditions,  the  high 
pressure  bores  providing  the  power  to  produce  from  the  atmosphere  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  their  own  toxicity,  and  thereby  enormously  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  rendering  us  independent  of  a  precarious  rainfall. 

The  workers  of  one  process  state  that  they  obtained  a  maximum  output 
of  440  kilos  (970  fb.)  nitric  acid  per  kilowatt  year,  when  using  a  current  of 
0*05  ampere  of  6,000  to  10,000  periods  per  second,  at  50,000  volts,  each  are 
absorbing  2‘5  kilowatts.  So  that  2*5  kilowatts  (about  3'4  li.p.)  produced  IT 
ton  of  nitric  acid  per  year. 

A  plant  such  as  that  mentioned  could  be  duplicated  according  to  the 
power  available.  There  would  not  be  any  expensive  transport,  or  packing 
of  the  acid,  and  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  concentrate  it  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  which  would  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  plant 
and  working  expenses.  As  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  power  is  nothing — 
an  occurrence  unique  in  the  industrial  world — it  is  simply  a  question  of 
plant,  working  expenses,  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  the  enormous 
advantage  of  this  process  is  apparent  when  working  on  such  a  large  area. 

Mr.  Gibbons  Cox,  C.E.,  advocates  the  use  of  the  Petton  wheel  for 
utilizing  the  water-power  of  artesian  bores.  He  says :  — 

Where  power  is  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  pressure  of  artesian  bores, 
or  an  extremely  high  fall,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  impulse  and  reaction  tur¬ 
bine  is  rendered  impossible — the  one  because  of  the  enormous  stresses  which 
would  be  set  up  in  the  machinery ;  the  other  because  of  the  prohibitively 
high  speed  which  would  be  developed.  With  such  bore  pressure,  or  falls, 
an  engine  of  the  simplest  construction  is  desirable,  and  one  in  which  a 
reasonably  high  speed  is  obtained  without  undue  strain  on  the  working  parts. 
Such  a  form  of  engine  is  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pelton  wheel,  if  this 
be  intelligently  designed.  The  engine  consists  essentially  of  a  stout  wheel, 
upon  the  periphery  of  which  a  number  of  specially  shaped  buckets,  or  vanes, 
are  secured.  The  wheel  is  rotated  by  the  impulse  of  the  rapidly  moving 
jets,  working  tangentially  against  the  lowermost  vanes,  and  the  power 
developed  is  conveyed  through  the  shaft.  The  power  is  regulated  by  a  sliding 
valve,  or  sluice,  behind  the  nozzle.  The  action  of  the  vane,  or  bucket,  on 
the  wheel  is  to  divide  the  jet  into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  glides  over 
the  curved  surface  of  the  vane,  and  is  deflected  backward  until  it  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  wheel  with  practically  no  velocity. 

In  falling  water,  the  water  in  a  state  of  pressure  from  gravity,  is  led 
through  nozzles  into  the  vanes  of  the  wheel.  In  artesian  flows,  the  water  is 
likewise  led  through  nozzles  into  the  vanes — also  in  a  state  of  pressure  due 
to  gravity  of  the  body  of  water  held  in  the  water-bearing  rocks  lying  above 
the  level  of  the  bore  site ;  so  that,  in  practical  effect,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  sources  of  supply,  the  final  application  being  in  both  cases 
the  same. 

This  form  of  water-motor  is  specially  adapted' to  utilize  the  pressure 
power  from  artesian  bores,  because  the  power  can  be  applied  direct  from  the 
hore  itself ,  whereas  falling  water  has  in  most  cases  to  be  led  from  its  head 
source  to  the  wheel,  a  considerable  loss  of  power  accruing  from  frictional 
resistance  inside  the  piping. 

Taking  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  combined,  there  are,  as  stated, 
897  bores  now  running  in  these  two  States.  Twenty-eight  of  them — officially 
ineasured — give  an  average  pressure  of  82  fb.  per  square  inch  (equal  to 
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190- feet  head),  at  which  rate  the  bores  now  running  would  give,  in  pressure 
applied  to  a  3  feet  Pelton  wheel,  39,468  horse-power.  That  power  is  now 
mostly  unused,  unheeded,  running  to  waste,  but  it  appeals,  as  does  the 
artesian  water  itself,  with  Nature’s  mute  eloquence,  for  perfect  utilization. 

The  power  derivable  from  artesian  flows  in  Australia  is  both  ubiquitous 
and  unique.  It  is  cropping  up  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  steam  power 
is  not  payable,  and  ordinary  falling-water  power  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
power  is  direct  and  one  of  the  most  economical  conceivable.  To  meet  the 
numberless  mechanical  operations  of  the  station  or  farm,  and  for  electric 
lighting — a  small  dynamo  and  wheel  combined  being  procurable — it  is  most 
desirable.  The  power  being  free  from  working  expenses  in  its  production, 
and  the  cost  being  extremely  moderate,  should  ensure  its  extensive  use  in 
the  future 


Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  possibility  of  using  blast-furnace  gases 
as  a  means  of  producing  electric  energy  cheaply,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
F.  Howies,  M.Sc.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  evident  when  we  remember  that 
the  main  artesian  basin  of  Australia  comprises  364  million  acres  in 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales.  Our  arte¬ 
sian  area  is  estimated  at  110,000  square  miles,  or  70,400,000 
acres.  Its  western  boundary  coincides  roughly  with  the  overland  tele¬ 
graph  line,  from  Hergott  northwards;  its  southern  boundary  is  from 
Hergott  eastwards  to  near  Lake  Calabonna ;  thence  it  passes  to  the  New 
South  Wales  frontier  south  of  Lake  Boolka.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  bores  are: — Strangway  Springs,  depth  365  ft.,  flow  1,250,000 
gallons  per  day;  Coward,  308  ft.,  1,250,000  gallons;  Kopperamanna, 
3,000  ft.,  800,000  gallons;  Lake  Crossing,  1,360  ft.,  600,000  gallons; 
Oodnadatta,  1,571  ft.,  270,000  gallons. 

There  is  also  a  smaller  coastal  area  of  artesian  waters  in  Western 
Australia,  stretching  from  North-West  Cape  to  King  George  Sound. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  both  the  above  questions  are  about  to  be  undertaken  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  a  note  subjoined  to  Mr.  Symmonds’  article  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  L.  Anderson,  Under- Secretary  for  Agriculture:  — 

The  Minister,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  potentialities  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  the  lines  herein  indicated,  has  approved  of  a  start  being 
made  at  once  on  soil  at  the  Moree  Experiment  Farm,  which  has  been  irri¬ 
gated  for  a  number  of  years  with  artesian  water,  of  which  an  analysis  is 
given  in  this  paper. 

An  area  of  2  to  3  acres  is  being  sown  with  one  variety  of  wheat,  one 
part  is  to  be  left  untreated,  and  others  treated  with  nitric  acid  at  the  rate  of 
varying  quantities  per  acre. 

If  the  results  of  the  experiment,  which  will  be  carried  on  for  several 
years,  after  still  further  irrigation  with  this  artesian  water,  corroborate  the 
pot  expei  iments  herein  described  by  Mr.  Symmonds,  a  distinct  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  important  subject  will  have  been  made. 

The  next  step  must  be  to  experiment  in  the  direction  of  making  cheap 
nitric  acid,  for  the  present  price  in  Sydney  (£32  per  ton),  with  the  cost  oi 
transport  to  our  artesian  bores  added,  makes  the  use  of  it  on  large  areas 
practically  impossible.  If.  however,  the  power  generated  by  the  ascending 
column  of  artesian  water  in  an  average  bore  can  be  harnessed  and  used  to 
develop  electric  currents,  which  will  oxidize  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  air  into 
nitric  acid,  the  use  of  this  agent  to  neutralize  the  toxic  effects  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  and  make  it  into  a  valuable  fertilizer,  will  be  brought  within 
the  realm  of  practical  agriculture. 

For  this  second  stage  of  the  experiment  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  from 
Great  Britain  the  machinery  needed  to  generate  the  nitric  acid  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  Pelton  wheel  driven  by  the  force  of  the  artesian  bore,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  asked  to  make  the  requisite  appropriation.  Meanwhile  the  other 
problem  of  making  cheap  acid  by  the  agency  of  the  blast-furnace  gases  now 
going  to  waste  at  Lithgow  and  elsewhere  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  investiga 
tion  of  our  engineers. 

On  June  30  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  (Mr.  Wade)  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  Acting-Premier  of  South  Australia :  — “It  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  flow  from  many  of  the  artesian-bores  is  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  quantity,  a  circumstance  which  may,  however,  be  due  to  other 
causes  than  the  lessening  of  the  main  supply.  The  matter  has  already 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  scientific  circles,  and  numerous 
theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failing  supply.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  by  reference  to  any 
single  geological  authority,  nor  perhaps  by  any  combination  of  official 
experts.  Still,  I  venture  to  state  that  the  importance  of  the  issue  would 
justify  the  experiment,  and  to  suggest  to  you  that  a  Consultative  Board 
should  be  formed  by  representatives  of  the  respective  States,  who  would 
take  into  consideration  the  question  of  whether  the  artesian-water  supply 
of  Australia  is  in  danger  of  being  seriously  diminished,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  advise  as  to  the  best  means  of  combating  that  contingency. ” 
The  Government  of  South  Australia  has  agreed  to  the  suggestion  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  Board. 
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Insect  Pests  and  Their  Foes. 

Fourth  Progress  Report  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt,  F.L.S.,  Entomologist 
to  the  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  JfO  of  the  August  issue.) 

On  arrival  in  London  I  presented  my  credentials  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Entomological  Staff,  who  took  me  round  and  introduced  me  to  all 
the  officers  of  the  Zoological  Department,  and  placed  all  their  immense 
collections  of  material  at  my  disposal.  Here  I  spent  all  the  spare  time 
at  my  disposal  going  through  the  Diptera  with  Mr.  Austen,  to  see  all 
their  species  of  fruit-flies;  and  though  the  Economic  Branch  was  dis¬ 
continued  last  year,  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  from 
the  officers  and  the  examination  of  the  collections  in  their  charge.  I 
visited  the  Zoological  Museum  at  Cambridge  University,  where  Dr. 
David  Sharp  is  in  charge,  and  spent  a  day  going  through  their  collec¬ 
tions,  which  contain  many  Australian  specimens,  and  noted  the  methods 
they  adopt  in  the  mounting  and  preservation  of  their  museum  speci¬ 
mens.  Later  on  I  visited  Oxford  University.  Here  are  deposited  the 
very  extensive  Hope  and  Westwood  collections,  containing  the  types  of 
many  Australian  insects  of  economic  importance,  among  them  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  scale  insects,  probably  the  first  made  of  these  obscure  and  then 
little-known  insect  pests.  The  collection  of  Diptera  contained  many 
specimens  of  fruit-flies,  some  of  great  interest :  also  several  specimens  of 
Mediterranean  fruit-flies,  captured  in  London  and  noted  in  Westwood’s 
handwriting  in  1840.  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall,  of  Sussex 
Lodge,  Newmarket,  who  has  the  Bigot  and  Meigen  collections  of  Dip- 
tera  in  his  great  collection,  I  spent  two  days  at  his  place  examining 
these  collections,  where  also  there  are  many  Australian  types,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  habitat  of  a  number  of  Dacus  and  other  fruit-flies  in  Cairo, 
India,  Africa,  and  the  Malay  Islands,  and  found  specimens  of  Cera- 
titis  catoirei,  closely  allied  to  C.  capitata ,  but  recorded  only  from 
Mauritius  and  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  which  I  think  is  a  distinct  spe¬ 
cies.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Hon.  C.  N.  Rothschild  (who  is  the 
greatest  authority  on  that  important  group  of  insects,  the  fleas),  I  spent 
a  very  interesting  day  with  the  Director  (Dr.  Jordan)  at  the  Tring 
Museum,  at  Tring  Park,  one  of  the  finest  private  collections — if  not  the 
finest  collection — of  natural  history  specimens  in  the  world.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  bubonic  plague,  and  it  is  suspected  leprosy  even,  has  been 
spread  to  man  by  fleas,  so  that  much  attention  has  been  paid  the  last 
few  years  to  these  insects. 
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I  visited  the  Tropical  School  of  Medicine,  attached  to  the  Liverpool 
University,  where  Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  the  leading  economic  authority 
in  England,  has  charge  of  the  entomological  work,  where  specimens  of 
all  the  insects  and  their  parasites  which  have  been  found  or  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  spreading  tropical  diseases,  such  as  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and 
“sleeping-sickness,”  are  collected  and  preserved.  At  the  present  time 
this  Tropical  School  of  Medicine,  which  has  made  such  wonderful  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  advancement  of  medical  entomology,  has  three  expeditions  in 
the  field,  two  in  Egypt  and  Central  Africa,  and  the  third  in  Brazil. 
This  institution  is  well  supported  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  subscribing  funds  to  establish  a  Professorship 
of  Entomology  in  connection  with  the  University.  The  damage  to  trade 
in  Central  Africa  caused  by  “sleeping-sickness”  can  hardly  be  estimated : 
the  presence  of  the  blood-sucking  fly  (Glossina  nobilis) — closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  much  better-known  tsetse-fly  of  more  Southern  Africa — has 
altered  the  whole  trade  relations  of  a  vast  territory,  and  is  spreading 
every  year.  This  fly  by  biting  man  introduces  an  organism  known  as 
Trypanosoma  into  the  blood  and  causes  the  death  of  infected  persons. 
Just  after  I  left  London  an  International  Sleeping-sickness  Conference 
was  held  in  London,  where  scientific  men  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  and  England  met,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  insert  the  following 
note  from  an  African  newspaper  of  last  month,  in  which,  speaking  of 
sleeping-sickness,  the  writer  says  :  — 

“It  is  hardly  seven  years  since  the  terrible  and  at  present  incurable 
malady  known  as  Trypanosomiasis  or  sleeping-sickness  first  made  its 
way  into  Uganda  from  the  Congo  basin.  In  a  few  months  it 
spread  with  terrible  rapidity,  and  within  a  year  of  its  appearance  over 
20,000  people  died  in  the  single  district  of  Usoya.  Since  then  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  districts  on  the  lake  shore  and  of  the  islands  has  been 
practically  wiped  out.  Brayoma  Island  a  few  years  ago  counted  a 
population  of  over  30,000.  Two-thirds  of  that  number  have  already 
died,  and  as  the  rest  are  all  believed  to  be  infected  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  year  or  two  before  the  complete  extinction  of  the  sturdy  race  of 
islanders  who  defeated  Stanley  and  Metesa  of  Uganda,  and  were  wRh 
difficulty  subdued  by  Sir  F.  Lugarcl.  In  all  some  200,000  out  of 
300,000  are  estimated  to  have  died  already  in  the  infected  area.” 

The  only  Agricultural  College  in  England  with  a  scientific  staff 
doing  original  investigation  is  Wye  Agricultural  College,  in  Kent.  Here 
I  met  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald,  the  Vice-Principal,  who  has  charge  of  the 
economic  work,  and  went  all  over  the  laboratories  and  through  the 
orchards  and  experimental  farms  with  him.  One  of  the  most  important 
diseases  at  present  under  observation  by  the  Pathologist  (Mr.  Salmon) 
is  “warty  disease”  or  “black  scab  of  potatoes”  ( Chrysophlycetis 
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endobiotica ,  Schb.).  Introduced  into  England  about  1895  it  has 
spread  over  nine  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  and,  Mr.  Salmon 
says,  could  be  very  easily  introduced  into  Australia  with  seed  potatoes. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  be  proclaimed  a  disease  under  our  Vegetation 
Diseases  Act,  and  that  a  close  watch  be  kept  on  seed  potatoes  coming 
from  England.  Another  fungus  disease  that  has  caused  so  much  anxiety 
among  fruit-growers  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  had  a  Vegetation  Diseases  Act  passed  a  few  months  ago  to  deal 
with,  is  American  Gooseberry  Mildew  ( Sphcerotheca  jnorsuvce J,  and  pro¬ 
clamations  have  been  distributed  and  stuck  up  all  over  the  country 
districts  warning  growers  to  look  out  for  this  pest  on  their  gooseberries. 
Mr.  Theobald  informed  me  that  in  the  pear  orchards  of  England  probably 
the  worst  pest  is  “bud  gnat,”  a  small  fly  ( Diplods  sp.),  which  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  opening  flowers,  in  which  the  maggot  feeds,  causing  them 
to  swell  out,  and  then  drop  off.  There  is  also  a  small  mite  that  damages 
the  young  gooseberries  in  a  similar  manner. 

Blight-proof  stocks  are  unknown  among  the  apple-growers  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Most  of  their  apples  are  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock,  which  is 
very  much  subject  to  “American  blight”  ;  codling  moth  is  very  common, 
but  most  of  the  wormy  apples  are  made  into  cider,  and  very  little  trouble 
is  taken  with  them.  Canker  in  the  bark  is  very  common,  and  attacks 
every  bit  of  injured  bark,  often  killing  the  trees. 

Having  been  four  weeks  in  England,  and  gone  through  most  of  the 
important  economic  collections,  I  left  for  France  on  March  10,  and 
reached  Paris  the  same  evening.  I  engaged  an  interpreter,  and  next 
morning  called  upon  Professor  Marchell,  at  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  with  him  spent  three  days — first  going  through  his  collections 
and  noting  his  methods  of  work,  and  then  in  various  institutions.  At  the 
Jar  din  des  Plantes  I  found  the  Natural  History  Museum  very  beauti¬ 
fully  arranged  for  the  public,  the  nests  of  insects  being  particularly 
fine,  and  went  through  the  cabinets  of  Biptera  and  other  specimens. 
Professor  Marchell  informed  me  that  the  Meriterranean  fruit-fly  has  on 
several  occasions  been  taken  in  the  orchards  near  Paris,  but  it  has  never 
become  established,  and  has  probably  been  brought  in  the  larval  state 
with  imported  fruit.  The  olive-fly  fBacus  olece )  is  common  in  several 
districts  in  the  south  of  France,  but  has  never  become  a  serious  pest,  and 
they  have  no  vegetation  diseases  law  to  deal  with  anything  but 
Phylloxera.  I  met  the  Professor  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  which  has 
charge  of  the  specimens  dealing  with  the  tropical  diseases,  and  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  doctors  on  “sleeping-sickness,”  upon  which  they  are 
carrying  out  many  investigations.  I  was  also  fortunate  in  attending  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  France, 
and  there  spoke  on  our  work  in  Australia.  At  Professor  Blanchard's 
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laboratories  I  met  Dr.  E.  Brumf,  who  has  worked  on  biology  in  Central 
Africa,  and  is  now  investigating  the  fowl  ticks  and  their  methods  of 
transmitting  diseases.  At  the  College  of  France  I  met  Dr.  Felix 
Henneguy,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  fine  work  on  the  morphology  of 
insects.  With  Professor  Marchell  I  went  through  the  Experimental 
Gardens  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  also  to  Professor  Griffon’s  laboratories 
and  experimental  grounds,  he  being  Vegetable  Pathologist  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Director  of  the  Grenoble  Station. 

On  March  13  I  left  for  Madrid,  and  reached  there  the  following 
day.  I  went  first  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  where  I  examined 
the  collections,  and  met  Dr.  Bolivar,  the  Director,  who  said  they  had 
plenty  of  specimens  of  the  olive-fly,  but  none  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit- 
fly,  though  it  was  at  times  a  pest  in  the  south  of  Spain.  I  visited  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  College,  where  the  Director,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Navarro,  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  insect 
pests  in  Spain,  and  advised  me  to  go  to  Valencia  to  see  the  orange 
orchards.  I  enquired  about  Mr.  Compere’s  statement  that  has  been  so 
widely  circulated  through  the  newspapers  that  there  was  no  codling 
moth  pest  in  Spain  on  account  of  the  parasite  he  discovered  there  de¬ 
stroying  them.  Professor  Navarro  said  that  from  his  own  observation 
he  knew  there  was  hardly  an  apple  grown  in  Spain  that  was  not  damaged 
by  the  codling  moth,  but  as  there  was  no  export  trade  in  apples,  and 
the  whole  of  the  crop  was  usually  turned  into  cider,  the  growers  took 

N 

no  notice  of  wormy  apples:  they  all  went  under  the  press.  Next  day 
I  called  upon  the  Minister  and  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  the  latter 
so  strongly  advised  me  to  visit  the  Valencia  district  that  I  arranged  to 
take  my  interpreter  and  visit  the  place,  where  the  Department  also  ha's 
a  large  Experiment  Station.  From  Madrid  I  left  the  following  night 
for  Valencia  via  Barcelona,  arriving  there  early  next  morning. 

The  whole  of  the  land  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  south 
of  Barcelona  is  well  cultivated,  the  poorer  land  growing  olives,  which 
can  grow  apparently  without  any  soil  so  long  as  they  can  get  their  roots 
into  the  limestone.  Where  nothing  else  will  grow  the  olive-tree  finds  a 
living.  At  Tarragona  there  is  a  large  alluvial  plain,  well  irrigated, 
where  a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  vines  is 
grown ;  then  more  poor  country  growing  olives.  At  Castellon  the 
orchards  are  all  oranges  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
right  down  to  Valencia,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  is  under 
irrigation.  The  crop  was  being  gathered,  and  great  piles  of 
low-grade  fruit  were  scattered  about  the  orchards  and  lying 
about  the  railway  stations,  where  they  were  packing.  Dr.  Marti 
(Director  of  the  Station)  says  that  fruit-fly  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  Valencia  orchards,  but  further  south,  at  Malaga,  in  the  months 
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of  September  and  November,  B altayhora  ccipitata  often  does  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  but  no  methods  are  adopted  to  deal  with  it,  though 
there  is  at  present  a  Bill  before  the  House  of  Parliament  to  give  the 
Department  of  Fomento  power  to  destroy  all  infested  fruit  in  the 
orchards.  Outside  Valencia  great  quantities  of  vegetables  are  grown, 
particularly  potatoes,  all  in  small  fields  under  irrigation  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams. 

From  Valencia  I  went  straight  through  to  Montpellier  (France) 
to  the  celebrated  Viticultural  and  Horticultural  School,  and  though 
the  Director  was  away  in  Paris,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary 
I  went  over  the  entomological  division  under  Professor  Marjet,  and 
through  the  experimental  grounds. 
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Variations  in  Types  of  Lucerne. 

By  W.  L.  Summers. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  lucerne-plant  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  marked  differences  not  only  in  general  appearance,  but  in  shape 
and  size  of  leaf  of  individual  plants.  Some  plants  are  much  more  com¬ 
pact,  more  densely  foliaged,  than  others,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
a  lucerne-field  suggests  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  yields  obtained 
from  lucerne  by  a  system  of  selection  of  the  best  plants  for  seed  pro¬ 
duction.  This  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  an  impracticable  task — 
to  be,  as  it  were,  playing  with  the  matter  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  improved  strains  of  plants  originate  by  cross-breeding  or  selection 
from  individual  plants  possessing  the  desired  characteristics.  An  ounce 
or  even  less  of  seed  from  the  selected  lucerne-plants  can  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  provided  the  progeny  retain  the  characteristics  of  the 
parents,  would  undoubtedly  be  worth  the  trouble  involved. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  giving  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  this  question  of  the  improvement  of  lucerne,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  lucerne  is  a  leading  feature  in  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  that  State,  the  work  in  which  the  Experiment  Station 
is  engaged  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  a  bulletin  recently  issued  under  the  title  “Alfalfa-breeding — 
Materials  and  Methods, ”  the  operations  are  fully  described.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  selection  of  seed-plants  naturally  possessed  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  characteristics,  artificial  cross-fertilization  is  being  resorted  to 
on  a  large  scale  to  fix  these  characteristics.  Describing  the  plants  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  Turkestan  lucerne,  and  also  of 
first-grade  alfalfa,  which  differed  in  no  way  from  the  standard  lucerne- 
seed,  the  bulletin  says :  — “From  the  outset  as  the  seedlings  gained  in 
size,  the  most  marked  and  striking  differences  manifested  themselves 
amongst  the  individual  plants  of  the  different  plots  in  respect  to  habit 
of  growth,  form,  size,  and  colour-shade  of  the  leaves,  density  of  foliage, 
size  and  succulence  of  stem,  and  later  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  .  .  .” 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  build  up  in¬ 
dividual  plants  into  pure  races,  something  like  190  different  plants  were 
selected  and  marked  for  study.  While  these  plants  could  be  divided 
into  about  a  dozen  types  in  respect  to  their  general  habits  of  growth 
and  colour,  the  individual  variations  were  endless.  Apart  from  the 
very  important  matter  of  total  yield,  the  differences  in  the  percentage 
of  leaves  to  stems  were  very  marked.  Again,  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  leaves  varied  very  materially.  An  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  differences  exist  is  given  in  the  following  figures :  — 

Sample  No.  29. 

Average  number  of  leaves  per  stem  ...  ...  34 

Percentage  weight  of  leaves  to  total  green 

weight  of  plant  ...  ...  ...  ...  67 
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Sample  No.  91. 

Average  number  of  leaves  per  stem  ...  ...  28*9 

Percentage  weight  of  leaves  to  total  green 

weight  of  plant  ...  ...  ...  ...  63'3 

Sample  No.  61. 

Average  number  of  leaves  per  stem  ...  ...  40'8 

Percentage  weight  of  leaves  to  total  green 

weight  of  plant  ...  ...  ...  ...  49 

Sample  No.  89. 

Average  number  of  leaves  per  stem  ...  ...  37'8 

Percentage  weight  of  leaves  to  total  green 

weight  of  plant  ...  ...  ...  ...  33'8 

These  are  the  extremes  in  respect  to  these  two  points.  It  will  be 
seen  that  although  Nos.  61  and  89  produced  a  greater  number  of  leaves 
on  the  average  stem,  the  percentage  weight  of  leaves  was  much  lower 
than  in  Nos.  29  and  91.  The  inference  is  that  the  leaves  in  the  latter, 
though  not  so  numerous,  were  larger  and  more  succulent  than  in  the 
former — a  very  important  matter  in  the  feeding-value  of  the  crop. 

During  the  course  of  these  experiments  in  1907,  a  severe  freeze  was 
experienced,  resulting  in  the  lucerne-field  being  badly  injured ;  so  much 
so  that  as  a  general  rule  farmers  in  the  affected  region  lost  their  first 
cutting  for  the  season,  being  compelled  to  mow  the  injured  plants  in 
order  to  stimulate  vigorous  growth.  A  careful  examination  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  plots  disclosed  the  fact  that  while  the  Turkestan  lucerne  re¬ 
mained,  as  a  whole,  green,  some  of  the  plants  were  killed  right  to  the 
ground.  Occasionally  of  two  plants  side  by  side  one  would  be  uninjured 
and  the  other  severely  frosted.  With  the  ordinary  lucerne  the  great 
majority  of  the  plants  was  badly  injured,  but  there  were  occasional 
plants  unaffected,  or  at  the  most  affected  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  only. 
As  with  the  Turkestan  lucerne,  instances  occurred  where  plants  badly 
affected  stood  side  by  side  with  uninjured  plants,  suggesting  that  the 
absence  of  injury  was  due  to  some  inherent  characteristic  of  the  plant 
and  not  to  accident  of  situation,  etc.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
securing  a  type  of  lucerne  resistant  to  frost,  special  attention  is  being 
given  by  the  Experiment  Station  to  these  plants.  In  view  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  achieved  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  the  development  of  races 
of  plants  more  resistant  to  cold,  diseases,  etc.,  than  others  of  the  same 
species,  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  fair  measure  of 
success  in  this  work. 

As  showing  the  greater  power  of  resistance  to  frost  possessed  by  the 
Turkestan  lucerne,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  lucerne,  of  over  700 
plants  of  each  variety  which  were  examined,  39'3  per  cent,  of  the  Tur¬ 
kestan  and  6*3  per  cent,  of  ordinary  lucerne  escaped  injury;  while 
2*2  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  39*5  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured. 
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The  Wheat  Commission. 

Summary  of  the  Evidence. 

The  members  of  the  Wheat  Commission — Messrs.  E.  H.  Coombe, 
M.P.  (Chairman),  Hon.  R.  Butler,  and  Messrs.  C.  Goode,  A.  McDonald, 
J.  Newland,  and  C.  Vaughan,  M’s.P. — returned  to  Adelaide  on  July 
18  from  Sydney,  and  on  the  27th  held  a  meeting  at  Parliament  House, 
Adelaide,  at  which  no  evidence  was  taken. 

On  August  3,  Mr.  A.  LeMessurier  was  examined  respecting  the 
cost  of  shipping  wheat  from  almost  every  outport  in  South  Australia  to 
Port  Adelaide.  The  official  of  the  wheat  merchants’  “honourable  under¬ 
standing”  had  previously  supplied  a  list,  showing  differences  between  the 
prices  at  Port  Adelaide  and  all  the  buying  centres  of  the  State.  The 
examination  of  the  witness  was  in  the  direction  of  showing  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  margin  was  accounted  for  by  freight,  wharfage,  and 
shunting-charges . 

On  August  10  Mr.  John  Darling,  who  had  previously  given  evi¬ 
dence  for  three  days,  was  recalled,  and  examined  chiefly  as  to  why  the 
reduction  in  freights  in  October  last  was  not  passed  on  to  the  producers. 
In  a  letter  which  had  been  previously  supplied  to  the  Commission  by 
the  Railways  Commissioner,  it  was  stated  that  the  reduction  in  freight 
had  meant,  between  October  14,  1907,  and  June  30,  1908,  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  on  wheat  alone  of  £11,000.  Mr.  Darling  disputed  these  figures, 
and  said  that  as  far  as  the  members  of  the  “honourable  understanding” 
were  concerned,  they  had  only  benefited  by  the  freight  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  £2,071.  They  had  not  passed  this  amount  on  to  the  farmers, 
because  the  reductions  which  the  Government  had  made  in  December, 
1907,  with  respect  to  demurrage  and  working-hours  at  railway  stations 
had  involved  them  in  an  expenditure  of  £2,500.  They  had  still  to 
make  up  that  £500.  Mr.  Darling  was  examined  in  detail  respecting 
the  prices  paid  at  different  towns  and  apparent  discrepancies  between 
the  prices  at  towns  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  a  port. 

The  Railways  Commissioner  (Mr.  A.  G.  Pendleton)  attended  on 
August  17,  and  explained  that  when  furnishing  his  estimate  of  £11,000 
as  the  amount  lost  in  freight  on  wheat,  consequent  on  the  reduction  in 
rates  in  October,  he  had  been  supplied  with  the  amount  lost  on  grain 
generally  and  not  only  on  wheat.  His  amended  estimate  was  that  £4,500 
had  been  lost  to  the  revenue  on  wheat  alone  because  of  the  reduction, 
and  it  would  have  been  more  had  the  quantity  of  wheat  carried  not 
been  considerably  less  than  it  was  the  previous  year.  He  said  he  had 
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no  means  of  checking  the  amount  lost  to  the  merchants  as  a  result  of 
the  demurrage  and  working-hours  regulations ;  but  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  it  was  £2,500,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Darling. 

On  August  24  the  Commission  examined  Mr.  J.  T.  Mason,  vigi¬ 
lance  officer  of  the  Port  Adelaide  Workingmen’s  Association,  who  supplied 
detailed  information  as  to  the  charges  of  lumpers  and  waterside-workers, 
and  said  he  did  not  believe  the  extra  amount  paid  by  the  merchants  in 
consequence  of  overtime  since  the  railway  by-law-s  came  into  force  in 
December  last  amounted  to  <£300  at  Port  Adelaide.  At  other  ports  no 
extra  charge  for  overtime  could  have  been  incurred,  because  the  rates 
at  Port  Pirie  and  Wallaroo  had  not  been  altered  respecting  the  work¬ 
ing  of  overtime,  as  they  were  at  Port  Adelaide  in  December  last. 

Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Connor,  manager  of  the  Adelaide  Milling  Company, 
was  examined  on  August  24  respecting  the  motive  and  method  of  work¬ 
ing  of  the  “honourable  understanding.”  His  evidence  closely  corre¬ 
sponded  with  that  previously  given  to  the  Commission  by  Messrs.  John¬ 
ston,  Darling,  and  Cave. 


Produce  Export  Notes. 

Extracts  from  the  Commercial  Agent’s  Report,  July  1  z. 

Strawberries  and  Cherries. 

The  season  for  strawberries  and  cherries  has  been  a  record  one  ;  the 
finest  strawberries  for  preserving  have  been  obtainable  at  as  low  a  price 
as  2d.  per  lb.  ;  whilst  a  3-lb.  jar  of  strawberry  jam  can  be  purchased  for 
lOJd.  retail. 

Preserved  Fruit. 

I  have  been  making  enquiries  as  to  the  prices  likely  to  be  obtained 
at  the  present  time  for  preserved  apricots  and  peaches,  and  the  latest 
quotation  for  Californian  fruit  is  as  follows :  — 

Apricots. — Extra  standards,  5s.  6d.  ;  first  standards,  4s.  7Jd.  ;  sec¬ 
ond  standards,  4s.  ljd. 

Peaches. — Extra  standards,  7s.  ;  first  standards,  6s.  6d.  ;  second 
standards,  5s.  9d. 

Terms  in  both  cases  are  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  London. 
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Bordeaux  Mixture  and  other  Fungicides. 

By  Geo.  Quinn,  Horticultural  Instructor. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  dressing 
for  preventing  the  attacks  of  the  various  fungus  diseases  which  are  found 
attacking  orchard  and  garden  plants. 

In  the  many  formulae  which  have  been  tried  the  quantities  of  lime 
and  bluestone  and  the  methods  of  combining  them  vary  considerably. 
The  formula  which  has  gained  general  acceptance  in  Australia  is  com¬ 
posed  of 

6  lb.  bluestone  (copper  sulphate) 

4  lb.  quicklime  (calcium  oxide) 

50  gallons  of  water 

and  when  used  in  districts  subject  to  spring  showers,  the  addition  of 
either  sugar,  molasses,  or  common  salt  equal  in  quantity  to  the  lime 
has  proved  satisfactory. 

The  method  of  making  bordeaux  mixture  is  as  follows :  — In  a 
wooden  vessel  (a  barrel  is  best)  suspend  the  bluestone  in  a  piece  of 
hessian  or  bran  bag  some  hours  before  it  is  required,  allowing  the  water 
in  the  barrel  to  merely  cover  it  as  it  hangs.  This  solution  will  keep  for 
a  considerable  time,  so  it  may  be  made  whenever  convenient.  The  lime 
should  be  placed  in  another  vessel  (a  wooden  tub  or  barrel  for  prefer¬ 
ence)  and  small  volumes  of  water  poured  over  it  from  time  to  time  until 
it  crumbles  to  powder.  It  may  then  be  covered  up  with  water  to  a  fair 
depth  and  receive  an  occasional  stirring.  This  usually  occupies  an  hour 
or  thereabouts.  This  lime-compound  will  keep  pretty  well  if  covered 
fairly  airtight,  but  it  is  best  utilized  on  the  same  day  when  made,  as  the 
mixture  made  from  long-slaked  lime  tends  to  lose  in  adhesiveness. 

When  ready  to  start  spraying,  the  bluestone  solution  should  be 
diluted  to  its  full  extent,  i.e.,  in  making  50  gallons  dilute  the  bluestone 
to  25  gallons.  After  stirring  up  the  contents  of  the  lime-water  tub, 
strain  out  the  milky  liquid  through  a  finely  meshed  sieve  (or  piece  of 
bran-bag)  and  dilute  it  also  to  its  full  quantity,  i.e.,  25  gallons.  Into  a 
third  vessel — which  may  be  the  spray-pump  tank — run  at  the  same  time 
the  solution  of  bluestone  and  the  milk-of-lime  liquid,  stirring  them 
constantly  as  they  come  together. 

Where  a  fair  amount  of  spraying  is  to  be  done,  a  simple  but  effec¬ 
tive  outfit  for  the  manufacture  of  this  mixture  consists  of  two  wooden 
tubs — each  of  a  capacity  of  25  to  30  gallons — which  are  elevated  on  a 
small  platform  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet.  In  front  of  these,  on  the 
ground  and  midway  between  them,  stands  another  barrel  or  tub  of  a 
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capacity  of  50  to  60  gallons.  A  short  siphon  tube  in  each  upper  tub 
may  be  used  to  draw  the  contents  into  the  lower  and  larger  vessel,  or 
a  bunghole,  fitted  with  a  wooden  tap  or  plug  in  the  front  face  about  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  upper  tubs,  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  blending  of  diluted 
instead  of  strong  or  dense  liquids  containing  bluestone  and  lime  respec¬ 
tively  is  that  the  resulting  compound  consists  of  a  light  precipitate  which 
remains  in  suspension  throughout  the  body  of  the  water  much  longer, 
thus  ensuring  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  essential  properties  of  the 
fungicide.  The  importance  of  this  is  obvious  where  consistent  results  are 
imperative. 

The  ingredients  used  must  be  pure,  the  bluestone  being  free  from 
iron  sulphate,  and  the  lime  must  be  perfectly  fresh,  i.e.,  not  airslaked. 
To  overcome  the  last-named  difficulty  it  should  be  procured,  carried 
home,  and  kept  in  an  airtight  vessel  until  used.  With  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  water  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  ordinary  spring  or  well  supplies,  although,  wherever  possible,  it 
is  always  safer  to  make  this  wash  with  rain-water. 

When  the  bordeaux  mixture  has  been  prepared,  it  should  contain 
no  free  copper  sulphate,  or  injury  may  result  to  foliage,  flowers,  or 
fruits.  The  presence  dr  absence  of  this  free  copper  may  be  roughly 
tested  by  inserting  a  polished  steel  knifeblade  for  a  few  seconds  into  the 
liquid.  If  present,  the  copper  coats  the  steel,  making  it  as  bright  and 
copper-looking  as  a  new  penny  piece.  A  more  accurate  test  is  to  drop 
into  the  spray-wash  a  few  drops  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution,  and 
if  free  copper  sulphate  be  present,  even  in  most  minute  quantities,  the 
reddish-brown  discolouration  is  instantly  seen  around  the  spot  where  the 
drops  of  this  liquid  entered  the  wash.  If  the  knife  becomes  copper- 
coated,  or  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  creates  a  reddish-brown  tint,  more 
limewater  or  milk  of  lime  must  be  added  until  such  reactions  fail  to 
show. 

A  New  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

At  the  Woburn  (England)  Experiment  Fruit  Farm  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  clear  lime-water — made  by  slaking  3  lb.  of  quick¬ 
lime  in  about  100  gallons  of  water  and  then  adding  86  gallons  of  this 
clear  solution  to  14  gallons  of  water,  in  which  6  lb.  6b  oz.  of  copper 
sulphate  have  been  dissolved — will  yield  100  gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture 
superior  to  and  cheaper  than  that  made  according  to  the  commonly 
accepted  formula.  As  our  ordinary  commercial  forms  of  quicklime  vary 
exceedingly  in  its  essential  constituent,  viz.,  calcium  oxide,  the  potassium 
ferrocyanide  test  becomes  essential  if  anyone  is  disposed  to  give  this 
latter  formula  a  trial. 

The  scientific  reasons  advanced  for  its  acceptance  seem  truly  convinc- 
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ing,  and  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  economy  its  trial  is  cordially 
recommended  to  our  orcliardists.  This  would  certainly  eliminate  the 
fine,  sandy  grit  which  now  plays  havoc  with  our  cyclone  nozzle  jets.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  few  ounces  of  the  dry  crystals  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  can  be  purchased  cheaply  at  any  wholesole  chemist’s  store 
in  Adelaide. 

The  Burgundy  (Copper-soda)  Mixture. 

This  mixture,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  consists 
of  a  compound  of  bluestone  (copper  sulphate)  and  washing-soda  ^(sodium 
carbonate)  in  the  proportions  of  6  lb.  bluestone  and  9  lb.  washing-soda 
to  50  to  60  gallons  of  water.  It  is  made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bordeaux  mixture.  It  possesses  the  following  advantages — (a) 
easy  running  through  the  nozzles;  (b)  the  constituents  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  time  without  fear  of  deterioration  from  keeping. 

Mr.  McAlpine,  the  Government  Vegetable  Pathologist  of  Victoria, 
has  used  this  compound  against  black-spot  ( Fusicladium )  of  the  apple 
with  very  gratifying  results,  and  the  writer  has  applied  it  to  peach- 
trees,  securing  equally  complete  immunity  from  the  curl-leaf  fungus 
( Exoascus  clef ormans)  as  where  ordinary  bordeaux  mixture  has  been 
used.  Whilst  confidently  recommending  it  for  trial  by  those  situated  in 
districts  where  fresh  lime  is  difficult  to  procure,  I  wish  to  suggest 
caution  respecting  its  use  upon  flowers  or  young  foliage.  Further  trial 
is  necessary  to  demonstrate  whether  it  is  comparatively  innocuous  or 
otherwise,  to  these  parts  of  the  tree,  but  the  writer  used  it  with  safety 
when  the  colour  of  the  peach-blossoms  was  clearly  seen  in  the  opening 
buds. 

The  Application. 

These  mixtures  should  not  be  compounded  more  than  a  few  hours 
before  being  sprayed  upon  the  trees.  For  reasons  that  have  not  yet  been 
very  clearly  explained,  uneven  results  follow  upon  the  use  of  stale 
bordeaux  mixture. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  these  washes  act  as  preven¬ 
tives  and  not  as  cures ;  hence  the  necessity  for  applying  them  at  the 
proper  time.  In  most  instances  the  best  indications  of  the  arrival  of 
this  period  is  offered  by  the  fruit-trees  to  be  treated.  The  fungi  to  be 
suppressed  are  vegetables  whose  vegetative  activities  are  started  into 
operation  by  the  same  stimulating  influences,  viz.,  warmth  and  moisture, 
which  cause  their  host-plants  to  send  out  buds  and  leaves.  Experimental 
tests  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  best  time  to  begin  to  apply 
bordeaux  mixture  for  the  suppression  of  the  curl-leaf  fungus  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine,  the  scab  and  shothole  of  the  apricot,  and  the  black- 
spot  of  the  apple  and  pear,  is  just  when  the  flowers  are  opening,  i.e., 
when  the  flower-buds  are  showing  the  colour  of  the  reverse  of  the  petals. 
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Well-made  bordeaux  mixture  does  not  injure  the  blossoms  even  if 
they  be  expanded.  This  is  the  only  application  effective  against  the  curl- 
leaf  fungus,  but  in  damp  districts  another  spraying,  after  the  fruits  have 
set,  is  desirable  for  the  suppression  of  the  fungi  mentioned  as  attacking 
the  apricot,  apple,  and  pear.  The  gumming-disease  of  the  peach  and 
apricot  has,  according  to  American  investigators,  yielded  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  bordeaux  mixture  when  given  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaves 
only. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spores  and  vegetative  organs  of 
the  fungi  which  attack  our  fruit-trees  are  extremely  minute  and  may  be 
lodging  in  every  available  crevice  and  bud.  When  they  start  to  germi¬ 
nate,  the  first  growth  is  very  tender  and  susceptible  to  injury  from 
corrosive  chemicals  or  desiccating  sun-heat.  It  is  only  when  such  spores 
germinate  in  direct  contact’ on  the  tender  portions  of  the  host-plant  that 
.  a  successful  infection  takes  place.  Were  it  not  for  this,  their  extreme 
abundance  would  render  the  cultivation  of  some  plants  impossible.  The 
fruit-grower  should  remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  upon  the  great 
strength  of  the  fungicide  he  is  using,  as  upon  its  being  applied  at  the 
right  time  and  in  a  thorough  manner,  that  the  successful  repression  of 
these  fungi  depends. 

Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  force-pump 
which  is  fitted  with  an  automatic  agitator  which  will  secure  constant  and 
even  mixing  and  distribution  throughout  the  liquid  of  the  copper  pre¬ 
cipitate  which  is  the  real  fungicide.  An  agitator  which  fulfils  a  rotary 
or  semi-rotary  motion  with  each  stroke  of  the  pump-handle  or  piston 
performs  this  best.'  The  spray  should  be  distributed  through  fine  mist- 
producing  nozzles,  those  giving  a  swirling,  cyclonic  discharge  proving 
most  suitable.  The  nozzle  used  should  be  readily  adjustable,  so  that 
the  jets  or  outlet-holes  may  be  quickly  freed  from  grit  or  obstructions. 

Owing  to  the  widely  distributed  nature  of  the  spores,  the  whole  of 
the  tree  under  treatment  should  be  wetted,  i.e.,  completely  coated  with 
the  fungicide,  from  the  tip  of  the  topmost  twig  downwards  to  the 
groundline,  making  sure  that  every  crack,  bud,  and  crevice  in  the  bark 
receives  its  quota  of  the  spray.  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  mixed  with 
paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  or  Kedzie’s  arsenite  of  soda-lime  com¬ 
pound,  and  thus  combine  a  fungicide  with  a  preventive  of  the  attacks 
of  leaf-  or  fruit-eating  insects,  such  as  caterpillars  or  beetles.  In  the 
case  of  either  paris  green  or  Kedzie’s  arsenite  being  used  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  should,  prior  to  blending  with  the  bordeaux,  be  rendered  in¬ 
soluble  in  water  by  being  mixed  with  freshly-made,  strong  lime-water 
in  the  usual  manner. 
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A  Native  Bird  Destroying  the  Sparrow. 

By  C.  T.  Musson,  Hawksbury  Agricultural  College;  recorded  in  The 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  X ew  South  Wales  for  August. 

In  the  Lachlander  and  Condobolin  District  Recorder,  February  26,  1908 
(sent  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Sutton,  with  paragraph  marked),  the  following  state¬ 
ment  appeared :  — 

“Mr.  A.  J.  Taylor,  of  Wheatacre,  informs  us  that  during  the  past  few 
months  he  has  noticed  the  presence  of  numbers  of  large  birds,  blue  in  colour, 
with  black  heads,  which  are  very  destructive  to  sparrows.  In  fact  since  the 
arrival  of  these  aerial  cannibals,  sparrows  are  practically  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  about  Wheatacre.” 

We  wrote  Mr.  Taylor  for  further  information,  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply: — “Re  the  bird  that  takes  the  sparrows,  it  is  quite  true  there  is 
not  a  sparrow  left  about  the  place,  and  there  were  hundreds  here.  I  tried  in 
every  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  since  those  birds  came  we  got  rid  of  them. 
We  never  saw  the  birds  before;  they  are  strangers.  There  are  about  four 
of  them  in  a  flock,  and  they  keep  together.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  hawk, 
though  they  balance  in  the  air  like  a  hawk.  They  keep  after  the  grass¬ 
hoppers,  but  they  are  dead  on  the  sparrows.  The  other  birds  are  not 
frightened  of  them.  They  are  very  quick  on  the  wing,  and,  when  flying, 
spread  out  the  tail.” 

Three  days  later  came  a  specimen  for  identification  :  it  is  the  Ground 
Cuckoo-Shrike  (Pteropodocys  phasianella) .  The  head  and  neck  are  dark- 
grey  ;  breast  and  lower  back  dull  white  crossed  by  narrow  black  bars ;  wings, 
upper  side  black;  under  side  white;  tail  forked;  the  terminal  half  black.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon,  but  more  slender;  total  length  from  tip 
of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  14  inches.  Commonly,  they  make  use  of  their  legs  a 
good  deal,  not  flying  much.  Insects  are  the  chief  food,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  doing  any  damage. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  which  should  be  noted  by  all  dwellers 
west  of  the  range  where  the  bird  is  found.  If  this  is  to  become  a  fixed  habit, 
which  probably  it  now  will,  it  wonid  appear  that  the  sparrow  has  at  least 
one  enemy  in  its  new  abode.  Sportsmen  should  take  note  and  act  up  to  the 
fact  stated.  Nature  would  here  seem  to  be  coming  in,  for  evidently  the 
cheeky  little  interloper  is  no  longer  to  have  such  a  peaceful  time  as  it  has 
had  in  the  past.  The  “balance  is  beginning  to  kick,”  and  we  may  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  that  at  least  one  cause  is  in  operation  which  will  help  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  sparrow  down  in  numbers  to  such  reasonable  limits  as  will  preserve 
a  due  balance  of  life  forms,  and  not  allow  this  particular  bird  to  become  un¬ 
duly  plentiful. 

Broinowski,  in  his  “Birds  of  Australia,’’  says: — “This  bird  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  frequenting  principally  plains 
and  thinly-timbered  forest  country.  It  is  always  seen  on  the  ground,  in 
small  flocks,  from  two  to  eight  in  number.” 
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ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  August  12,  there  being  present: — Messrs.  G.  R. 
Laffer  (Chairman),  A.  Molineux,  J.  W.  Sandford,  C.  J.  Tuckwell,  C.  J. 
Valentine,  Chas.  Willcox,  Professor  Perkins,  A.  M.  Dawkins,  J.  Miller, 
Colonel  Rowell,  and  W.  L.  Summers  (Secretary). 

Some  further  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  plans  and  specifications  of  house  for  the  benefit  of  new 
settlers,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Willcox  it  was  resolved  that  the  Hon. 
Minister  be  asked  to  give  effect  to  the  previous  resolution  of  the  Board 
suggesting  that  premiums  be  offered  for  plans  for  four  types  of  hou3ea 
which  could  be  cheaply  erected  by  the  settlers  themselves. 

The  Hon.  Minister  intimated  that  it  was  not  intended  to  provide 
at  present  for  any  further  trial  of  stone-gathering  machines,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  judges  at  the  trial  held  in  February  last. 

Mr.  Willcox  stated  that  he  had  thoroughly  discussed  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  the  question  of  legislation  needed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adul¬ 
terated  chaff,  and  submitted  recommendations  on  the  subject.  He  called 
attention  to  the  prosecution  recently  instituted  in  Victoria,  and  thought 
that  was  ample  justification — if  any  were  needed — for  the  action  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  Board.  Not  only  was  the  adulteration  of  chaff  an  injustice  to 
the  purchaser  and  honest  trader,  but  it  was  a  positive  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  was  time  that  some  attempt  was  made  by  the 
authorities  to  check  this  growing  evil.  Some  discussion  ensued  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Willcox  it  was  resolved  that  it  be 
a  recommendation  to  the  Hon.  Minister  that  the  following  clauses 
be  embodied  in  the  proposed  Sale  of  Chaff  and  Fruit  Bill :  — 

Definitions. — “Hay  chaff”  shall  mean  the  chaffed  stalks,  leaves, 
and  heads  of  wheat,  oats,  lucerne,  and  such  other  plants  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  proclaimed  by  the  Government.  “Straw  chaff”  shall 
mean  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  heads  of  wheat,  oats,  and  lucerne  from 
which  any  portion  of  its  natural  productions  of  grain  or  seed  has  been 
removed.  “Mixed  chaff”  shall  mean  an  admixture  of  “hay  chaff”  or 
“straw  chaff”  in  any  proportions. 

Clause  a. — It  shall  be  an  offence  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  expose 
for  sale  any  “straw  chaff”  or  “mixed  chaff”  unless  the  bag 
or  package  containing  the  same  shall  have  printed  thereon 
or  affixed  thereto  a  label  in  legible  letters  stating  whether 
such  contents  are  “hay  chaff,”  “straw  chaff,”  or  “mixed 
chaff.” 
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Clause  b. — Every  person  selling  chaff  in  a  quantity  of  10  cwt.  or 
more  shall  give  to  the  purchaser,  on  delivery  of  the  chaff,  a 
signed  statement  indicating  whether  the  chaff  is  “hay  chaff,” 
“straw  chaff,”  or  “mixed  chaff,”  and  such  statement  shall 
have  the  effect  of  a  warranty  of  the  statement  contained 
therein. 

Clause  c. — If  any  person  sells  or  delivers  as  a  food  for  horses,  cattle, 
or  sheep  any  chaff  or  article  which  contains  any  ingredient  in 
such  quantities  as  to  be  deleterious  to  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep, 
or  to  which  has  been  added  any  ingredient  worthless  for 
feeding-purposes,  and  not  disclosed  at  the  time  of  sale,  it 
shall  be  an  offence  under  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  during  the  month  of  July  eighty-eight 
reports  of  Agricultural  Bureau  meetings  were  received.  Of  the  total 
number  of  114  on  the  roll,  105  had  met  during  the  preceding  three 
months.  The  defaulting  Branches  had  been  communicated  with,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  interest  in  their  work.  The  Kapunda 
Branch  had  been  closed  owing  to  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  approved  as  members  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Branches: — Messrs.  F.  C.  Brown  and  E.  H.  Scruby,  Cummins; 
W.  Schuppan  and  A.  Maslin,  Wilmington  :  D.  N.  Smart,  J.  Hodby,  S. 
Cram,  S.  Wilson,  and  P.  O’Leary,  Belalie  North  ;  T.  Davidson,  Claren¬ 
don  ;  L.  Clark,  Hartley  ;  A.  E.  Fuller,  Wepowie ;  C.  L.  Palm,  Paskeville  ;* 
W.  J.  Kessell,  Uraidla  and  Summertown ;  J.  Simon,  P.  J.  Dempsey,  C. 
Fowler,  and  E.  Travers,  Wngala  Vale;  J.  R.  Redding  and  T.  Giles,  Min- 
laton  :  R.  Day,  Mallala  ;  G.  W.  Ayliffe,  Kingscote ;  A.  Guy,  Tatiara;  A.  H. 
Collins  and  H.  E.  Collins,  Mount  Bryan  ;  A.  Phelps,  Dowlingville  ;  S.  Howe 
and  R.  Waters,  Angaston  ;  A.  R.  Scholz,  W.  Stapledon,  and  D.  Pettit, 
Kybybolite ;  A.  Fuller,  Dawson ;  W.  Jeffrey  and  T.  G.  Mead,  Lameroo ; 
F.  L.  M.  Grund,  A.  B.  Grund,  J.  J.  Tupley,  and  M.  Learl,  Miltalie ; 
A.  Olsen,  G.  W.  Murray,  and  A.  Brown,  Penong ;  E.  N.  Twopenny, 
Quorn  :  W.  Heaslip,  W.  Parker,  F.  Schonner,  and  H.  Rex,  Saddleworth ; 
P.  Roediger,  Balaklava ;  S.  Smith  and  H.  Wade,  Meadows; 
T.  Hawes,  Arden  Vale ;  J.  Williams,  T.  Ottoway,  T.  M.  Cow¬ 
ley,  and  C.  Storry,  Butler ;  IT.  O.  Henderson  and  D.  G.  Taylor, 
Meningie ;  J.  Kreig  and  A.  E.  Rowe,  Brinkworth ;  F.  Bayne,  senr.,  Pine 
Forest  ;  R.  D.  Tollner,  H.  C.  Pearce,  A.  Langeludecke,  and  E.  Duffield, 
Naracoorte ;  W.  Morgan,  J.  Rowe,  C.  E.  Borroughs,  J.  Burton,  and  J. 
Modestack,  Waikerie ;  A.  Christie  and  V.  Mazzaroll,  Lipson ;  and  A. 
Klein,  J.  Page,  and  A.  G.  Lamshed,  Arthurton. 

Approval  was  given  to  the  formation  of  a  Branch  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bureau  at  Coomooroo,  with  the  following  gentlemen  as  members:  — 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Kildea,  H.  Ward,  J.  Brown,  J.  Phillis,  E.  Berryman,  G. 
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Stott,  E.  Hall,  J.  Toliolke,  A.  Cook,  Jer.  Brown,  J.  Polden,  A.  White, 
J.  Kirkland,  J.  Brice,  and  C.  Brice.  > 

The  Cherry  Gardens  Branch  intimated  that  the  Annual  Conference 
of  Southern  Branches  would  be  held  at  Cherry  Gardens  on  October  8. 
The  Secretary  reported  that  the  usual  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  to  be  held  during 
Show  week.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  ^esolved  that 
it  be  a  suggestion  to  the  Hon.  Minister  that  the  Hon.  the  Premier  should 
address  the  Congress  on  questions  affecting  the  handling  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralian  produce  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dawkins  it  was  resolved  that  the  Board  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  the  Hon.  Minister  to  obtain  a  progress  report  on  the  re¬ 
search  work  being  carried  out  by  the  Veterinary-Surgeon  in  connection 
with  the  disease  in  cattle  known  as  “dry  bible.” 

Mr.  Sandford  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  to  bring  before  the 
Board  the  matter  of  the  veterinary  examination  of  stallions.  In  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Queensland  considerable  attention  had  been  given  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  he  understood  that  in  Victoria,  at  any  rate,  the  Agricultural 
Department  had  decided  that  all  stallions  exhibited  at  Agricultural 
Shows  should  be  subject  to  veterinary  examination,  and  that  no  prizes 
should  be  awarded  unless  the  animals  were  certified  to  be  sound.  Those 
interested  here  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  unless  some  similar 
action  was  adopted  in  South  Australia  the  stallions  which  were  refused 
veterinary  certificates  in  Victoria  would  be  sent  to  this  State,  to  the 
detriment  of  horse-stock  here.  Colonel  Rowell  stated  that  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  had  already  urged  upon  the  Hon.  Minister  that  subsidies 
should  be  withheld  from  all  Societies  awarding  prizes  to  stallions  which 
had  not  been  passed  by  a  veterinary-surgeon,  and  the  Hon.  Minister  had 
agreed  to  do  this  in  future.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sandford,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Hon.  Minister  be  asked  to  introduce  a  measure  whereby 
•t  shall  be  compulsory  that  all  stallions  whose  services  are  offered  for  hire 
must  pass  an  examination  by  a.  veterinary-surgeon  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Government,  and  who  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  sound¬ 
ness  to  such  stallions  as  are  found  to  be  sound. 
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Poultry  Notes. 

Oversea  Export  of  Eggs. 

All  arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  the  season’s  export  of 
eggs  to  England.  The  following  will  be  the  order  of  shipments:  — 

R.M.S.  “Victoria,”  sailing  October  1,  about  1500  cases. 

R.M.S.  “Britannia,”  sailing  October  15,  about  1200  cases. 

Vessel  to  be  arranged,  sailing  middle  November,  about  2500/3000 
cases. 

The  total  cost,  including  receiving,  testing,  grading,  packing, 
freight,  selling  in  London,  and  other  charges,  will  amount  to  3Jd.  per 
dozen. 

Last  year’s  shipments  were  successful,  and  the  average  net  price  at 
Port  Adelaide  of  all  grades  works  out  at  7Jd.  a  dozen.  The  extra  or  A 
grade  netted  8Jd. ;  the  standard  or  AA  grade,  7Jd. ;  and  the  third  or 
AAA  grade,  6d.  Looking  back  at  the  prices  ruling  during  the  glut 
season,  for  many  years  in  Adelaide,  this  average  price  of  7Jd.  is 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  old-time 
5Jd.  and  6d. 

The  Commercial  Agent  (Major  A.  E.  M.  Norton,  D.S.O.)  advises 
that  he  can  place  large  quantities  of  eggs,  of  similar  quality  to  those 
already  sent,  at  satisfactory  prices.  It  must  distinctly  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  object  of  this  trade  is  the  relief  of  the  local  market  during 
seasons  of  glut  and  cheap  prices,  with  the  ultimate  effect,  after  removing 
such  surplus  from  the  field  of  local  competition,  of  firming  the  market 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  to  the  advantage  of  the  careful  poultry- 
breeder. 

Eggs  for  shipment  to  England  will  be  received  at  the  depot,  Port 
Adelaide,  on  or  after  September  1.  Shippers  should  write  to  the  man¬ 
ager,  Adelaide,  for  circulars,  address  labels,  etc.  The  advance  of  4d.  a 
dozen  on  fertile  eggs  and  5d.  per  dozen  on  infertiles  will  be  made  as  last 
year.  Ship  infertiles — they  are  worth  more.  Consignments  of  eggs  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Government  Freezing-works,  Ocean 
Steamers’  Wharf,  Port  Adelaide — carriage  paid — and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consigner  and  the  contents  of  packages  should  be  stated  on 
the  card. 
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The  Wheat  Market. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  shown  a  slight  upward  tendency  during  the 
month,  beginning  at  3s.  9£d.per  bushel  at  Port  Adelaide  on  August  1,  rising 
to  4s.  on  August  21,  and  dropping  later  to  3s.  10£d.  English  prices  have 
also  advanced  slightly,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  arrival  of  the  new  season’s 
wheat  on  the  world’s  market  has  not  lowered  values;  indeed,  it  seems  quite 
possible,  in  view  of  the  short  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season  and 
the  failure  of  crops  in  some  countries,  that  the  future  movement  may  be  to 
some  extent  an  upward  one. 

Writing  on  July  10  Beerbohm’ s  Evening  Corn  Trade  List  says: — “The 
outlook  for  wheat  is  getting  distinctly  more  defined  and  clearer.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  buyers  have  acted  with  extreme  caution,  and  have  been 
awaiting  more  definite  news  with  regard  to  the  crops,  especially  those  of 
America  and  Russia,  on  which  so  much  depends  during  the  next  six  months. 
Both  of  these  crops  have  proved  or  are  proving  disappointing.  Last  month 
we  suggested  that  America  might  reap  at  least  700  million  bushels;  to-day 
there  are  not  many  who  expect  more  than  660  millions.  Then,  in  regard 
to  Russia,  evidence  is  accumulating  that  for  the  third  successive  year  the 
crop  will  be  a  very  moderate  one,  probably  very  little  better  than  last  year. 
.  .  .  These  conditions  in  Russia  and  America  are,  we  suggest,  sufficient 
to  justify  our  remark  that  the  wheat  market  is  now  entering  upon  firmer 
ground ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Indian  surplus  is  this  year  a 
mere  bagatelle,  one  may  be  excused  for  suggesting  that  whatever  may  hap¬ 
pen  during  the  next  few  weeks  as  a  consequence  of  the  advent  of  the  new 
wheat,  the  new  season  is  likely  to  be  a  ‘bullish’  one,  and  not,  as  at  one  time 
seemed  likely,  a  ‘bearish’  one.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  shipments  of  wTheat  and  flour  to 
Europe  from  July  27,  1907,  to  July  17,  1908,  compared  with  those  of  the 
previous  year :  — 


Sources  of  Supply. 

July  27,  1907,  to 

Same  Period, 

July  17,  1908. 

1906-7. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

U.S.A.  and  Canada 

.  21,775,000 

17,700,000 

Argentina  and  Uruguay... 

.  13,975,000 

11,707,000 

Russian  and  other  Black  Sea 

Ports  7,325,000 

11,380,000 

Danubian  . 

.  2,820,000 

9,030,000 

India  . 

.  2,356,000 

3,472,000 

Australasia  . 

.  1,320,000 

2,509,000 

Sundries  . 

.  1,419,000 

1,327,000 

Totals  . 

.  50,990,000 

57,125,000 
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Freights.  —  South  Australia  to  London  (steamer),  15/-  per  ton  (4|d.  per  bushel)  ;  sailer,  21/3  per  ton  (6fd.  per  bushel).  S.A.  to 
S.  Africa,  17/6  per  ton  (5 i? d.  per  bushel).  Adelaide  to  Sydney,  9/6  per  ton  (3d.  per  bushel).  Adelaide  to  Melbourne,  8/-  per  ton  (24<1. 
per  bushel). 
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FARM  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCE  MARKETS  REVIEW. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Sandford  &  Co.  report  on  August  28:  — 


Weather. — Whilst  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  dry  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed,  accompanied  by  frosts  and  cold  weather,  a  welcome  change  set  in 
on  the  20th,  and  one  of  the  most  bountiful  rains  experienced  in  this  State 
for  many  years  fell  during  the  following  three  days.  All  over  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  good  downpours  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  have  been  registered,  so  that  at 
time  of  writing  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  has  greatly  benefited, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  husbandman  appears  more  promising. 

Commerce. — A  fair  average  trade  is  reported  in  all  general  lines.  The 
absence  of  rain  early  in  the  month  to  some  extent  caused  operators  to  re- 
trict  their  buying,  but  the  copious  fall  of  last  week  has  somewhat  induced 
larger  purchasings,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  turnover  as  Spring  conditions  set  in. 

Breadstuffs. — The  Wheat  market  has  been  extremely  dull,  and  only 
small  operations  have  been  made  public.  Flour  continued  quiet  with  a  very 
moderate  export  business  only.  Fodders. — A  fair  turnover  was 
put  through  in  Chaff,  and  early  in  August  a  good  deal 
of  exporting  business  was  done,  but  the  tall  market  now  obtaining 
has  put  oversea  trade  out  of  court,  although  enquiries  continue  to  come 
along  from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Mill  Offal  was  in  good  request, 
the  high  prices  of  dairy  produce  having  stimulated  the  call  in  many  quarters, 
so  that  millers  were  able  to  clear  their  stocks.  In  Feeding-grains  only  meagre 
sales  were  made. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. — Considerable  activity  has  ruled  in  both  of  these 
lines,  and  consequently  values  decidedly  advanced.  Owing  to  over-specula¬ 
tion  in  potatoes,  however,  business  has  now  become  temporarily  quiet,  but 
as  the  local  crop  promises  to  be  rather  later  than  usual,  it  seems  certain  that 
quotations  will  not  relax  for  some  time  to  come,  and  sellers  are  therefore 
not  inclined  to  reduce  prices.  In  Onions  no  appreciable  alteration  in  values 
is  expected  at  present. 

Dairy  Produce. — With  an  almost  unprecedented  shortage  of  supplies  in 
the  Eastern  States,  resulting  in  exceptionally  high  values  for  Butter  there, 
prices  in  sympathy  firmed  here.  Indeed,  the  excited  markets  which  ruled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  trade,  and  sharp 
advances  were  made  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  and  firmed  to  such 
an  extent  that  almost  record  prices  ruled.  AVhilst  the  boom,  which 
was  of  very  short  duration,  lasted,  the  demand  for  butters  was  strong, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  local  consumption  very  soon  showed  a  marked 
decrease,  and  with  supplies  of  prints  rapidly  increasing,  coupled  with  quo¬ 
tations  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  coming  back  so  quickly,  a  sharp  reaction 
set  in  here,  prices  retiring  with  equal  suddenness  as  they  had  advanced. 
However,  good  trade  is  now  being  done  on  a  normal  market,  West  Australia 
and  Broken  Hill  operating  strongly,  whilst  fairly  heavy  orders  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  East.  Eggs. — Quantities  are  now  approaching  the  flush  of  the 
season,  and  already  picklers  have  commenced  operating  for  future  require¬ 
ments.  Cheese. — The  forwardings  showed  a  marked  increase,  but  as  rates  in 
the  East  have  eased  values  here  are  also  likely  to  recede.  Bacon  and  Hams. 
— Fair  business  in  this  line,  and  rates  keep  steady.  Honey. — All  consignments 
of  Prime  Clear  Extracted  found  ready  quittance,  but  dark  and  discoloured 
lots  slow  of  sale.  Almonds. — Short  of  wants  ;  all  lots  speedily  cleared. 

Carcass  Meat. — There  was  an  improvement  in  the  quantities  of  both 
Pork  and  Veal  submitted  at  Friday’s  market,  and  the  figures  realized  for  all 
quality-lots  were  satisfactory.  Veal  is  in  plentiful  supply,  and  prime  stuff 
secured  good  prices,  but  poor  sorts  are  hard  to  place. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Nicely  prepared  turkejTs  and  fowls  were  quickly 
disposed  of. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  numbers  were  penned,  and  as  demand  was  excep¬ 
tionally  keen  good  rates  ruled  throughout  for  all  quality-birds. 
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Market  Quotations  on  August  28. 

Wheat. — Shipping  parcels  f.o.b.  Port  Adelaide,  4s.  to  4s.  Id.  per  bushel 
of  60  ft). 

Flour. — City  brands,  £9  os. ;  country,  £9  per  ton  of  2,000  lb. 

Bran. — Is.  3£d.;  Pollard,  Is.  3^d.  per  bushel  of  20  lb. 

Oats. — Local  Algerians,  2s.  lid.  to  3s.;  White  Champions,  about  3s.  per 
bushel  of  40  lb. 

Barley. — Cape,  for  feed,  3s.  8d.  to  3s.  lOd.  (nominally)  per  bushel  of  501b. 

Chaff. — £6  7s.  6d.  to  £6  10s.  f.o.b.  Port  Adelaide  per  ton  of  2,240  ft). 

Potatoes. — Gambiers,  £6  2s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  lb. 

Onions. — Gambiers,  nominally,  £10  to  £11  per  ton  of  2,240  lb. 

Butter. — Factory  and  choice  Creamery,  fresh  in  prints,  lO^d.  to  ll|d  -T 
best  separators,  dairies,  9£d.  to  10£d. ;  medium  creamery  and  ordinary 
dairies,  9d.  to  9ld. ;  stores  and  collectors,  8|d.  to  9*d.  per  ft. 

Cheese. — Factory  makes,  new-made  to  well  matured,  8Jd.  to  lOd. 

•  Bacon. — Factory-cured  sides,  8£d.  to  9£d. 

Hams. — 9d.  per  ft). 

Eggs. — Loose,  8d.  per  dozen. 

Lard. — Skins,  9^d.;  bulk,  9d.  per  ft. 

Honey. — Prime  clear  extracted.  2^d. ;  dark  and  discoloured,  2d. ;  beeswax. 
Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

Almonds. — Softshells  (Brandis),  6d.;  mixed  softshells,  54d. ;  kernels,  Is. 
per  ft. 

Carcass  Meat. — Prime  shop  porkers  and  good  baconers,  from  4£d.  to 
5£d. ;  heavy  choppers  and  medium-quality  sorts,  3d.  to  41d.;  veal,  from  3d. 
to  3^d.  for  prime;  medium  sorts,  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys  7d.  to  8d. ;  fowls,  5£d.  to  6£d.  per  ft. 

Live  Poultry*. — Heavy-weight  table  roosters,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  eachj 
fair-conditioned  cockerels,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  3d.;  hens,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d.;  ducks, 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.;  geese,  3s.  to  4s.  ;  pigeons,  6£d. ;  turkeys,  54d.  to  73d.  per  lb., 
live  weight  for  fattening  to  good  table  sorts. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 


The  “Journal  of  Agriculture”  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  8,300  Copies  monthly 
amongst  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil  in 
South  Australia,  and  consequently  is  a 
valuable  medium  for  advertising  Farm 
and  Orchard  Supplies  and  Requisites. 
Particulars  as  to  charges  for  space  on 
application  to  The  Editor. 
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Note.  Owing  to  our  going  to  press  early  this  month,  a  number  of  reports  received 

after  August  27  are  held  over. 
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REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS. 

Arden  Vale  and  Wyacca,  August  10. 

Present — Messrs.  M.  Eckert  (chair),  A.  Eckert,  O.  and  P.  Hannemann, 
E.  and  W.  Klingberg,  Starr,  Williss,  Pavnter,  Miller,  and  Pearce  (Hon. 
Sec.)  and  four  visitors. 

Arbor  Day.  —  The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  an  account  of  the  Arbor  Day 
celebrations  at  Wyacca  recently.  The  following  trees  were  planted: — Ten 
sugar-gums,  five  pepper-trees,  five  Remarkable  pines,  and  five  poplars,  all 
of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Education  Department  free  of  cost.  Ten 
almond-trees  and  a  number  of  native  gums  were  also  planted.  Some  of  the 
trees  planted  last  season  had  grown  over  o  ft.  during  the  year. 

Wheats  for  Hay. — Mr.  Miller  stated  that  his  experience  was  that  early, 
medium,  and  late  wheats,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  made  an  excellent  hay  much 
relished  by  stock,  which  throve  well  on  it. 

Irrigation. — The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  few  notes  on  this  subject.  He 
pointed  out  the  splendid  results  obtained  from  irrigation  at  Renmark  and 
the  reclaimed  swamp-land  on  the  River  Murray.  He  next  referred  to  the 
scheme  just  commenced  on  the  Pekina  Creek,  at  Orroroo.  In  his  opinion 
it  will  make  that  town  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  in  the  North, 
as  everything  pointed  to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  He  hoped  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  a  similar  scheme  would  be  carried  out  on  the  Kan- 
yaka  Creek,  near  Gordon,  where  the  conditions  were  just  as  favourable,  if 
not  more  so,  than  at  Pekina.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  Arden 
Vale  and  also  the  Yarrah  and  Wyacca  Valleys,  situated  on  the  Mount  Arden 
Creek,  an  abundance  of  artesian  waters  could  be  obtained  by  boring.  He 
further  stated  that  boring  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  testing  the 
land  for  water  and  also  for  gold  and  coal.  Some  time  ago  the  iron  flux 
taken  from  the  Comstock  Mine  showed  a  fair  percentage  of  gold,  when 
treated  at  the  Port  Pirie  smelters.  He  felt  confident  that  coal  would  be 
discovered  in  payable  quantities,  as,  though  he  was  not  an  expert,  he  found 
the  formation  of  the  countrv  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Rhondda  Valiev, 
near  Cardiff,  in  the  Old  Country,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted  and 
which  produced  the  best  house  and  steam  coal  in  the  world.  He  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  have  the  country  tested  by  Mr.  Brown, 
the  Government  Geologist,  for  these  several  purposes.  If  a  good  supply  of 
water  were  obtained,  it  would  enable  the  growing  of  fodders  and  so  stimu¬ 
late  the  dairying-industry.  It  could  also  be  used  for  intense  culture  and 
raisin-growing.  The  valleys  around  here  were  unsurpassed  for  these  seve¬ 
ral  industries,  providing  the  water  was  procurable.  A  good  discussion 
ensued,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Government  be  asked  to  send  Mr.  Brown 
to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  country  and  reporting  on  the 
various  matters  brought  forward  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Quantity  of  Seed  in  Drill  Box. — Members  wished  to  know  whether  the 
drill  will,  on  the  same  gauge,  sow  more  seed  per  acre  when  the  box  is  nearly 
full,  than  if  kept  as  nearly  empty  as  possible.  [We  have  no  definite  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject;  but  members  could,  however,  easily  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves  by  practical  test  with  a  given  quantity  of  wheat  on  a  measured  area 
of  land. — Ed.] 


Balaklava,  July  11. 

Present — Messrs.  Neville,  Anderson,  Thomas,  Pearson,  Kelly,  Robinson, 
Goldney,  Ratten,  Tuck,  Spillane,  Baker,  and  Uppill  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Nitrogen  Bacteria. — Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  question 
of  the  use  of  commercial  preparations  of  nitrogen  bacteria.  Mr.  Robinson 
dealt  at  length  with  the  results  of  experiments  in  America  and  Europe,  many 
of  which  had  been  satisfactory.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  system 
of  fertilizing  the  soil  could  only  be  applied  indirectly  to  cereal  crops;  that 
is,  the  bacteria  cultures  would  have  to  be  used  first  on  a  leguminous  crop, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  lucerne,  etc.,  and  that  owing  to  the  more  vigorous  de- 
-  velopment  of  these /crops  the  land  would  be  improved  for  a  succeeding  cereal 
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crop.  He  thought  that  this  system  of  inoculation  would  only  be  profitable 
where  the  soil  was  naturally  deficient  in  these  nitrogen  bacteria.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  tabled  plants  of  lucerne  showing  the  characteristic  nodules  on  the  roots. 
Mr.  Pearson  stated  that  in  parts  of  India  good  crops  of  wheat  were  grown 
after  peas  or  other  leguminous  crops  without  any  direct  manuring.  In  the 
colder  and  wetter  parts  of  South  Australia  nitrate  of  soda  was  often  used  as 
a  topdressing  for  hay  crops  with  good  results.  He  knew  of  land  in  the 
South  which  had  been  growing  hay  crops  for  fifty  years,  and  by  the  growing 
of  peas  occasionally  the  land  was  better  than  when  it  was  first  broken  up. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  one  of  his  paddocks  during  four  years  had  re¬ 
ceived  mineral  superphosphate  to  the  amount  of  4  cwt.  per  acre.  This  field 
when  out  of  crop  was  very  thickly  coated  with  clover;  when  cropped  it 
produced  heavy  yields  of  both  hay  and  grain. 


Belalie  North,  August  7. 

Present — Messrs.  W.  Heithersay  (chair),  Gulliage,  Tremlett,  O'Leary, 
H.  S.  Heithersay,  Cummings,  Simpson,  Bradtke,  Arndt,  Atkin,  and  F. 
D.  Bladon  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  nine  visitors. 

Fallowing. — Mr.  J.  Gulliage  initiated  a  discussion  on  fallowing.  He 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  commence  fallowing  as  soon  as  convenient 
in  July.  The  advantages  of  early  fallowing  were  the  eradication  of  all 
weeds  and  getting  the  land  into  a  more  friable  condition.  The  land  should 
be  harrowed  across  the  furrows  immediately  after  being  ploughed,  arid  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  surface  became  caked  or  set.  The  har¬ 
rows  would  cover  the  seeds  of  all  weeds  which  would  make  rapid  growth 
after  the  first  rains.  The  depth  of  ploughing  in  this  district  should  not 
average  more  than  4  inches.  If  deep  ploughing  is  resorted  to  the  weeds 
would  not  start  until  the  land  was  worked  the  following  year.  He  advised 
farmers  to  work  their  fallow  well,  and  not  allow  the  surface  to  become 
baked,  as  the  moisture  evaporates  more  quickly  than  when  the  land  is 
always  kept  in  good  tilth.  Members  agreed  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Gulliage. 

Bot-fly. — Mr.  P.  O’Leary  drew  attention  to  this  pest,  and  stated  that 
precautions  would  have  to  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  this 
insect  amongst  horses. 


Brinkworth,  August  11. 

Present — Messrs.  Davis  (chair),  Heinjus,  Wundke,  Ottens,  Wood,  Stott, 
Brinkworth,  and  Hill  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  two  visitors. 

Dry-farming. — The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  a  short  review  of  the  Campbell 
system  of  dry-farming  as  described  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture.  He  thought 
that  generally  the  system  was  very  similar  to  that  practised  in  this  district, 
except  that  subsoiling  and  subpacking  were  not  carried  out  here.  He 
favoured  fallowing  the  land  from  three  to  five  inches  deep,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  then  harrowing  it  down  and  cross-cultivating  it  to  a 
depth  of  about  three  inches  when  the  weeds  had  got  a  start  in  August  or 
September.  Mr.  T.  Brinkworth  agreed  with  the  Secretary,  and  explained 
the  principle  of  subsoiling.  He  did  not  think  it  would  suit  the  soil  in  this 
district.  He  preferred  summer-fallowing,  and  if  the  land  set  hard  ploughing 
it  again  in  the  winter  to  a  depth  of  three  inches.  Harrow  and  cultivate 
later  on  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  then  harrow  again  after  every  rain,  to 
secure  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible.  Mr.  Stott  spoke  of  subsoiling  as  carried 
out  on  Mr.  A.  Kelly’s  farm  in  the  earlier  days,  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  it.  Mr.  Heinjus  was  not  in  favour  of  subsoiling  or  deep-ploughing  in 
this  district.  Mr.  Davis  gave  his  experience  of  deep-  and  shallow-ploughing 
and  cultivating  in  the  district  of  Riverton.  He  expressed  himself  in  favour 
of  shallow  ploughing,  and  working  the  land  well  after  every  rain  with  the 
harrows  and  cultivator. 


Butler,  August  10. 

Present — Messrs.  Butler  (chair),  Barr,  Young,  Aird,  Harrowfield,  Cow¬ 
ley,  Williams,  Ottawav,  Trembarth,  and  Phillis  (Acting-Hon.  Sec.)  and  five 
visitors. 
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Fallowing. — Mr.  Phillis  read  a  short  paper  on  fallowing  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect :  — The  advantages  from  fallowing  are  chiefly  the  conservation  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  in  scrub  land  clearing  it  of  roots  and  bushes.  He 
thought  it  advisable  to  fallow  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  land  worked  better 
in  a  moist  condition,  and  w~as  able  to  absorb  a  larger  portion  of  the  winter 
rains.  As  regards  the  depth  of  ploughing,  he  considered  3  to  4  in.  quite 
•deep  enough  in  this  district,  but  in  this  matter  each  farmer  would  need  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment.  Stubble-land  would  require  to  be  worked  with 
the  cultivator  or  skim-plough.  All  shoots  should  be  cut,  and  loose  stumps 
and  stones  carted  off  the  fallow.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  members 
considered  that  the  fallow  should  be  harrowed  at  least  twice  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 


Carrieton,  August  13. 

Present — Messrs.  Gleeson  (chair),  Manning,  Ormiston,  Beerworth, 
O’Halloran,  Williams,  Kaerger,  Leo,  Cogan,  Steinke,  and  Bock  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Dry-farming. — Mr.  Beerworth  stated  that  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Surveyor-General  land  with  a  rubbly  subsoil  was  not  suitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  the  dry-farming  principle.  Some  discussion  ensued  on  the  matter,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  Director  of  Agriculture  should  be  asked  to  choose 
a  site  for  the  Dry-farming  Experimental  Plots  to  be  established  in  this  dis¬ 
trict. 

Sheep  on  Small  Holdings. — Mr.  Ormiston  read  a  paper  on  this  subject 
to  the  following  effect: — “The  fact  that  sheep  can  be  profitably  kept  on 
small  holdings  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  wheat  to  be 
grown  with  success  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  during  the  past  few  years. 
But  in  this  district,  where  wheat-growing  is  gradually  giving  place  to  graz¬ 
ing,  the  monetary  profit  alone  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  without  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  useful  work  done  by  sheep  in  clearing  the  fallow,  and  thus  sav¬ 
ing  labour  and  implements.  Taking  the  average  land  in  the  Carrieton  dis¬ 
trict  he  thought  sheep  could  be  more  profitably  kept  on  holdings  of  3,000 
acres  or  more  than  any  other  class  of  live-stock.  On  smaller  holdings  horses 
or  cattle  could  be  more  safely  kept.  Breeding  lambs  for  export  is  the  most 
profitable  for  small  holdings,  and  he  considered  the  Merino,  without  any 
cross,  the  best  ewe  for  this  district.  Though  slower  in  reaching  maturity,  the 
pure-bred  Merino  has  this  advantage — if  not  sold  for  freezers  they  may  be 
kept  for  another  year,  when  they  cut  a  more  profitable  fleece  than  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  or  other  crossbreds.  The  first  essential  is  the  selection  of  good  breed¬ 
ing-stock,  rams  with  big  frames  from  some  approved  flock,  and  ewes  from 
some  of  the  stations  noted  for  their  large-framed  Merino  sheep.  For  lamb¬ 
raising  large-framed  sheep  should  be  selected,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
less  valuable  fleece.  Stations  in  the  Middle-North  and  some  north  of  Car¬ 
rieton  sell  annually  ewes  suitable  for  lamb-breeding  purposes,  and  though 
they  may  be  a  little  higher  in  price  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  a  less 
suitable  type.  In  this  district  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  carry¬ 
ing-capacity  of  the  land ;  it  varies  so  much  in  different  seasons,  but  gene¬ 
rally  speaking  500  breeding  ewes  or  about  750  dry  sheep  can  be  carried 
on  an  area  of  3,000  acres.  Over-stocking  is  a  very  risky  policy,  and  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  under-stocking.  A  smaller  number  of  sheep 
well  kept  will  yield  a  higher  return  per  sheep  with  less  trouble  than  a  larger 
number  badly  kept.  In  the  dry  spells  the  man  lightly  stocked  always  comes 
out  on  top.  Rabbits  are  largely  responsible  for  reducing  the  carrying-capa¬ 
city  of  land,  and  to  make  grazing  profitable  they  must  be  kept  in  check. 
The  wild-dog  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  profitable  sheep-breeding.  The 
erection  of  dog-proof  fences  further  north  has  caused  the  pest  to  become 
a  greater  nuisance  here  than  ever  before.  All  sheep  have  now  to  be  yarded 
at  night,  unless  in  a  paddock  enclosed  with  a  dog-proof  fence.  To  keep  the 
dogs  out  the  fence  must  be  over  5  ft.  high ;  3  ft.  6  in.  wire-netting  with 
Barb-wire  on  top,  or  else  netting  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  This  means  a  heavy 
expense.  Lambs  for  export  ought  to  be  dropped  about  the  middle  of  April, 
with  the  lambing-season  of  not  longer  than  six  weeks’  duration.  The  lambs 
are  then  of  an  even  size.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  Jambing  on  dryfeed  with 
plenty  of  water,  provided  there  is  greenfeed  for  the  lamb  when  it  com¬ 
mences  to  graze  for  itself.  In  a  fair  season  they  should  be  ready  for  freezers 
By  the  end  of  September.  Taking  a  low  estimate  of  values,  a  flock  of  500 
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ewes  with  a  90  per  cent,  lambing,  with  8s.  net  for  the  lambs  and  the  wool 
from  the  ewes  at  5s.,  would  give  a  return  of  £305.  On  rough  country,  and 
where  sheep  have  to  be  yarded,  store-wethers  would  probably  be  the  most 
profitable  sheep  to  keep.  When  sold  as  fats  a  good  class  of  Merino  will 
realize  nearly  double  the  price  of  inferior  types,  without  any  extra  feed  or 
trouble.  Before  going  in  for  sheep,  a  man  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  fencing,  the  wild-dog  pest,  and  the  water  supply.”  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  Mr.  Manning  stated  that  he  could  live  happily  on 
his  holding  if  it  were  not  for  the  wild-dog. 


Cherry  Gardens,  August  11. 

Present. — Messrs.  C.  Ricks  (chair),  T.  and  A.  Jacobs,  Hicks,  Broadbent, 
C.,  Jno.,  and  Jos.  Lewis,  Partridge,  Wright,  G.  and  I.  Ricks,  J.  and  G. 
Brumby,  and  Curnow  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  five  visitors. 

Planting  Fruit-trees. — The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  this  subject 
to  the  following  effect: — To  one  about  to  enter  into  the  fruit-growing  indus¬ 
try  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  several  serious  points  present  themselves  for 
consideration.  He  must,  for  instance,  first  decide  what  particular  branch 
of  the  industry  he  wishes  to  enter.  If  for  growing  fruit  to  sell  in  a  dried 
or  dessicated  condition,  he  must  take  care  to  select  a  district  where  the 
climate  is  favourable  to  sun-drying,  this  being  preferable  to  artificial  heat. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  intends  to  trade  in  fresh  fruits,  he  must  take  into 
consideration  the  questions  of  transit  and  market  facilities,  besides  favourable 
climatic  conditions.  Great  care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  orchard  lands.  In  some  of  the  warmer  districts  of  the  State,  with  a 
rainfall  up  to  25  inches,  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  can  be  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  than  is  the  case  in  this  district.  Take,  for  instance,  the  peach,, 
apricot,  and  nectarine,  all  of  which  cannot  be  profitably  grown  here;  the 
tree  lacks  the  productiveness  and  the  fruit  the  quality  of  those  grown  in 
warmer  districts.  He  thought  this  locality  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
apples,  pears,  and  plums.  He  did  not  favour  the  planting  of  apples  and 
pears  in  poor  land.  Though  the  trees  sometimes  do  well  in  appearance,  they 
nevertheless  prove  unprofitable.  The  most  profitable  orchards  were  those 
that  are  situated  on  the  strong  hillside  slopes  or  rich  alluvial  gullies.  He 
did  not  think  apples  could  be  grown  on  too  rich  a  soil,  provided  it  is  kept 
well  drained  and  aerated.  In  this  district,  this  year,  some  trees  had  yielded 
as  many  as  30  cases  of  apples  each,  and  those  of  good  quality.  Stone-fruits, 
when  grown  here,  should  be  kept  on  the  hill-slopes,  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  improved  thereby.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  pay  to  work  the  land 
to  a  depth  of  15  to  18  inches  when  preparing  land  for  planting.  By  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  foods  are  more  readily  found  and  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  trees,  and  a  more  vigorous  growth  results.  Better  drainage  is 
also  obtained,  the  water  passing  more  readily  through  the  soil  to  the  lower 
levels  of  the  orchard.  He  preferred  the  septuple  system  of  planting,  with  the 
trees  twenty  feet  apart.  This  leaves  ample  room  for  the  mature  development 
of  the  trees,  and  facilitates  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard.  He  believed  that, 
if  it  were  possible,  it  would  pay  to  raise  all  stone-fruits  from  pips  planted  in 
their  permanent  positions  in  the  orchard.  He  knew  of  peach-trees  so  raised 
50  years  ago,  and  they  still  bear  very  good  fruit ;  also  apricot-trees  over  30 
years  old  that  had  never  been  translanted,  and  which  were  still  profitable. 
In  raising  trees  in  this  way  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  bud  or  graft 
whatever  variety  is  deemed  advisable.  In  planting  worked  or  other  trees,  he 
thought  it  an  advantage  to  severely  dock  the  large  main  roots:  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  encourage  deep  rooting  in  the  trees.  The  tap-root  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  replace  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  by 
severely  docking  the  main  roots  a  direct  downward  tendency  is  established 
directly  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  Where  the  land  is  not  trenched  or  sub¬ 
soiled,  a  good  hole  of  moderate  depth  should  be  sunk,  and  if  the  soil  is  poor, 
a  little  bone-meal  should  be  applied  at  the  time  of  planting.  This  gives  an 
impetus  to  the  growth,  and  enables  the  tree  to  establish  itself  the  first  season. 
Some  discussion  followed.  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Lewis  thought  sub-soiling  un¬ 
necessary  in  this  district,  while  Mr.  T.  Jacobs  thought  it  assisted  in  the 
drainage  of  the  orchard.  Mr.  Jacobs  did  not  believe  in  manuring  fruit-trees, 
even  when  young. 
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Clare,  July  10. 

Present — Messrs.  Jarman  (chair).  Kollosehe,  Kimber,  Daly,  Victorsen, 
W.  Kelly,  Pascoe,  Knappstein,  Berridge,  McKenzie,  I.  and  C.  J.  Radford, 
and  E.  H.  Kelly  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Marketing  Currants. — Mr.  P.  M.  Daly  initiated  a  discussion  on  this 
subject.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  the  producer  had  all  the 
work,  worry,  and  risk  of  production,  and  after  having  battled  more  or  less 
successfully  with  these  he  had  to  accept  whatever  prices  the  merchants 
thought  fit  to  offer.  He  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  growers 
should  unite,  and  by  united  action  endeavour  to  place  matters  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  in  the  interests  of  both  themselves  and  the  consumers. 
The  existing  state  of  things  was  very  unsatisfactory.  There  was  no  system 
of  grading  or  packing  currants  or  other  dried  fruits,  each  grower  preparing 
his  own  produce  as  best  he  could,  and  selling  how,  when,  and  where  he  could. 
He  was  sure  that  if  properly  handled  this  important  industry  would  re¬ 
sult  in  infinitely  greater  benefit,  not  only  to  this  district,  but  to  the  State 
generally. 


Clarendon,  August  10. 

Present — Messrs.  H.  C.  Harper  (chair),  J.  Wright,  sen.  and  jun.,  W. 
and  E.  Burpee,  A.  and  A.  A  Harper,  Sheidow,  Morphett,  J.  and  L.  Spencer, 
Dunnell,  Davidson,  Piggott,  Brooks,  and  Phelps  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  one  visitor. 

Harrowing  Growing  Crops. — Mr.  Burpee  wished  to  know  whether  mem¬ 
bers  had  any  experience  in  harrowing  growing  crops.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
stated  He  always  harrowed  his  crop  across  the  drills  with  sharp  harrows,  even 
where  the  soil  was  light,  very  few  wheat  plants  being  destroyed.  It  was  a 
check  to  the  weeds  if  the  harrowing  was  done  early.  Mr.  A.  A.  Harper  had 
harrowed  his  crops  twice  last  year,  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that 
he  would  go  over  them  three  times  this  season  if  the  weather  were  favour¬ 
able. 

Planting  Apple-trees. — Mr.  Harper  asked  whether  members  would  ad¬ 
vise  cutting  back  apple-trees  when  planting.  Members  favoured  cutting  back 
when  planting,  but  would  not  prune  too  hard  until  the  tree  came  into  bear¬ 
ing,  as  hard  pruning  promoted  too  much  growth  of  wood,  especially  in  good 
land. 

Potatoes. — Members  stated  they  had  got  better  results  from  imported 
seed  than  from  that  grown  locally.  Mr.  Harper  thought  it  would  pay  to 
give  the  land  a  dressing  of  lime.  Some  members  had  sprinkled  lime  to  dry 
the  sets  and  prevent  them  being  destroyed  by  slugs. 


Cradock,  August  8. 

Present  —  Messrs.  Clarke  (chair),  Solly,  Gillick,  Marshall,  McAuley, 
Hilder,  and  Richards  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  one  visitor. 

Crows. — Mr.  Clarke  made  mention  of  the  damage  crows  had  done  to  his 
crop,  and  wished  to  know  of  a  remedy  to  eradicate  or  check  the  pest.  He 
showed  some  droppings  of  crows  which  consisted  largely  of  the  refuse  of 
wheat  grains,  and  even  the  green  plants  and  roots  which  had  either  passed 
through  or  been  disgorged  by  the  crows.  His  crop  was  hardly  one-third  as 
thick  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  damage  by  crows.  Mr.  McAuley  said  he  had 
adonted  the  following  method  for  killing  crows  that  were  troublesome  to 
lambs: — “Put  some  Vernox  preparation  in  a  kerosene-tin,  and  dip  some 
large  pieces  of  meat  in  it ;  take  them  out  immediately  and  allow  the  excess 
to  drip  off;  then  throw  the  meat  where  it  will  attract  the  crows.”  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  he  had  killed  about  300  crows  in  this  way. 


Crystal  Brook,  July  11. 

Present — Messrs.  Forgan  (chair),  Venning,  Pavv.  Shaw,  Morrish, 
Clarke.  Weston.  Kelly,  Solomon.  Townsend,  H.  and  S.  Billinghurst,  Miell, 
Hutchinson,  and  Cowled  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  one  visitor. 
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Annual  Report. — The  Hon.  Secretary  submitted  his  annual  report. 
During  the  year  ten  meetings  had  been  held  with  an  average  attendance  of 
a  little  over  seventeen  members.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meetings: — “The  Standard  Wheat  Question,”  “The  American 
Grain  Certificate,”  “Catch  Crops,”  “Rabbit  Destruction,”  “Rural  Educa¬ 
tion,”  “Horsebreaking,”  “Ewes  for  Breeding  Lambs  for  the  Market,”  and 
“The  Work  of  the  late  Wm.  Farrer.”  The  sixteenth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Northern  Branches  was  held  at  Crystal  Brook  on  February  19,  when 
delegates  from  various  Branches  and  two  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
were  present.  Eleven  new  members  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  while 
the  names  of  five  were  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-attendance. 


Cummins,  August  10. 

Present — Messrs.  R.  Siviour  (chair),  Cooper,  Mitchell,  Hill,  Coultharu, 
Tilling,  Nosworthy,  Fuss,  Durdin,  Hamilton,  Brown,  Potter,  and  W.  H. 
Siviour  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  eight  visitors. 

Pigs  on  the  Farm. — Mr.  Mitchell  gave  a  short  address  on  the  best  breed 
of  pigs  for  farmers.  He  thought  it  paid  handsomely  to  keep  a  few  pigs  on 
the  farm,  as  there  was  always  a  lot  of  waste  which  could  be  fed  to  pigs  at 
a  profit.  He  favoured  the  Berkshire  pig  crossed  with  the  Poland-China,  and 
if  another  cross  were  required,  he  thought  a  good  result  would  be  obtained 
by  crossing  back  again  with  the  Berkshire  boar.  He  considered  the  Berk¬ 
shire  the  best  all-round  pig.  The  cheapest,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  best 
way  to  keep  pigs  was  to  have,  say,  two  small  paddocks  from  eight  to  ten 
acres ;  one  of  these  could  be  left  as  fallow  and  the  other  sown  for  earty  green- 
feed  and  the  pigs  turned  on  it.  A  good  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Thring 
stated  that  last  year  he  had  killed  two  pigs  at  two  years  old,  and  sold  them 
at  4d.  per  lb.,  realizing  £11  10s. 


Davenport,  August  6. 

Present — Messrs.  Bothwell  (chair),  Roberts,  Holdsworth,  Bryant,  Mes¬ 
senger,  and  Lecky  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Wheat  Commission. — Mr.  Roberts  reviewed  some  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Wheat  Commission.  He  said  he  could  bear  out  the  statement 
made  by  Professor  Angus  in  regard  to  rubbish  in  wheat.  He  had  had  long 
experience  in  the  cleaning  of  wheat  after  it  had  been  delivered  by  farmers 
to  the  mill.  What  with  drake,  barley,  oats,  smut,  chaff,  etc.,  fully  one 
bushel  out  of  twenty-four  was  rubbish.  As  to  the  wheat-bag,  at  the  1907 
Congress  he  contended,  amidst  a  storm  of  opposition,  that  the  wheat-bags 
were  too  large.  He  thought  it  was  very  unfair  that  the  wheat-merchants 
and  millers  should  combine  to  control  the  wheat  market  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  producer.  Considerable  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Messenger  ques¬ 
tioned  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  farmers  joining  the  Farmers’  Union. 
They  did  not  seem  to  get  any  better  prices  from  it  than  the  “combine”  was 
offering  for  their  produce.  He  thought  farmers  were  very  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  through  this  lack  of  competition,  and  in  the  matter  of  corn-sacks, 
implements,  etc.,  they  were  also  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants. 


Dawson,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Renton  (chair),  Kennedy.  Meyers,  Watkins,  Burden, 
Hughes,  Carmody,  Warner,  Nottle,  Smart,  G.  and  W.  A.  Wilson,  and 
Hodges  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Dairying. — Mr.  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  In  introducing 
his  subject,  he  emphasized  the  suitability  of  the  district  for  this  industry. 
The  dairy-herds  here  were  composed  mainly  of  the  various  breeds  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Dairy  Experts.  Shorthorns  were  being  much  advocated  of 
late  as  combining  a  fair-size  frame  with  good  milking-qualities.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  Jersey  arid  Ayrshire  breeds.  Mr.  Kennedy  favoured 
the  Shorthorn  as  a  whole,  though  they  were  rather  inclined  to  beef  produc- 
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tion.  He  said  a  good  deal  could  be  done  towards  raising  the  standard  of  a 
dairy-herd  by  a  judicious  selection  of  heifers.  The  question  as  to  when  a 
cow  was  at  her  best  was  a  very  open  one.  He  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
maturity  and  development  in  different  cows.  It  was  a  mistake  to  judge  or 
condemn  a  heifer  on  the  first  year’s  results,  unless  she  was  an  absolute 
failure  or  had  some  serious  defect.  Some  cows  reached  their  zenith  at  six 
or  seven  years,  while  others  matured  earlier.  Some  could  be  kept  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  provided  their  teeth  were  good.  In  the  matter  of 
feeding,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  paid  to  feed  cows  well.  Profits  might  be 
small  for  a  time,  but  it  was  bad  policy  to  let  a  cow  get  in  low  condition.  He 
made  a  practice  of  endeavouring  to  have  his  cows  come  into  milk  about 
February  or  March,  milking  them  until  the  end  of  December,  a  period  of 
nine  or  ten  months,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cow.  It  was  easier 
to  dry  off  a  cow  in  summer  than  when  greenfeed  was  plentiful.  A  good 
cow  should,  under  favourable  circumstances,  return  a  clear  profit  of  £10  per 
annum,  while  the  average  for  a  dairy-herd  should  be  about  £8,  allowing  a 
small  proportion  for  aged  cows  and  heifers.  The  returns  from  the  progeny 
and. the  feed  for  pigs  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Briefly  summarized,  the 
essential  points  were  regularity  in  milking,  separating  the  milk  immediately 
after  milking,  strict  attention  to  every  detail,  and  provision  made  in  the 
milking-yard  for  shelter  and  sanitation.  Discussion  of  the  paper  was  held 
over  until  next  meeting. 


Forest  Range,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  F.  Green  (chair),  A.  H.  and  J.  Green,  Rowley,  Vickers, 
Waters,  McLaren,  Mason,  Collins,  Hale,  and  Monks  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  one 
visitor. 

Apples  and  Pears.  —  The  question  was  asked  by  a  member  whether  it 
was  sufficient  to  single-work  apple-trees  in  the  nursery  instead  of  double¬ 
working  them.  Members  were  of  opinion  that  to  secure  blight-proof  trees 
it  was  necessary  to  double-work  them.  It  was  not  considered  advisable  to 
plant  the  Cleopatra  apple  on  the  high  ground  in  the  district;  members  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Jonathan.  The  statement  by  the  Premier  that  apples  were  sold  in 
the  Old  Country  on  the  sample  of  one  apple  was  referred  to.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Branch  compete  at  fruit  shows  held  in  England,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  select,  grade,  pack,  and  forward  the  apples  next  year.  In¬ 
formation  was  sought  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  pear-trees  to  plant  in  the 
district,  and  the  Duchess,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Lemon  Bergamot  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  three  good  varieties.  [Mr.  Quinn,  the  Horticultural  Expert,  states 
that  if  by  the  Duchess  is  meant  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  that  pear  up  to  the 
present  has  only  been  suitable  for  local  markets  where  the  demand  seems  to 
be  good,  particularly  as  this  variety  is  now  being  dried  freely;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  under  improved  methods  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  exported. 
Beurre  Clairgeau  has  not  carried  well  on  the  whole,  and  has  not  kept  well 
locally  under  test  in  cool  storage.  Glou  Morceau  has  proved  a  better  pear  in 
most  localities  for  export  purposes.  The  Lemon  Bergamot  is  essentially  a 
local  market  fruit.  Beurre  Bose  is  spoken  of  highly  as  an  export  variety,  as 
is  also  Josephine  de  Malines. — Ed.] 


Forster,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  W.  Towill  (chair),  Johns,  Searle,  Scarfe,  A.  and  W.  E. 
Towill,  and  Payne  (Acting  Hon.  Sec.)i 

Economy  on  the  Farm. — Mr.  Payne  read  a  short  paper  on  “Economy  on 
the  Farm”  to  the  following  effect: — The  most  successful  farmers  of  to-day 
are  those  who  have  studied  economy  on  their  farms.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  a  farmer  can  do  this,  the  first  and  most  important  being  to  save 
and  conserve  as  much  fodder  during  good  seasons  as  possible  for  feeding 
to  farm  stock  during  dry  spells.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  destroy  or  burn 
any  cocky-chaff,  as  this  is  a  feed  that  will  always  help  to  keep  the  stock  in 
fair  condition  in  bad  seasons,  when  a  little  bran  or  pollard  is  mixed  with 
it.  He  did  not  advise  using  it  in  its  raw  state,  as  then  it  is  likely  to  cause 
impaction  and  result  in  the  loss  of  both  cattle  and  horses.  A  good  stack 
of  straw  if  gathered  soon  after  stripping  has  been  found  beneficial  to  feed 
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to  stock  during  cold,  wet  weather.  A  small  blacksmith’s  forge  and  a  few 
tools  are  also  the  means  of  effecting  a  great  saving  on  the  farm.  He  also 
referred  to  the  best  time  for  watering  a  team  of  working  horses,  which  he 
■considered  to  be  before  they  are  fed.  The  horses  will  keep  in  better  con¬ 
dition  on  less  feed  by  doing  this.  He  had  seen  this  mentioned  in  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Agriculture  some  years  ago,  and  having  tried  it  could  bear  out  the 
statement.  Farmers  who  have  got  large  tanks  at  their  wells  and  ball-taps 
on  the  troughs  should  use  only  shallow  troughs.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  water  as  pure  as  possible.  Some  discussion  followed,  members  gene¬ 
rally  expressing  the  opinion  that  they  preferred  feeding  grain  with  cocky- 
chaff. 

Grain  for  Greenfeed. — Mr.  W.  Towill  wished  to  know  the  best  grain 
to  sow  for  greenfeed.  [Probably  barley  will  give  the  best  results,  though 
some  of  the  early  wheats,  if  sown  early,  can  be  fed  down,  and  will  still 
give  a  good  yield  of  grain. — Ed.] 


Fowler  Bay,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Giles  (chair),  Riddle,  Leicester,  Winter,  and  Atkins 
{Hon.  Sec.)  and  two  visitors. 

Fallowing. — In  a  short  discussion  on  this  subject  members  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  shallow  ploughing,  as  in  deep  ploughing  the  sour  sub¬ 
soil  is  liable  to  be  turned  up. 

Scours  in  Horses. — Mr.  Riddle  wished  to  know  a  cure  for  horses  scour¬ 
ing  badly  on  greenfeed,  inflammation  setting  in  and  resulting  in  death. 
[Veterinary-Surgeon  Desmond  states  that  he  cannot  advise  on  this  matter 
until  particulars  are  supplied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  greenfeed. — Ed.] 


Gawler  River,  August  7. 

Present — Messrs.  A.  M.  Dawkins  (chair),  Hillier,  H.  Dawkins,  Spencer, 
Roediger,  Hayman,  and  Winckel  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Horse  Dentistry. — Mr.  Hayman  read  a  few’  extracts  dealing  with  this 
subject.  He  thought  that  if  the  teeth  of  a  horse  were  well  looked  after  much 
suffering  could  be  avoided,  and  mentioned  a  case  where  a  horse  had  lost  a 
tooth  and  the  opposite  tooth  had  grown  so  long  that  it  cut  into  the  jaw 
bone.  Some  discussion  followed,  and  members  agreed  that  much  good  would 
result  if  the  teeth  of  horses  were  occasionally  examined  by  a  competent  man. 
Slobbering  is  a  sure  indication  that  something  is  amiss,  either  a  loose  tooth 
or  some  sharp  points  piojecting,  causing  irritation. 


Golden  Grove,  August  13. 

Present — Messrs.  Maxv’ell  (chair),  Milne,  Ross,  and  Harper  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Something  about  Eggs. — A  paper  on  this  subject  written  by  Mr.  Lyon 
was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  “Eggs  are  perhaps  not  the  least  important 
product  on  the  farm.  The  egg  trade  is  one  which  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  England,  that  is  a  very  large  importer  of  eggs.  Distance  no 
doubt  prevents  Australian  importers  from  competing  successfully  writh  the 
countries  nearer  home.  Even  ‘infertile’  eggs  cannot  be  considered  fresh  when 
they  reach  London  from  here,  though  they  were  ‘new  laid’  only  three  days 
prior  to  shipment.  What  may  be  termed  ‘best’  eggs  are  always  scarce  in 
England.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  demand  for  this  article.  There  are  seve¬ 
ral  firms  in  London  which  weekly  require  40,000  or  so  of  the  best  eggs.  One 
is  reputed  to  buy  a  million  in  a  year  for  sale  at  2d.  each.  The  National 
Poultry  Organization  Society  has  orders  weekly  for  40,000  to  60,000  more 
than  it  can  supply.  The  trade  cannot  obtain  from  the  home  production 
more  than  one-third  of  what  it  requires.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  have  been  something  like  160,000,000  fewer  eggs  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  abroad.  There  is  also  an  enormous  outlet  in  England  for  the 
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cheaper  eggs.  These  are  required  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  also  by  the 
various  trades  and  manufactures,  such  as  bookbinding,  embrocation  com¬ 
pounding.  glove-making,  biscuit  factories,  etc.  One  English  writer 
states:  ‘“Nearness  to  market  and  the  colour  of  the  egg  tell.  The  farther  the 
exporter  is  from  our  shores  the  smaller  his  return,  and  the  more  brown  eggs 
in  his  consignment  the  higher  the  payment  he  receives.'5  French  eggs  reach 
England  four  to  six  days  after  being  taken  from  the  nest;  Italian  about 
eleven,  and  Russian  from  twenty-eight  to  forty.  For  brown  Danish  new- 
laid  eggs  shippers  are  receiving  6d.  per  120  more  than  for  white  ones  of 
equal  size  and  quality.  Just  why  this  is  cannot  be  determined,  except  that 
the  English  public  prefers  the  brown  egg.  The  quality  and  flavour  of  an 
egg  depend  not  on  the  colour  of  its  shell  but  on  the  feeding  of  the  fowl 
that  lays  it.  In  England  the  value  of  the  egg  is  assessed  by  its  size,  colour, 
and  freshness.  In  Adelaide  and  elsewhere  in  South  Australia,  however,  size 
apparently  makes  no  difference  in  price.  The  freshness  of  an  egg  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  process  known  as  ‘“candling."  An  egg  which  has  been  sat  upon 
by  a  broody  hen  would  show  a  darkening  of  the  yoke.  An  egg  not  more 
than  three  days  old,  if  properly  kept,  is  transparent.  In  a  “new-laid'5  egg 
the  air-space  should  not  be  bigger  than  a  threepenny-bit,  while  in  an  egg 
fresh  from  the  nest  there  should  be  no  air-space  at  all.  Egg  preservation 
in  a  small  way  is  now  practically  confined  to  two  methods,  viz.,  lime  and 
waterglass.  The  following  is  a  report  on  watergiass  experiments  by  Jas. 
Hendrick,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Science  :  “Eggs  which  had  been  kept  in  waterglass  for  a  few  months  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  in  appearance,  flavour,  or  smell,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  from  what  are  called  ‘fresh  eggs’ — that  is,  fresh  eggs  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  sense,  as  applied  to  eggs  free  from  decomposition  or  taint,  but  which 
may  be  several  days  old.  A  really  fresh  egg,  only  a  few  hours  laid,  is  easily 
distinguished  in  flavour  and  appearance  when  cooked  from  the  ‘fresh  egg* 
or  preserved  egg,  and  is  known  as  the  ‘new-laid’  egg.  The  eggs  which  had 
been  preserved  for  about  six  months  tasted  and  smelt  like  well-kept  eggs  a 
few  days  old,  as  the  eggs  in  question  were  not  appreciably  changed  to  my 
eye  or  palate  by  a  few  months’  stay  in  waterglass.  As  the  eggs  get  older, 
however,  a  distinct  change  is  found,  which  can  be  appreciated  by  both  the 
eye  and  palate.  Eggs  which  have  been  three  or  four  years  in  waterglass  are 
easily  recognized.  The  white  becomes  pink  in  colour  and  very  liquid:  the 
egg  acquires  a  slightly  peculiar  taste,  which  to  my  palate  suggested  soda. 
At  the  same  time,  even  when  four  years  old,  the  eggs  had  no  unpleasant 
taste  or  smell,  and  the  white  coagulated  in  the  usual  way  in  cooking.  Though 
there  was  a  slight  characteristic  odour  when  the  eggs  were  cooked,  it  was 
not  a  stale  or  bad  smell,  and  did  not  suggest  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (a  very 
close  resemblance  to  rotten  eggs).  The  changes  in  the  preserved  eggs  take 
place  very  gradually.  The  first  year  they  are  hardly  noticeable,  at  two  years 
they  are  distinct,  but  not  so  distinct  as  at  three  or  four  years  old.55  Some 
discussion  followed.  Mr.  Milne  stated  that  unless  systematically  managed 
poultry  would  not  be  profitable  on  the  farm,  while  the  Chairman  thought 
this  district  too  cold  for  winter  egg-production. 


Inkerman,  August  11. 

Present — Messrs.  T.  Smart  (chair),  Lomman,  Gregg,  Williams,  Saint, 
Daniel,  and  F.  Smart  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Care  of  Horses. — Mr.  J.  Lomman  read  a  short  paper  dealing  with  this 
subject.  He  stated  that  although  the  motor  is  likely  to  supplant  horse¬ 
power  by  degrees,  the  horse  would  still  hold  his  own  for  many  more  years 
to  come,  and  deserved  all  the  care  and  attention  it  was  possible  to  bestow 
upon  it.  The  feeding  of  the  horse  should  on  no  account  be  neglected,  good 
hay-chaff  being  preferable  to  any  other.  Where  only  wheaten  chaff  could 
be  obtained,  it  was  a  good  plan  to  damp  it  down  with  a  little  water  and 
treacle.  The  horse  should  be  occasionally  given  a  course  of  reliable  con¬ 
dition  powders  to  keep  him  in  good  health.  Where  the  horse  is  called  upon 
to  do  heavy  work,  the  collars  should  always  be  well  seen  to.  The  collar 
should  be  a  good  fit  to  prevent  galling.  Where  the  collar  does  not  fit  too 
well  he  found  it  a  good  plan  to  pack  it  with  a  bran-bag.  Some  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
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Kanmantoo,  August  5. 

Present — Messrs.  J.  Downing  (chair),  Mills,  Hair,  AV.  Downing,  Lewis, 
Shepherd,  and  Lehmann  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  several  visitors. 

Homestead  Meeting. — This  meeting  was  held  at  the  homestead  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Mills.  During  the  day  an  inspection  Avas  made  of  some  fine  merino 
rams  and  ewes. 

Carob  Beans. — The  Chairman  tabled  a  sample  of  carob  beans,  both  whole 
and  crushed;  he  used  them  for  feeding  pigs.  The  trees  from  which  they 
were  taken  were  about  twelve  feet  high. 

Immprovement  of  Pastures. — Mr.  Mills  read  a  paper  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  grass-lands.  In  introducing  his  subject  Mr.  Mills  referred  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  which,  together  with  The  Journal  of 
Ary  riculture,  he  considered  a  very  real  source  of  education  to  the  South  Aus¬ 
tralian  farmer.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  evident  decreasing  grazing- 
pmver  of  the  hills  in  the  district.  He  had  noticed  in  an  article  in  the  Pas- 
toralist’s  lieview  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  New  Zealand.  Lands  there 
that  formerly  carried  fhre  sheep  to  the  acre  and  kept  them  fat  would  iioav 
scarcely  carry  two  and  a  half  sheep  per  acre.  It  was  suggested  in  this 
article  that  each  paddock  should  be  grazed  with  cattle  for  a  year  in  turn. 
This,  howe\rer,  would  hardly  appeal  to  the  sheep-breeder,  as  the  returns 
from  sheep  are  greater  and  the  risks  less.  The  dairying-industry  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  headway  here,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  labour  required,  and  partly  due  to  the  risk  of  loss  of  cattle.  Manuring 
Avas  not  practicable  on  a  large  portion  of  the  lands,  and  he  thought  there 
Avere  but  feAV  Avho  could  afford  to  close  their  paddocks  doAvn  to  allow  the 
grasses  to  go  to  seed  and  produce  a  thicker  crop  the  next  season.  He  had 
tried  as  an  experiment  soAving  some  grasses  thickhT  in  rows  in  a  cul- 
twated  paddock,  and  they  promised  to  turn  out  a  success.  But  after  graz¬ 
ing  some  sheep  on  them  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the\T  had  practically 
pulled  the  young  plants  all  up  by  the  roots.  This  proved  the  Avisdom  of 
resting  the  grass-lands  as  far  as  possible  from  the  time  of  the  first  autumn 
rains  until  Avell  into  the  spring,  Avhen  the  young  plants  have  obtained  a 
firm  hold.  To  enable  this  to  be  done  the  culth'ation  of  early  winter  fodders 
AA’ould  have  to  be  practised,  such  as  kale,  rape,  barley,  and  perhaps  turnips 
or  kohlrabi.  There  was  considerable  scope  for  experiments  in  this  direction. 
The  paper  was  Avell  discussed.  Rabbits  were  thought  to  be  the  cause  of 
reducing  the  carrying-capacity  of  pasture  lands,  and  united  efforts  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  pest  in  check;  also,  Avire-netting  fences  should  be  erected. 
A  visitor  stated  that  his  practice  for  nine  years  had  been  to  keep  out  all 
stock  from  June  to  February  to  allow  the  spear-grass  to  root  firmly.  He 
then  grazed  wethers  or  cattle  on  it — not  eAves  and  lambs,  as  they  were 
‘  ‘grubbers. ”  A  paddock  of  650  acres  which  would  preAnouslv  carry  only  200 
sheep  noAv  carried  400.  He  had  greatly  improAred  his  pastures  in  this  way. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hair  made  reference  to  the  Roseworthv  Agricultural  College  lands, 
Avhere  three  to  four  sheep  are  grazed  per  acre.  He  thought  this  was  due  to 
the  heavy  dressings  of  manure  the  land  had  received.  Air.  Thomas  Hair,  of 
A7ictoria,  thought  it  would  pay  farmers  in  this  district  to  go  in  for  a  thresh¬ 
ing-plant,  as  the  straAV  was  very  valuable  to  stock  in  the  winter-time,  and 
could  be  saved  for  years.  The  charge  of  threshing  in  A7ictoria  Avas  from  6d.  to 
7d.  per  bag."  Air.  P.  LeAvis  said  he  had  applied  a  dressing  of  1  cwt.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  to  his  grass-lands,  and  they  Avere  showing  Avell  ahead  of  the  un- 
manured  blocks. 

AVashes  in  Land. — Mr.  AY.  Doiving  wished  to  knoAv  the  best  method  of  pre- 
Arenting  Avashes  in  land.  He  had  some  on  his  land  8  ft.  deep  and  twice  as 
wide.  Air.  E.  Downing  said  that  on  his  sandy  lands  he  sloped  the  banks  doAvn, 
placed  logs  across,  and  carted  old  chaff  and  straw  on  them.  This  caused 
a  good  growth  of  grass,  which  helped  to  bind  the  soil.  Air.  Alills  used  stones 
and  furze,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  found  that  by  placing  stones  across  the 
Avatercourses  every  few  chains  they  Avould  silt  up  and  preA’ent  washing. 

Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  Avas  submitted  by  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary.  During  the  year  11  meetings  had  been  held,  at  one  of  Avhich  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Poultry  Expert  (Air.  Laurie)  had  lectured  on  poultry.  Papers  on  the 
following  subjects  had  been  read,  “Poultry,”  “Potato-growing,”  and 
“Country  Labour,”  besides  which  se\Teral  interesting  discussions  on  various 
subjects  had  taken  place.  A  visit  of  inspection  was  made  to  the  Roseworthy 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  Chairman  had  attended  before  the  AYheat  Com¬ 
mission  to  grve  eATidence  on  behalf  of  the  Branch. 
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Koolunga,  August  6. 

Present  —  Messrs.  Sandow  (chair),  Button,  Palmer,  Jose,  Butterfield, 
Perrin,  and  Cooper  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Agricultural  Bureau  Work. — Mr.  R.  H.  Palmer  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  to  the  following  effect:- — Practical  agriculture  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  science,  and  the  man  who  is  content  to  jog  along ,  in  the  good  old 
way  will  soon  find  he  has  been  left  behind  by  the  more  up-to-date  and  pro¬ 
gressive  cultivator.  Looking  at  other  countries  besides  our  own,  and 
studying  the  manners  and  methods  followed  by  progressive  agriculturists, 
we  find  there  never  has  been  such  a  time  as  at  present  of  research  and  ex¬ 
perimenting,  and  of  anxiety  to  wrest  from  Dame  Nature  her  secrets  about 
soils,  plant-food,  fertilizers,  etc.  What  seemed  to  him  deplorable  was  that 
the  farming  community  of  this  State  was  not  properly  organized ;  every  man 
seems  to  stand  apart  from  his  neighbour.  Other  trades  and  callings  have 
their  unions  and  organizations,  and  why  should  not  farmers  be  better 
organized?  At  present  they  stand  practically  alone,  and  consequently,  as 
a  body,  they  cannot  exert  the  necessary  influence  on  public  opinion.  Union 
is  power,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  farmer  demands  it.  If  such 
unionism  existed  among  wheat-growers,  would  there  then  be  to-day  that 
vexed  question  of  the  standard  bushel  of  wheat?  Or  would  the  farmer 
have  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  merchant  for  his  wheat?  Assuredly 
not ;  for  the  farmer  would  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  standard  and  the 
price.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Agricultural  Bureau  become  that  force, 
that  power,  in  the  land,  which  would  sweep  away  the  disadvantages  and 
the  injustice  which  prevail  to-day.  To  effect  this  the  Branches  must  be 
made  popular  and  the  meetings  interesting  and  instructive.  Their  object 
ought  to  be  to  create  and  encourage  interest  in  agriculture  in  its  various 
forms,  and  to  spread  useful  knowledge  among  the  producers — in  short,  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  should  be  a  mutual  improvement  society.  It  should 
be  the  means  of  furnishing  to  the  young  generation  of  farmers  an  educa¬ 
tion  to  fit  them  for  their  work,  and  be  the  voice  of  the  country  on  all 
questions  touching  the  wellbeing  of  the  producer.  There  are  existing  to-day 
a  large  number  of  Branches,  and  each  Branch  is  supposed  to  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  every  month ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them  hold  but  few  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year.  Then,  again,  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  is 
deplorable.  Even  this  Branch  has  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  fifteen,  whereas  in  such  a  district  it  should  be  thirty  or  forty. 
Scanning  the  reports  of  Branches  for  the  past  year  or  two,  there  seems  to 
be  a  lack  of  real  interest,  a  want  of  go  and  determination,  and  an  absence 
of  responsibility  which  promises  a  speedy  and  unnatural  death  to  many  of 
the  Branches.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek :  analyze  the  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  you  will  place  them  under  one  of  these  heads — 1.  The  working 
member  who  attends  regularly  and  does  his  best  to  make  the  meetings  in¬ 
teresting  and  help  things  along ;  2,  the  shy  member  who  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  stored  away  under  his  hat,  but  is  too  shy  to  give 
utterance  to  it;  and,  3,  we  have  the  indifferent  or  lazy  member  who  fails 
to  take  interest  in  the  meetings.  To  make  the  meetings  a  success  and  to 
maintain  interest  requires  united  as  well  as  individual  effort.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  must  recognize  he  is  a  part  of  the  machine.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
for  a  few,  month  after  month,  to  fill  up  the  programme,  and  it  is  not  fair. 
All  should  help,  and  all  can  help.  There  are  some  members  who  say  it 
is  beyond  them  to  get  up  a  paper  or  give  an  address ;  but  meet  them  in 
the  field,  and  you  will  find  that  they  have  a  store  of  useful  information,  and 
yet  when  their  turn  comes  they  will  not  come  forward.  There  are  num¬ 
bers.  amongst  us  who  have  had  years  of  experience  at  farming,  and  whose 
experiences  are  worth  relating,  but  they  are  shy.  Then,  again,  we  have 
men  brimming  over  with  ideas  of  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  Well,  let 
those  men  bring  forward  these  ideas.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  made 
known  and  their  practicability  discussed.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  handy 
man  on  the  farm  who  has  a  knack  of  making  contrivances  that  save  time, 
labour,  and  money.  Let  him  bring  those  to  our  meetings ;  in  fact,  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  will  make  the  meetings  instructive.  Let  every 
member  bring  anything  that  ,may  have  arrested  his  attention  during  the 
month,  such  as  plants,  grubs,  weeds,  tools,  labour-saving  appliances,  etc. 
Let  him  speak  at  least  once  on  every  subject  introduced  for  discussion,  and 
bring  a  visitor  who  may  be  interested,  and  perhaps  become  a  member.  Why 
should  not  the  Branch  possess  a  small  library  of  works  on  farming,  manures, 
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treatment  of  stock,  and  other  useful  subjects?  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  small  donation,  wherewith  two  or  three  books  could  be  purchased  every 
year.  The  books  could  be  loaned  out  to  members  for  a  month  at  a  time. 
Further,  every  member  should  conduct  experimental  work  on  his  farm.  By 
these  means  he  can  discover  the  wheats  most  suitable  for  his  farm,  and  also 
keep  the  different  varieties  pure.  Members  must  be  on  the  look-out  for 
matters  of  interest  appearing  in  the  papers,  and  bring  newspaper  clippings 
to  the  meetings;  others  may  not  have  read  them.  A  good  discussion  en¬ 
sued.  Mr.  Cooper  considered  that  the  paper  contained  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  thought  the  fixing  of  the  standard  was  necessary  from  year  to 
year  for  trade  purposes,  and  was  opposed  to  the  fixing  of  a  standard  for 
all  time.  Mr.  Jose  said  it  was  unfair  to  dock  wheat  under  the  standard,  and 
not  give  any  more  for  that  going  over  the  standard.  Regret  was  expressed 
at  the  lack  of  interest  in  Bureau  work,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  if  they  were  to  unite.  The  plan  of 
carrying  on  experimental  work  at  home  was  a  good  one. 


Koppio,  August  13. 

Present — Messrs.  Brennand  (chair),  G.  B.  and  Si.  Gardiner.  G.  and 
M.  Howard,  Newell,  Thompson,  and  F.  and  R.  Richardson  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Barley. — Mr.  Newell  tabled  a  splendid  sample  of  barley,  3  ft.  high, 
which  had  been  grown  on  land  manured  with  stable  manure. 

Tree-planting. — Mr.  M.  Howard  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He 
stated  that  tree-planting  was  too  much  neglected  by  farmers,  not  only  for 
supplying  timber  and  firewood  in  years  to  come,  but  also  for  providing 
shelter  for  their  stock.  At  the  present  time  a  few  old  trees  are  left  when 
clearing  the  land.  These  give  but  little  shelter  to  stock,  and  in  a  few 
years  fall  over.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  trees  in  clumps,  as  then  more 
»  shelter  is  afforded  stock  than  by  single  trees.  They  should  be  planted  in 
June  so  as  to  become  fairly  well  established  before  the  summer  sets  in. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  plant  fruit-trees  around  the  house  with  some  orna¬ 
mental  trees  on  the  outside  of  them  as  a  protection  from  hot  winds.  Tree¬ 
planting  may  mean  a  little  trouble  and  expense,  but  the  farmer  is  well  re¬ 
paid  for  these,  as  he  not  only  improves  his  homestead  in  appearance,  but 
also  adds  to  its  value.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  members  generally 
agreed  with  Mr.  Howard.  One  member  pointed  out  that  if  ornamental 
trees  were  planted  too  near  an  orchard  the  fruit-trees  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  Several  varieties  of  trees  for  shelter  were  suggested,  amongst  them 
gums,  Remarkable  pines,  silver  wattles,  sheaoaks,  and  carob  bean. 

Stock  on  Roads. — At  the  previous  meeting  Air.  Newell  read  a  few  notes 
on  ‘‘Stock  Running  at  Large  on  Roads.”  He  stated  that  this  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  causing  considerable  annoyance  to  farmers  generally,  and  frequently 
had  the  effect  of  making  bad  friends  amongst  neighbours.  People  who  turn 
their  stock  out  on  to  the  roads — probably  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  at 
home — should  think  of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  they  are  likely  to  cause 
other  people.  People  go  to  the  expense  of  making  their  fences  stock-  and 
vermin-proof,  only  to  have  them  damaged  by  straying  cattle.  This  is  no 
small  matter  when  it  is  considered  that  wire-netting  costs  something  like 
£25  per  mile.  Sheep  in  small  lots  might  do  good  on  the  roads  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  grass  down  to  prevent  fire,  but  personally  he  would  sooner  chance 
the  risk  of  fire  than  have  the  trouble  caused  by  roaming  stock. 


Kybybolite,  August  6. 

Present — Messrs.  Bradley  (chair),  G.  H.  and  C.  Hahn,  Lacey,  Wilson, 
Scholz,  Bartram,  Farrow,  Smith,  A.  Debney,  Bail,  and  O.  S.  Debney  (Hon. 
Sec.)  and  six  visitors. 

Co-operation. — A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  A.  Molineux  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  an  article  appearing  in  The  Garderi  and  Field  on  this  subject.  As 
there  was  no  over-production  in  this  district  of  the  things  dealt  with  in 
the  article,  further  discussion  was  abandoned. 

Fallow. — Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  subject.  Air.  Hahn  said 
he  had  not  been  favourably  impressed  with  fallow  in  this  district  during 
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the  past  two  years.  He  thought  that  if  fallowing  were  carried  out  late,  say 
in  October,  it  would  be  more  successful.  It  was  mentioned  by  some  that 
fallowed  land  had  not  compared  favourably  with  newly-ploughed  ground, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  members  that  the  heavy  rains 
during  the  past  few  years  had  been  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  fallow. 


Lameroo,  August  15. 

Present — Messrs.  F.  AY.  Eime  (chair),  H.  AY.,  E.  J.,  and  AAk  J.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Sinclair,  Marshall,  Ross,  Kentish,  and  R.  and  A.  J.  A.  Koch  (Hon. 
Sec.)  and  six  visitors. 

Homestead  Meeting. — This  meeting  was  held  at  the  homestead  of  Air. 
H.  D.  Kentish.  The  wheat  crops  were  inspected,  the  variety  showing  up 
best  at  the  time  of  inspection  being  a  plot  of  Silver  Bart  which  was  sown 
early;  this  was  about  6  inches  high,  healthy,  and  strong.  Attention  was 
then  directed  to  the  sheds  which  had  been  substantially  erected  of  iron 
during  the  short  period  Air.  Kentish  has  been  on  the  block.  Tea  was  kindly 
provided  by  Airs.  Kentish. 

ArERMiN  Extermination. — A  paper  on  this  subject  written  by  Air.  E.  T. 
Wray  was  read.  It  had  been  his  experience  that  trapping  was  the  best 
method  to  deal  with  the  rabbit  in  this  district.  The  farmer  has  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  look  after  traps  without  much  loss  of  time ;  for  instance,  when 
ploughing  the  traps  may  be  seen  to  night  and  morning,  as  also  when  scrub¬ 
rolling,  fencing,  etc.  The  little  time  spent  on  this  was  not  wasted,  and  well 
repaid  the  trouble.  Digging  out  the  burrows  was  also  effective,  but  he 
thought  more  could  be  caught  by  trapping.  Once  the  land  was  cleared  he 
did  not  think  much  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  rabbits  in 
check.  He  urged  the  necessity  for  united  action  in  this  matter,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  destroy  the  pest.  The  paper  was  well 
discussed,  and  several  cheap  and  effective  methods  of  destroying  vermin 'were 
suggested.  Blocking  the  hole  with  paper  and  earth  or  placing  a  piece  of 
bag  dipped  in  tar  in  the  burrow,  setting  light  to  it,  and  then  closing  the 
burrow  were  considered  worthy  of  trial.  One  member  suggested  placing  a 
netted  trap  with  a  valve-door  over  the  burrow,  as  in  this  way  not  even  the 
small  ones  could  escape. 

Experimental  Plots. — Air.  Eime  reported  on  the  experimental  plots 
that  were  being  worked  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  were  sown  a  little  late  to  suit  the  later  varieties.  He 
had  sown  43  lb.  of  seed  and  70  ft>.  of  manure  to  the  acre.  The  land  on  which 
they  were  sown  was  of  even  quality.  There  were  six  varieties,  of  which  Bobs 
looked  best,  then  came  Alajestic  and  Federation.  The  last-mentioned  was 
not  growing  or  stooling  so  well  as  it  usually  did.  Mr.  AY.  J.  Trowbridge 
stated  that  he  had  sown  some  Kubanka  wheat  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  At  present  it  was  a  good,  strong,  narrow-leaved  plant,  dark-green 
in  colour,  and  stooling  well. 

Summer  Fodders. — In  reply  to  enquiry.  Air.  Marshall  stated  that  Amber 
cane  was  the  best  summer  fodder  for  cattle  in  this  district.  It  should  be 
broadcasted  about  the  end  of  September  on  fallow  ground  at  the .  rate  of 
about  3  lb.  of  seed  to  the  acre.  He  had  had  good  results  from  rye  and  Stein- 
wedel  wheat  sown  together,  with  1  cwt.  of  manure  per  acre  for  early  winter 
feed. 


Lipson,  August  8. 

Present  —  Alessrs.  Provis  (chair),  Carr,  Dunow,  Barraud,  AfcCallum. 
Bratten,  A.  B.  and  G.  AYishart,  Christie,  France,  Partington,  and  Potter 
(Hon.  Sec.). 

Harrowing  Growing  Crops. — Air.  Provis  wished  to  know  members’  ex¬ 
perience  on  this  matter.  Air.  Barraud  did  not  think  that  it  would  bene¬ 
fit  crops  in  light  soil,  but  in  heavy  soil  he  would  roll  the  crop  and  then  har¬ 
row  :  this  should  prove  beneficial. 

Sample  of  Wheat. — Air.  A.  B.  AATshart  tabled  a  sample  of  King's  Early 
wheat,  3.  ft.  6  in.  high,  not  out  in  head,  which  he  had  taken  from  a  crop 
of  fifty  acres. 
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Maitland,  August  1. 

Present — Messrs.  Tossell  (chair),  Bawden,  Bentley.  Hill,  Heilemann, 
Jarrett,  Senr.  and  Junr.,  Lamshed,  O’Grady,  Treasure,  and  Pitcher  (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Annual  Report. — The  hon.  secretary  submitted  his  annual  report,  which 
showed  that  nine  meetings  had  been  held  during  the  year  with  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  nine  members  and  two  visitors.  Several  papers  had 
been  read  and  discussed  and  other  items  of  interest  brought  forward  for 
discussion. 


Mallala.,  August  3. 

Present — Messrs.  Loller  (chair),  J.  and  A.  V.  Nairn,  Marshman,  Han¬ 
cock,  Tembv,  Murphy,  F.  and  J.  Jenkins,  McCabe,  Griffiths,  Jarmyn,  Wor¬ 
den,  and  Nevin  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Motors  on  the  Farm. — Mr.  G.  Marshman  read  some  extracts  dealing 
with  motor-power  on  the  farm.  The  development  of  the  motor  as  a  means 
of  locomotion  had  inspired  farmers  with  the  hope  that  it  might  supersede 
the  present  costly  use  of  horse-traction  on  the  farm.  Accounts  of  tests  of 
motor-power  in  the  operations  of  harvesting  and  ploughing  in  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try  were  given,  and  while  they  did  not  afford  conclusive  proof  of  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  the  motor  to  farming-operations,  they  were  prophetic  of  much 
greater  success  in  this  direction.  Reference  was  made  to  the  increasing  cost 
of  suitable  horses  for  farm  work,  and  any  economy  that  could  be  effected 
by  a  change  of  power  would  be  welcomed.  Members  contended,  however, 
that  the  success  hitherto  attending  the  use  of  moters  on  the  farm  did  not 
warrant  the  risk  of  their  more  extensive  adoption.  Some  members  were 
doubtful  whether  the  horse  could  be  wholly  dispensed  with  ;  others  considered 
that  the  success  already  attained  in  stationary  engines  would  in  a  short  time 
be  applicable  to  traction-engines. 


Meadows,  August  10. 

Present — Messrs.  Ellis  (chair),  Brooks,  Griggs,  Warren,  Stone,  Nicolle, 
Smith,  Bottrill,  and  Morphett  (Hon.  Sec.),  and  two  visitors. 

Land  on  West  Coast. — Mr.  Bottrill  gave  an  address  dealing  generally 
with  lands  along  the  West  Coast.  He  said  that  the  land  along  the  coast 
north  of  Port  Lincoln  is  some  of  the  best  for  farming  in  the  State.  On  land 
a  few  miles  inland  wffiich  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of  years  as  much  as 
eight  bags  to  the  acre  has  been  reaped.  Most  of  the  farmers  obtained  the 
best  results  from  fallow  that  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated.  Now  that  it 
has  been  proved  that  farming  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  that  district, 
farmers  are  flocking  there  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  flourishing  farms 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  scrub.  The  nature  of  the  soil  varies  considerably, 
but  most  of  it  consists  of  limestone,  ironstone,  or  a  rich  red  loam,  all  very 
easily  worked.  Phosphates  are  profitably  applied,  but  he  had  seen  a  crop 
there  as  an  experiment  sown  without  manure  which  was  looking  very  well. 
Last  year,  the  season  being  unusually  dry,  the  late  crops  did  not  do  so  well 
as  the  year  before.  Where  the  broom-bush  grows  there  seems  to  be  a  subsoil 
which  causes  the  crop  to  grow  quickly  during  its  later  stages. 

Experimental  Orchard. — Members  took  exception  to  the  proposal  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  should  establish  an  experimental  orchard  on 
private  land  in  the  district,  as  in  their  opinion  there  were  thousands  of  acres 
of  more  suitable  land  owned  by  the  Government. 


Millicent,  July  31. 

Present — Messrs.  Oberlander  (chair),  McRostie,  Hart,  Holzgrefe,  Mullins, 
Stewart,  Mutton,  Bird,  Hogan,  Major,  Legoe,  Day,  Harris,  and  Thompson 
(Hon.  Sec.) 

Cultivation  of  Hops. — In  reply  to  question,  the  hon.  secretary  stated 
that  some  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Rich  had  grown  a  quantity  of  hops 
at  Millicent  with  success. 
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Frozen-lamb  Industry. — Mr.  Holzgrefe  delivered  an  address  on  this 
subject.  He  referred  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  New  Zealand  lambs 
when  compared  in  the  market  with  the  South  Australian  article.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  New  Zealand  graziers  in  having 
a  freezing-depot  almost  invariably  within  a  few  miles  of  their  paddocks,  and 
compared  with  these  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  the  industry 
is  carried  on  in  the  South-East.  Mr.  Hart  suggested  a  sea  outlet  for  South- 
Eeastern  produce  as  an  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Holzgrefe  said 
it  was  nonsense  for  outsiders  to  say  that  boats  would  not  call  any  more  fre¬ 
quently  if  freezing-works  were  established  along  the  coast,  and  Mr.  Harris 
contended  that  if  a  port  were  selected  the  freezing-works  would  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  seaboard  was  the  only  place  where  a  freezing-depot 
could  be  successfully  established.  Mr.  Harris  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
farmers  pulled  together  they  could  establish  a  freezing-depot  at  Beachport 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  Government  would  take  the  produce  without  a 
doubt.  Mr.  Harris  stated  that  a  lamb  depreciated  in  value  to  the  extent 
of  2s.  6d.  during  the  railway  journey  between  Millicent  and  Adelaide,  to 
which  Mr.  Legoe  replied  that  it  was  not  always  the  fault  of  the  railway 
authorities.  Farmers  were  not  altogether  guiltless  of  damaging  a  carcass. 
It  Avas  quite  a  common  practice  to  grab  a  lamb  by  the  wool  and  lift  it  about, 
while  the  use  of  sticks  and  poles  to  jamb  them  into  railway  trucks  was  quite 
a  popular  method  with  consignors.  A  discussion  then  followed  on  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  freezers  for  the  market.  Mr.  Stewart  observed  that  the  tails 
should  not  be  alloAA'ed  to  grow,  as  a  short  tail  gave  a  .  frozen  lamb  a  better 
appearance.  Mr.  Bird  thought  that  if  trucks  were  divided  into  four  com¬ 
partments  instead  of  tAA-o  it  AA^ould  be  an  improvement  and  lead  to  a  decline 
in  the  death-rate. 

Summer  Fodders. — Mr.  Hogan  asked  what  Avas  the  best  crop  to  grow 
as  early  summer  feed  for  dairy-cattle.  Mr.  Holzgrefe  said  he  had  learnt  from 
experience  that  maize  AA'as  the  best  crop  to  grow,  as  it  did  not  taint  the  milk. 
He  recommended  planting  it  in  drills  21  inches  apart,  and  mixing  the  seed 
with  ashes  or  other  manure,  the  Avhole  to  be  sown  from  the  manure-box. 
All  Aveeds  should  be  destroyed  betAveen  the  drills.  Autumn  Avas  considered  the 
best  time  for  soAA'ing  lucerne,  as  it  then  had  the  advantage  of  the  early  rains. 

Fertilizer  Analyses. — Mr.  Major  referred  to  delay  in  publication  of 
official  analyses  of  fertilizers.  It  Avas  resolved  to  ask  that  the  report  should 
be  published  in  March,  as  by  May,  Avhen  usually  issued,  the  farmers  had 
mostly  completed  their  purchases  for  the  season.  [The  Inspector  of  Fer¬ 
tilizers  points  out  that  in  taking  samples  for  analyses  he  makes  it  an  in¬ 
variable  practice  not  to  take  them  from  anything  but  manure  Avhich  is 
bagged  ready  for  delivery.  If  samples  Avere  taken  from  bulk-heaps  they 
might  not  be  representative  of  the  manure  as  actually  distributed.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  the  fertilizer  distribution  season  commences  about  the 
middle  of  January,  only  a  comparath'ely  small  number  of  samples  have  been 
obtained  by  the  middle  of  February.  Further,  if  the  results  available  Avere 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Journal,  it  would  mean  that  scarcely 
any  of  the  imported  manures  Avould  have  been  secured  by  that  date.  Special 
effort  will,  however,  be  made  next  year  to  have  the  analyses  published  as 
early  as  possible. — Ed.] 


Millicent,  August  18. 

Present — Messrs.  SteAAart  (chair),  Harris,  Oberlander,  Mutton,  Hogan, 
Varcoe,  Holzgrefe,  Legoe,  Major,  and  Thompson  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Potatoes. — Mr.  Oberlander  tabled  some  fine  samples  of  Snowflake  pota¬ 
toes  grown  on  the  edge  of  the  Wyrie  with  the  aid  of  potato-manure.  Mr. 
Mutton  considered  tfte  Up-to-date,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  White  Elephant 
A^arieties  specially  suitable  as  early  seed.  AA’hile  good  results  AA'ere  also  ob¬ 
tained  from  Redskins.  Members  agreed  that  black  soil  Avas  better  than  sand 
for  potato-groAA'ing  in  this  district.  Mr.  Legoe  thought  that  if  a  man  Avere 
sent  to  Adelaide  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Millicent  potato-groAA’ers 
more  would  be  heard  of  the  local  tubers  on  the  market. 

Fox  Pest. — Mr.  Harris  initiated  a  discussion  on  this  subject.  He  had 
poisoned  as  many  as  seven  in  a  forty-acre  paddock  in  one  night.  Mr.  Holz¬ 
grefe  stated  he  had  great  success  in  killing  foxes  by  means  of  poisoned  birds. 
Members  generally  considered  that  the  fox  scare  Avas  nothing  more  than 
-a  bogey. 
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Animal  Ailments. — Mr.  Harris  considered  Stockholm  tar  a  sure  remedy 
for  distemper  in  dogs  if  applied  in  its  early  stages.  The  treatment  is  very 
simple — merely  dipping  the  dog’s  nose  in  tar  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Mr. 
Hogan  thought  gunpowder  and  fat  a  good  remedy.  Mr.  Harris  also  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prescription  for  mange: — “Three  parts  boiled  linseed  oil,  one  turpen¬ 
tine  mixed  with  flower  of  sulphur.”  One  application  of  this  to  the  dog’s  coat 
would  suffice.  In  his  opinion  it  could  also  be  used  for  horses.  Mr.  Harris 
further  informed  Mr.  Holzgrefe  that  he  had  cured  strangles  in  horses  by 
the  aid  of  Condy’s  fluid  and  carbolic  oil.  The  animal  should  be  isolated  while 
affected  by  the  disease.  In  the  early  stages  much  good  could  be  done  by 

Eutting  a  nosebag  containing  bran  on  to  the  horse’s  head,  and  then  applying 
ot  water  to  the  bran,  and  afterwards  oil  of  eucalyptus.  Mr.  Major  recom¬ 
mended  baking-soda  in  milk  as  a  cure  for  sand  in  horses,  while  Mr.  Mutton 
said  he  had  found  pollard  very  beneficial  in  this  connection. 

Sheep  Ailments. — Mr.  B.  Varcoe  read  a  few  extracts  from  an  article 
written  by  Professor  Perkins  in  The  Journal  of  Argiculture.  One  cause  of 
mortality  in  sheep  was  set  down  to  stinkwort,  and  the  symptoms  were 
described.  These  symptoms,  Mr.  Varcoe  stated,  were  identical  with  those  he 
had  noticed  in  portion  of  his  own  flock,  but  the  sheep  had  died  in  paddocks 
containing  no  vestige  of  stinkwort.  Mr.  Legoe  stated  that  a  few  days  ago 
he  had  noticed  an  apparently  healthy  ewe  take  a  leap  into  the  air  and  then 
fall  dead.  The  body  became  putrid  within  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
Mr.  Varcoe  said  he  had  been  told  by  a  leading  breeder  that  the  turning  of 
the  body  of  a  lamb  in  a  ewe  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  deaths,  particu¬ 
larly  amongst  the  crossbred  types.  Mr.  Major  stated  that  he  had  lost  a 
valuable  mare  from  the  same  cause,  and  could  have  saved  her  life  had  he 
known  howr  to  treat  her  at  the  time. 

Size  of  Cornsacks. — This  question  also  came  in  for  some  discussion.  Mem¬ 
bers  said  that  it  would  affect  the  use  of  all  classes  of  agricultural  machinery, 
such  as  wheat-graders,  winnowers,  threshers,  etc.,  which  would  all  have  to 
undergo  alterations  to  suit  the  new  bag. 


Miltalie,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Atkinson  (chair),  Fairbank,  Jacobs,  Story,  Smith,  F. 
M.  and  A.  B.  Grund,  and  Heir  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  ten  visitors. 

Poultry  on  the  Farm. — The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  “How  to 
keep  poultry  on  the  farm  at  a  profit.”  He  did  not  intend  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  show  poultry,  but  just  the  ordinary  farm  fowl.  It  is  essential  to 
secure  a  good  laying  strain  and  look  after  the  fowls  well.  It  is  surprising  to 
find  how  many  farmers  expect  to  get  a  good  return  from  their  fowls  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them.  He  had  kept  fowls  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  paid  well  for  any  trouble 
spent  on  them.  They  should  not  be  kept  too  fat,  as  a  lazy  fowl  will  never 
make  a  good  layer.  The  best  way  to  feed  fowls  was  to  make  them  scratch 
for  their  grain,  either  in  loose,  dusty  ground,  or  in  cockv-chaff  spread  about; 
the  latter  is  the  better,  but  it  means  more  trouble.  As  to  breeds,  the  farmer 
should  select  from  his  flock  only  the  best  layers,  and  use  the  rest  for  table  pur¬ 
poses.  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  over  your  flock  at  feeding¬ 
time.  The  hen  with  the  bright  eye  and  red  comb  is  sure  to  be  the  best  layer 
of  her  respective  breed.  Of  course  the  condition  of  the  fowl  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  for  no  hen  looks  her  best  when  she  is  moulting  or  poor. 
The  pullets  that  start  laying  first  generally  turn  out  best,  but  some  breeds 
commence  earlier  than  others.  The  rooster  should  be  pure-bred  if  possible; 
never  less  than  half-bred  between  two  pure  breeds.  Such  breeds  as  the  Leg¬ 
horn,  Minorca,  and  Andalusian  are  splendid  layers,  and  known  as  non-sitters; 
but  he  thought  the  farmer  needed  a  fowl  that,  while  being  a  good  layer,  was 
not  too  small  for  table  purposes.  He  had  tried  a  variety  of  breeds,  and  could 
recommend  the  Wyandotte  as  the  best  all-round  bird  for  farmers.  They  are 
of  a  nice  size,  fast  growers,  and  very  good  winter  layers.  A  cross  between 
the  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  produces  a  nice  bird,  but  like  the  Leghorns,  they 
are  non-sitters.  Sittings  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the 
chicks  will  be  strong  enough  to  stand  the  hot  weather.  August,  September, 
and  October  were  the  best  months  for  chicks,  with  March,  April,  and  May 
next.  If  hens  are  set  to  hatch  chicks  during  the  last-mentioned  months  the 
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pullets  will  lay  when  eggs  are  dearest,  but  the  chicks  require  much  greater 
attention.  It  was  a  good  plan  to  separate  a  pure-bred  rooster  and  three  or 
lour  pure-bred  hens  [not  blood-relations)  from  which  to  breed,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  stock  on  the  farm  and  improve  the  breeds.  About  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  in  a  little  olive  oil  is  a  good  thing  to  clear  the  blood  of 
a  fowl.  Dead  fowls  should  never  be  left  about,  but  should  be  buried  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  disease.  A  liberal  supply  of  pure  water  should  be  given, 
and  care  taken  to  prevent  tick,  as  when  once  this  gets  a  hold  amongst  the 
fowls  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Hens  over  two  years  old  are  not  profitable, 
and  those  over  that  age  should  be  killed  off.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
a  member  wished  to  know  how  best  to  tell  an  old  fowl  from  a  young  one. 
[Mr.  Laurie,  Government  Poultry  Expert,  replies: — “This  is  a  question  that 
has  puzzled  many,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  hard  enough  to  tell  a 
pullet  from  a  hen,  although  the  former  generally  has  a  lot  of  hair  on  its 
body.  As  a  rule,  a  very  hard  breast-bone,  somewhat  horny  on  the  ridge,  a 
worn,  wrinkled  look  round  the  eyes,  and,  in  some  cases,  worn,  broken  claws 
and  spur-development,  may  be  refied  upon ;  but  then  we  have  cases  of  hens  a 
year  or  eighteen  months  old  which,  from  appearances,  might  easily  be  taken 
to  be  several  years  old.” — Ed.] 


Morphett  Vale,  July  21. 

Present — Messrs.  A.  C.  Pocock  (chair),  R.  Pocock,  Hutchinson,  McCloud, 
Rosenberg,  O’Sullivan,  J.  H.  and  E.  Perry,  and  Anderson  (Hon.  Sec.)  and 
one  visitor. 

Cultivation  eor  Summer  Crops. — Mr.  R.  Pocock  read  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  question  of  “Winter  Cultivation  of  Land  for  Summer  Crops  other 
than  Lucerne,”  to  the  following  effect: — To  successfully  produce  a  good 
crop  of  summer  feed,  i.e.,  sorghum  and  maize,  it  is  essential  that  the  land 
should  lie  as  fallow  during  the  winter.  It  should  be  ploughed  up  deeply  in 
the  autumn,  having  been  previously  manured,  if  possible,  with  stable  manure. 
It  is  a  debatable  point  as  to  whether  the  manure  should  be  applied  at 
ploughing-time  or  later,  as  the  winter  rains  leach  considerably  the  available 
plant-food  in  the  manure.  Leave  the  land  in  a  rough  state  during  the  early 
winter  and  work  down,  say,  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
If  not  previously  applied,  the  manure  should  be  applied  at  this  time  and 
lightly  ploughed  in,  or  it  may  be  left  on  the  surface  until  the  end  of  August. 
The  land  should  then  be  given  a  good,  deep  scarifying  and  be  worked  down 
to  a  fine  tilth.  It  is  essential  that  a  good  tilth  is  obtained^,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  heavy  harrow  is  particularly  suited.  To  break  the  land  down,  the 
roller  should  not  be  used.  A  good  tilth  is  best  obtained  by  breaking  down 
with  the  harrows  when  the  land  is  fairly  wet,  followed,  in  drier  weather, 
with  the  cultivator.  The  depth  of  cultivation  depends  on  the  depth  of  the 
surface  soil.  Shallow  soils  are  of  little  use  for  summer  cropping  unless  over- 
lying  a  retentive  subsoil.  Sowing  may  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  beginning  of  October.  In  districts  where  the  lucerne-flea  is  prevalent 
it  is  well  to  sow  later.  Planting  is  most  effectively  done  by  sowing  through 
the  manure-box  of  the  ordinary  seed-drill,  mixing  the  seed  with  the  manure. 
[Seed  mixed  with  manure  should  be  sown  within  a  few  hours  of  mixing. — Ed.] 
in  well- worked  soil  sow  pretty  thickly,  and.  when  the  plants  are  up,  harrow 
the  land  across  the  drills  with  good,  sharp  harrows  so  as  to  thin  out  the 
plants.  This,  also,  serves  as  a  cultivation,  and  should  be  done  when  the  soil 
is  fairly  dry.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows  about  28  in.  apart,  i.e., 
missing  every  three  hoes  of  the  drill,  and  the  space  between  the  drills  should 
be  kept  well  cultivated  to  conserve  the  moisture  and  destroy  the  weeds.  Of 
the  sorghums,  the  most  satisfactory  variety  for  this  district  is  Amber  Cave, 
being  a  midseason  variety.  Maize  should  be  sown  a  little  thicker  in  the 
rows  than  sorghum.  Corbett’s  Corn  is  usually  sown  as  an  early  variety,  while 
Horsetooth  is  a  good  later  variety.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  plot  of  each, 
as  when  one  is  done  the  other  is  ready  for  cutting.  Millets  are  sometimes 
grown  as  a  summer  fodder.  They  have  been  successfully  grown  at  Morphett 
Vale,  and  are  worth  a  trial.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  sorghum.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  a  good  summer  crop  can  be  grown  on  land  cropped  during 
the  winter  for  greenfeed,  as  such  a  good  tilth  cannot  then  be  obtained  as  in 
the  case  of  fallow,  nor  is  the  moisture  conserved  to  the  same  extent.  Some 
discussion  followed.  Mr.  Hutchinson  stated  that  crops  of  beans  and  peas 
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could  be  grown  without  the  aid  of  nitrogenous  manures,  and  Mr.  Pocock 
remarked  that  if  such  crops  were  ploughed  under,  and  mineral  manures 
added,  they  would  have  the  same  effect  as  farm-yard  manures  for  summer 
crops.  Mr.  E.  Perry  wished  to  know  whether  sorghum  could  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  after  maize.  The  Chairman  replied  that,  where  the  land  was  good 
and  well  worked,  it  might  be  done.  Mr.  J.  Perry  asked  whether  it  was  too 
late  to  plant  mangels.  Some  members  thought  this  was  the  best  time  for 
this  district,  while  others  favoured  the  March-sowing.  Mr.  R.  Pocock  stated 
that  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  was :  1,  root  crops  ;  2,  shallow-rooted 

cereals;  3,  leguminous  crops;  4,  wheat. 

Manuring  Crops. — Mr.  F.  W.  Hutchinson  also  read  a  paper  on  how 
to  grow  crops  and  how  to  find  out  what  manures  these  crops  required.  He 
stated  that  many  farmers  and  gardeners  copied  their  neighbours’  methods, 
when  these  had  better  crops  than  they,  without  knowing  the  why  or  where¬ 
fore  of  the  system.  This  should  not  be  in  this  modern  age;  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  farmer  and  gardener  to  know  something  of  the  chemical  constituents 
of  manures  and  plants.  'When  phosphates  were  first  used  in  this  district 
people  ridiculed  the  idea,  but  the  results  of  experiments  had  proved  thw 
value  of  this  fertilizer.  The  producer  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
scientific  man ;  the  former  could  learn  a  lot  from  the  scientist,  while  the 
latter  was  also  partly  dependent  on  the  practical  man.  When  selecting  a 
manure  for  any  crop  he  ascertained  the  chemical  properties  of  the  plants, 
and  then  chose  the  manure  that  would  be  most  likely  to  supply  these.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  success  he  had  obtained  in  the  crops  of  turnips  and 
swedes  about  which  mention  had  been  made  some  time  ago.  These  yielded 
27  tons  to  the  acre  without  the  tops,  which  weighed  another  4  tons.  Before 
purchasing  manures  the  farmers  should  be  careful  to  get  the  analyses  of  tn<j 
different  brands.  They  should  make  certain  that  the  analysis  states  whether 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  water-soluble  or  not.  The  water-soluble  form  is  usually 
the  best,  but  they  would  find  out  for  themselves,  as  they  went  along,  which 
kinds  of  manure  suited  their  soil  and  also  the  different  crops  grown.  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen  are  the  three  properties  most  drawn  upon, 
and  by  keeping  up  -the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  these  a  considerable  advance 
will  have  been  made  towards  success.  They  are  all  supplied  by  farm-yard 
manure,  but  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity.  Commercial  fertilizers  must  there¬ 
fore  be  availed  of,  care  being  taken  in  their  selection,  viz.,  whether  they 
ire  to  be  water-soluble,  citrate-soluble,  or  acid-soluble.  The  first-mentioned 
would  probably  give  the  best  results.  Winter-manuring  was  in  his  opinion 
the  most  profitable  for  summer  crops  ;  the  rain  may  take  them  into  the 
Subsoil,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  summer  crops  are  deep-rooted. 
Without  a  good,  retentive  subsoil  it  was,  of  course,  useless  to  endeavour  to 
grow  summer  crops  without  irrigation.  His  land  was  of  a  medium  to  a  poor 
;andv  type  with  a  clay  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches.  He  often 
rrew  two  crops  in  one  year,  viz.,  peas  first,  and  then  tomatoes,  melons,  or 
rbher  similar  crop.  He  never  fallowed,  not  because  he  did  not  believe  in 
t,  but  because  he  could  not  spare  sufficient  land  for  the  purpose.  The 
laper  was  well  discussed. 


Morphett  Vale,  August  24. 

Present — Messrs.  Pocock  (chair),  McCloud,  J.  H.  and  E.  Perry,  Rosen- 
ierg,  Hunt,  O’Sullivan,  Jones,  Sprigg,  and  Anderson  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Wheat  after  Peas. — Mr.  Hunt  stated  he  had  a  crop  of  wheat  on  fallowed 
and.  Part  of  this  had  grown  a  good  crop  of  peas,  then  lay  as  pasture  the 
lext  year,  and  last  year  was  fallowed.  The  portion  upon  which  the  peas  had 
men  grown  was  very  poor,  while  the  other  portion  which  had  lain  as  pasture 
or  two  years  previous  to  fallowing  was  looking  well. 

Rape. — Mr.  Sprigg  wished  to  know  the  best  time  to  sow  rape.  Mr.  Pocock 
aid  if  it  was  required  for  winter  feed  it  should  be  sown  in  time  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  first  rains,  but  if  for  summer  feed  it  might  be  sown  in  August 
n  this  district. 

Manures  for  Fodders. — In  reply  to  enquiry,  Mr.  Pocock  said  he  thought 
superphosphates  the  best  fertilizer  for  maize  and  sorghum. 

Feedtng-off  Crops. — Mr.  Sprigg  enquired  whether  there  was  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  derived  from  this  practice.  Some  members  thought  that  such 
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wheats  as  Tuscan,  Bluey,  etc.,  might  benefit  from  it,  but  other  varieties 
such  as  Silver  King  and  kindred  wheats  would  not,  as  the  stock  would  be 
likely  to  eat  the  heart  out  of  the  plants. 

Mount  Bryan,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Wardle  (chair),  Evan,  Collins,  Connors,  Schoenberg, 
Hatherly,  Tralaggan,  Dunstan,  Dollard,  Schmidt,  and  Kelly  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Co-operation  in  Agriculture. — Mr.  E.  K.  Collins  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  He  said  that  there  were  few  countries  in  the  world  where  so  much 
progress  is  being  made  in  agriculture  as  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time. 
After  passing  through  generations  of  poverty  and  depression  the  agricul¬ 
turist  there  is  now  facing  brighter  prospects.  Landholders  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  would  do  well  to  study  the  results  achieved  of  recent  years  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  people  on  the  land.  Co-operation 
playing  an  important  part  in  this  direction.  Conditions  in  Australia  are 
exceedingly  favourable  to  co-operation,  and  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  conditions  existing  in  Ireland  that  would  render  co-operation  of  greater 
advantage  there  than  elsewhere.  The  countries  which  to-day  command  the 
highest  prices  on  the  market  for  their  produce  are  almost,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  those  in  which  the  co-operative  principle  is  adopted.  In  Denmark  a 
portion  of  the  labourer's  wage  is  made  up  out  of  a  percentage  of  the  profits. 
Co-operation  binds  together  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  industries,  which 
no  doubt,  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  independent  and  comfortable 
condition  of  the  producer,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  goods  produced.  The 
Irish  egg-trade  has  ben  organized  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Denmark,  th) 
sorting  and  packing  being  carried  on  at  a  central  depot,  under  the  supei- 
vision  of  a  Danish  expert.  Co-operative  stores  are  important  features  in  the 
rural  industry  in  Ireland.  The  middleman’s  profits  are  done  away  with 
which  results  in  a  reduction  of  price  to  producers  for  their  household  suj- 
plies.  machinery,  implements,  etc.  Another  big  impetus  has  been  given  the 
industry  by  the  co-operative  method  of  obtaining  loans.  This  is  effected 
by  a  number  of  landholders  combining  to  pass  certain  loans  through  finai- 
cial  institutions,  each  one  making  himself  responsible  for  the  loans  obtaii- 
ed.  Individual  borrowers  are  thus  placed  in  a  more  favourable  positioi, 
as  the  local  combination  can  consider  their  application  for  a  loan  from  tie 
broader  standpoint  of  character  and  capacity,  and  not  alone  from  the  harG 
and-fast  rules  of  security  and  valuations.  The  aim  of  co-operation  in  In¬ 
land  has  been  to  help  to  a  position  of  comparative  independence  men  word¬ 
ing  on  small  holdings  with  but  little  capital  behind  them.  The  same  prii- 
ciple  might  be  adopted  in  Australia  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  producer  ii- 
dividually  and  the  State  as  a  whole. 


Mount  Bryan  East,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  J.  Thomas  (chair),  Teddy,  Wilks,  Gare,  H.  Thomaj, 
Wilkins,  Dare,  and  R.  Thomas  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  two  visitors. 

Wild-dog  Pest. — It  was  reported  that  wild-dogs  were  becoming  veiy 
prevalent  in  this  district.  Messrs.  J.  Simmins  and  Miller  &  Sons  have  beta 
destroying  these  dogs,  and  members  thought  it  a  fair  thing  that  they  shoui 
be  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble,  as  all  sheep  owners  in  the  district  ben- 
fited.  Mr.  J.  Thomas  was  asked  to  collect  subscriptions  towards  paying  f<r 
dogs  so  destroyed. 


Mount  Gambier,  August  8. 

Present  —  Messrs.  Ruwoldt  (chair),  Bodey,  Wedd.  Edwards,  Bu<x, 
Mitchell,  Schlegel,  Sutton,  Kennedy,  Cobbledick,  Niquet,  Clarke,  Kilslr, 
Major,  and  G.  and  D.  Collins  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Annual  Report.  —  The  Hon.  Secretary  submitted  his  annual  repor,. 
During  the  year  eleven  meetings  had  been  held,  with  an  average  attendant 
of  fourteen  members.  Six  papers  had  been  read  on  a  variety  of  subject, 
viz.,  “Root  Crops,”  “Loupin-ill”  or  “Braxy  ”  “Harvester  v.  Thresher/ 
“Best  Fodders  and  Grasses  to  Grow,”  “The  History  of  the  Rabbit  in  Au- 
tralia,”  and  “How  Best  to  Destroy  the  Rabbit.”  Several  discussions  hal 
taken  place  on  various  subjects.  He  referred  with  regret  to  the  death  (f 
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Mr.  M.  C.  Wilson,  who  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  Bureau’s 
existence  had  greatly  assisted  it  by  providing  a  furnished  room  in  which 
to  hold  meetings.  Mr.  Clarke  had  conferred  a  boon  on  potato-growers  by 
introducing  a  new  potato  from  Italy  with  satisfactory  results.  The  Chair¬ 
man  also  gave  a  short  retrospect  of  the  year’s  work. 

Annual  Congress. — Mr.  Sassanowsky  suggested  that  the  date  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  should  be  changed.  The 
week  of  the  Adelaide  Show  was  a  very  inconvenient  time  for  it,  as  the  dele¬ 
gates  had  no  time  to  attend  the  sessions  regularly,  nor  had  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Experts.  The  Bureau  was  quite  strong  enough  now  to  fix  a  week  of 
its  own.  If  the  Congress  were  held  on  another  date,  not  only  could  the  dele¬ 
gates  attend  all  the  sessions,  but  the  Experts  also ;  and  the  Government  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  them  round  to  see  the  various  manufactories 
of  the  city.  He  thought  about  the  second  week  of  August  would  be  suit¬ 
able.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  week  before  the 
September  Show  would  be  most  convenient,  and  it  was  decided  to  bring  the 
matter  before  Congress. 

Murray  Swamps. — It  was  suggested  that  the  delegates  should  make  an 
inspection  of  the  Government  Experimental  Farm  on  the  Murray  swamps 
when  returning  from  the  Annual  Congress.  The  manager  (Mr.  McIntosh) 
had  the  consent  of  the  Government  to  show  any  farmers  over  the  plots,  which 
uere  most  interesting  and  instructive. 


Mount  Remarkable,  August  6. 

Present — Messrs.  Giles  (chair),  Yates,  Smith,  Morrell,  George,  Chal- 
li^iger,  Foot,  Bauer,  O’Connell,  and  Catt  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Farming. — Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  subject,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Professor  Custance  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Georgetown 
Branch  were  criticized.  Members  considered  that  his  figures  for  produce 
wtre  much  too  high  and  expenses  too  low,  and  were  apt  to  create  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  profits  to  be  made  on  a  farm.  Mr.  T.  P.  Yates  tabled 
a  splendid  sample  of  wheat-plant  4  ft.  2  in.  high,  with  sixty  stems.  It  had 
bem  grown  on  land  off  which  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  had  been  taken 
last  September.  The  land  was  then  ploughed  and  kept  well  cultivated  till 
March  21,  when  the  present  crop  was  sown,  several  days  after  a  fall  of  rain, 
with  a  dry  spell  following.  He  considered  the  success  obtained  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  crop  due  to  the  extra  amount  of  working  the  land  received  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  conserve  the  moisture.  The  subject  of  dry-farming  Avas  also  com¬ 
mented  on,  and  members  generally-  agreed  with  the  principles  of  the  system. 


Mundoora,  August  15. 

Present — Messrs.  Aitchison  (chair),  Mildren,  Arbon,  J.  and  W.  Stringer, 
Cabman,  Owens,  Reu,  Gardner,  Dick,  Dolling,  J.  and  W.  Shearer,  and  Harris 
(Hon.  Sec.)  and  six  visitors. 

Farm  Labour. — Some  discussion  on  this  subject  took  place,  and  it  was 
ag  eed  that  if  climatic  conditions  continued  faA'ourable  there  would  be  about 
thirty  additional  labourers  required  during  the  harvest.  The  question  of 
th(  proposed  raihvay  from  Port  Broughton  to  BrinkAvorth  was  discussed  and 
approved  of. 


Nantawarra,  August  5. 

Present — Messrs.  Herbert  (chair),  Dixon,  Sleep,  Greenshields,  Belling, 
Da|l,  and  Gosden  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Land  on  the  Murray. — Mr.  A.  L.  Greenshields  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
coilnt  of  his  trip  to  the  River  Murray  in  the  vicinity  of  Mannum.  He  had 
beai  very  much  pleased  Avith  the  land  he  saw  there,  and  had  taken  up  several 
thousand  acres.  He  tabled  samples  of  soils  from  different  localities,  also 
photographs  illustrating  production,  etc. 
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Naracoorte,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Coe  (chair),  Wright,  Williams,  Duffield,  Bray,  Caldwell, 
A.  Langeludecke,  sen.  and  jun.,  and  Schinckel  (Ron.  Sec.). 

Harrowing  Growing  Crops. — Mr.  G.  Williams  enquired  whether  mem¬ 
bers  had  had  experience  in  harrowing  growing  crops.  Mr.  Bray  believed  light 
harrowing  would  benefit  the  crop,  as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  letting  the 
moisture  down  to  the  roots  and  destroying  the  weeds.  Mr.  Schinckel  thought 
it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  in  wet  country,  but  this  was  an  ideal 
season  for  harrowing  on  account  of  the  dryness.  In  such  a  dry  season  as  this 
it  would  do  good  to  harrow  the  crops.  Mr.  Langeludecke,  jun.,  said  he 
had  experimented  with  a  crop  two  years  ago  and  found  it  beneficial.  It  de¬ 
pended  greatly  on  the  weather.  If  the  weather  was  dry  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 


Narridy,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Flavel  (chair),  Hodges,  Haren,  Lehmann,  Satchell, 
Kelly,  and  Nicholls  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Feed  on  Stubble  Paddocks. — Reference  was  made  to  the  scarcity  of  feed 
in  stubble  paddocks  this  year,  and  members  were  of  opinion  that  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  in  the  future.  Other  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  were  discussed. 


Orroroo,  August  14. 

Present — Messrs.  Dunn  (chair),  Moody,  Copley,  Roberts,  Robertson, 
Lillecrapp,  and  Tapscott  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Annual  Report. — The  Hon.  Secretary  submitted  his  annual  report. 
During  the  year  eight  meetings  had  been  held,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  seven  members.  Three  papers  had  been  read  on  the  following  subjects : 
“Preserving  Milk,”  “Locust  Pest,”  and  “Prevention  of  Smut  in  Wheat.” 
Several  discussions  also  took  place,  and  the  meetings  generally  were  of  an 
interesting  and  instructive  nature. 


Paskeville,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Price  (chair),  Palm,  Koch,  Wehr,  Goodall,  and 
O’Grady  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Freezing- works  at  Wallaroo. — This  question  was  discussed  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
freezing-depot  at  this  port  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  district  and  enaole 
producers  to  put  their  lambs  on  the  market  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  than  at  present.  The  deterioration  of  the  lambs  owing  to  the  lcng 
period  of  starvation  and  the  rough  handling  received  in  transhipping  at 
Harnley  Bridge  on  account  of  the  break  of  gauge  was  referred  to. 


Penola,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Strong  (chair),  Wilson.  Warner,  H.  J.  and  J.  Darwmt, 
Alexander,  Robinson,  Miller,  and  McKay  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  two  visitors. 

Pruning. — A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Darwent.  He  faid 
he  would  deal  first  with  the  planting  of  the  young  fruit-trees,  for  in  his 
opinion  a  great  deal  of  the  success  attending  the  primer’s  efforts  wculd 
depend  on  whether  he  had  a  strong  and  vigorous  tree  to  work  upon.  Miny 
people,  when  planting  an  orchard,  pay  more  regard  to  saving  a  few  shilliigs 
by  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  than  they  do  to  securing  strong,  healthy 
trees  which  are  true  to  name.  The  best  trees  to  plant  are  what  may  be  caled 
yearlings — that  is,  trees  that  have  been  worked  the  year  after  root-graftmg. 
The  younger  the  tree  the  less  old  wood  the  roots  have  to  find  nourishment 
for,  and  this  allows  the  roots  and  branches  to  expand  at  the  same  time.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  scions  are  grafted  on  proper  stocks.  Apiles 
should  be  worked  on  both  blight-proof  roots  and  stocks,  peach  on  peach,  airi- 
cot  on  apricot,  etc.,  as  the  union  of  scion  and  stock  is  better  wnen  worked 
on  the  same  variety.  In  the  case  of  stone-fruits  he  thought  budding  be- ter 
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than  grafting.  Land  ploughed  to  a  good  depth  is  better  than  digging  holes. 
The  soil  should  be  taken  out  and  the  subsoil  loosened  with  a  fork;  put  back 
some  of  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  a  small  mound,  spread  the  roots  over  this, 
and  then  cover  with  the  soil,  pushing  the  tree  up  and  down  a  little  in  order 
to  get  the  soil  well  in  around  the  roots.  When  the  roots  are  properly  covered 
press  the  soil  down  with  your  feet,  and  fill  up  level  with  the  ground.  The 
tree  should  be  planted  at  the  same  depth  as  it  was  in  the  nursery.  Trees 
should  never  be  planted  with  the  roots  bunched  together.  The  young  tree 
when  it  comes  from  the  nursery  is  either  one  straight  stem  or  has  several 
branches,  and  the  first  thing  the  pruner  has  to  do  is  to  decide  what  height 
the  trunk  is  to  be.  His  own  practice  was  to  cut  it  off  at  a  height  of  twenty 
inches  (in  apple-trees),  so  that  the  lower  branches  would  start  at  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  bottom.  In  this  district  apricots  and  peaches  should  be 
started  higher,  say  at  about  two  feet.  The  first  few  years  should  be  devoted 
to  shaping  the  tree,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  branches  evenly  distributed 
round  the  trunk,  and  on  no  account  should  a  fork  be  formed,  as  the  tree  is 
apt  to  split  when  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  The  first  year  the  branches  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  stem,  to  an  outside  bud;  the 
second  year  a  little  longer,  and  also  the  third.  In  the  third  year  side- 
branches  may  be  left  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  main  limbs,  keeping  the 
tree  evenly  balanced.  A  little  summer-pruning  may  be  done  the  third  year. 
With  apples  and  pears  he  found  the  best  way  was  to  cut  the  laterals  and 
branches  not  required  to  about  two  buds  from  the  base ;  with  apricots  and 
peaches  to  partly  break  the  branches  over  the  blunt  edge  of  a  knife  so  as 
to  check  the  flow  of  the  sap,  but  not  stop  it  altogether,  cutting  the  broken 
piece  off  at  the  winter  pruning.  If  the  young  branches  of  the  apricot  and 
peach  are  cut  clean  off  they  generally  die  back,  leaving  a  bare  stem.  In  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  attention  should  still  be  paid  to  the  shaping  of 
the  tree,  but  more  must  be  paid  to  the  forming  of  fruit-spurs,  and  to  do  this 
the  pruner  must  study  the  variety  he  is  working  upon.  Most  apples  will 
form  fruit-buds  by  cutting  back  to  near  the  base,  as  previously  mentioned, 
but  some  varieties  must  be  left  longer,  and  the  short  laterals  left  where 
possible.  The  Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  are  of  this  latter  kind.  In  leav¬ 
ing  fruit-spurs  they  should  be  trained  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limbs  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  they  will  not  be  knocked  off  by  the  horses  when  cultivating 
the  orchard,  and  the  flowers  will  also  be  on  top,  retaining  the  spraying  in¬ 
gredients  better.  Apple-  and  pear-trees  should  be  trained  to  eight  or  ten 
main  limbs,  and  fairly  upright;  peaches,  apricots,  and  plums  to  more  of  a 
goblet  shape.  When  the  trees  are  fairly  well  grown  and  trained  the  apple, 
pear,  and  plum  will  require  little  more  than  summer-pruning  the  laterals, 
and  sometimes  cutting  the  head  back,  but  in  doing  this  care  should  be  taken 
to  cut  back  to  a  young  growth,  as  if  cut  back  on  the  main  stem  it  will 
either  die  back  or  form  a  cauliflower  top.  Peaches  and  apricots  bear  only 
on  the  last  year’s  growth,  so  that  the  object  in  pruning  these  should  be 
to  promote  fresh  growth  every  year.  With  peaches  he  found  it  most  success¬ 
ful  to  practise  what  might  be  called  rod-  and  spur-pruning.  They  would 
generally  find  about  three  branches  shoot  out  from  the  headgrowth.  One  of 
these  he  cut  out,  spurred  one  back,  and  left  the  other  for  fruit.  Next  year 
he  cut  this  one  out  if  not  required,  leaving  the  young  wood  to  take  its 
place.  With  the  apricot  he  had  not  been  so  successful.  The  first  few  sea¬ 
sons  he  had  spurs  developed  to  the  bottom  of  the  branches,  but  heavy  spring 
frosts  killed  all  the  lower  ones.  The  pruner  is  very  often  puzzled  with  trees 
that  have  a  bad  union  between  the  scion  and  the  stock.  He  had  a  number 
of  peach-trees  on  plum-stocks;  the  stocks  were  smaller  than  the  trees,  and 
the  union  had  an  enlarged  appearance.  The  trees  bear  fairly  well,  but 
very  often  the  lower  limbs  die  off,  probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
flow  of  sap  due  to  a  bad  union.  In  this  district  summer-pruning  should  be 
carried  out  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February.  He 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  clear  all  the  surplus  growth  in  summer-prun¬ 
ing  ;  this  would  leave  the  tree  practically  leafless.  It  is  better  to  take  out 
or  cut  back  the  overcrowding  laterals,  and  leave  the  uprights  to  be  cut  out 
at  the  winter-pruning.  When  trees  did  not  fill  out  as  much  with  young 
wood  as  he  wished  them  to,  he  allowed  them  to  go  unpruned  for  a  season, 
especially  the  apricot  and  peach.  As  the  sap  flows  upwards,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  the  fruit-bearing  wood  as  near  the  main  stem  as  possible,  so 
that  all  the  fruit  gets  an  even  supply  of  the  sap.  Mr.  Darwent  illustrated 
with  diagrams  some  of  the  points  mentioned  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Warner 
agreed  with  Mr.  Darwent  in  all  particulars,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  writer  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 
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Penong,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Bennier  (cliair),  Brown,  Edwards,  Brook,  Farrelly, 
Shipard,  and  Kelly  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  one  visitor. 

Fallowing. — Mr.  Edwards  read  a  short  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect :  — He  thought  good  results  would  be  obtained  from  fallowing, 
and  suggested  the  following  plan  for  working  holdings  of  2,000  acres :  Put 
500  acres  under  crop,  leave  500  for  grazing  horses  and  cattle,  another  500  as 
pasture  for  sheep,  and  the  remaining  500  for  fallow.  The  fallow  should  be 
worked  as  often  as  possible ;  the  more  it  is  worked  the  more  moisture  will 
be  conserved.  He  thought  5  in.  a  fair  depth  for  ploughing  in  this  district. 
Crops  should  not  be  sown  on  anything  but  fallow,  and  this  applies  even  to 
new  land.  After  harvesting,  the  cattle  and  horses  should  be  put  on  the 
stubble  land,  and  the  sheep  on  the  pasture  from  which  the  large  stock  has 
been  taken.  The  land  from  which  the  sheep  were  taken  should  be  fallowed. 
By  fallowing  this  rotation  very  good  results  would  be  obtained.  Crops  from 
seven  to  eleven  bags  per  acre  had  been  taken  off  land  treated  in  this  way. 
The  former  yield  was  reaped  from  a  crop  sown  with  45  lb.  of  seed  and  50  lb. 
of  manure  to  the  acre,  while  in  the  latter  case  30  lb.  of  seed  and  45  fb.  of 
manure  were  drilled  in  and  afterwards  cross-drilled  with  the  same  quantity, 
making  a  total  of  60  lb.  of  seed  and  90  lb.  of  manure  to  the  acre.  This  land 
produces  very  much  more  grass  than  when  in  its  virgin  state.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  members  considered  that  5  in.  was  too  deep  to  plough 
in  this  district,  and  thought  3  in.  quite  deep  enough. 

Homestead  Meeting. — This  meeting  was  held  at  the  homestead  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Edwards.  After  the  business  of  the  meeting  had  been  disposed  of,  mem¬ 
bers  inspected  the  garden  and  crops,  and  found  everything  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Tea  was  then  partaken  of,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  host  and  hostess  for  entertaining  the  members. 


Port  Elliot,  July  18. 

Present — Messrs.  "Welch  (chair),  Parnel,  Green,  sen.,  Nosworthy,  "W.  E. 
Hargreaves,  Vince,  and  W.  W.  Hargreaves  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  one  visitor. 

Early  Experiences. — Mr.  Vince  gave  an  address  dealing  with  the  draw¬ 
backs  experienced  by  the  early  pioneers  of  this  State.  He  referred  to  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  early  days  and  the  antiquated  methods 
of  cultivation  as  compared  with  present-day  machinery  and  conveniences. 

Summer-pruning  for  Apples. — Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock,  of  Mount  Compass, 
said  that  he  thought  too  much  summer-pruning  on  some  varieties  of  apples 
was  liable  to  bring  on  fungus  diseases.  Members  considered  that  summer- 
pruning  was  more  adaptable  to  stone  fruits. 


Port  Elliot,  August  15. 

Present  —  Messrs.  H.  B.  "Welch  (chair).  Pannel,  Brown,  "W.  E.  Har¬ 
greaves,  Green,  sen.,  H.  Welch,  and  W.  W.  Hargreaves  (Hon.  Sec.), 

Improvement  of  Stock. — Mr.  H.  Welch  read  the  second  part  of  his 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  dealt  w'ith  the  improvement  of  cattle. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  when  selecting  a  bull,  and  he  should  be 
chosen  according  to  the  lines  it  was  intended  to  follow,  i.e.,  dairying  or 
beef-production.  If  for  milk,  the  Ayrshire  or  Holstein  is  well  suited;  for 
butter,  the  Alderney  or  Jersey;  and  for  beef-production,  the  Hereford  or 
Shorthorn  are  decidedly  the  best.  The  cows  should  be  selected  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  bull.  It  would  pay  to  keep  a  better  class  of  cattle,  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  well-bred  cattle  and 
mongrels  as  there  is  between  a  pound  weight  each  of  silver  and  copper.  The 
reckless  manner  in  which  the  Alderney  bulls,  lent  out  by  the  Government 
a  few  years  ago,  were  crossed  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  cows  was 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  wretched  stock  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  sale-yards  at  the  present  time,  and  which  at  two  years  old  were  worth 
about  30s.  per  head.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  he  had  seen  pure-bred  Short¬ 
horns  and  Herefords  sold  at  Adelaide  recently — in  good  condition,  of  course 
— at  six  to  seven  pounds  per  head  at  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old.  Mr. 
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H.  B.  Welch  could  testify  to  the  fact  that  their  yearling  calves  had  rea¬ 
lized  from  five  to  six  pounds  each.  Surely  this  was  some  inducement  to 
breed  on  sound  lines.  To  return  to  the  dairy  :  what  is  the  use  of  feeding 
cows  that  will  give  only  half  the  quantity  of  milk  (and  that  even  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality)  that  a  well-bred  dairy-cow  should  give?  There  was  a  great 
defect  which  should  be  remedied,  the  sooner  the  better,  and  that  is  allowing  so 
many  farmers  to  have  a  bull  running  at  large.  Many  people  are  quite  in¬ 
different  on  this  matter.  As  long  as  their  cows  calve  at  some  time  or  other 
without  any  cost  to  themselves,  that  is  all  they  concern  themselves  about. 
A  well-bred  calf  at  six  weeks  old  is  easily  worth  10s.  more  than  a  mongrel. 
Butchers  are  becoming  more  particular  as  to  the  colour  of  cattle,  for  the 
reason  that  colour  indicates  breed,  and  in  time  bad-coloured  mongrels  will 
become  almost  unsaleable.  Therefore,  keep  your  breeds  distinct,  saving  only 
the  best  calves  for  the  purposes  required,  and  feeding  them  well. 

Fruit  Culture. — Mr,  W.  E.  Hargreaves  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  members  said  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  question  of  stocks  on  which  it  is  intended  to  work,  as  on  this  depend 
to  a  large  extent  the  bearing,  growth,  and  diseases  of  the  tree.  They  did 
not  advocate  grafting  peaches  on  almond-stocks,  nor  yet  on  almond-suckers, 
as  the  suckers  were  always  shooting  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and 
caused  a  lot  of  trouble  to  keep  them  in  check.  Mr.  H.  Green,  sen.,  favoured 
paraffin  wax  for  bandages  on  ring-barked  vines  and  grafting  fruit-trees. 


Port  Germein,  August  8. 

Present  —  Messrs.  H.  Crittenden  (chair),  Holman,  Deer,  Williams, 
Dahlenburg,  Ashby,  and  Blesing  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Farming. — Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  address  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Custance  at  the  Georgetown  Branch  on  “How  to  farm  500  acres  for 
profit.'’  Members  Avere  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  Professor’s 
estimate  of  income  is  too  high  and  that  of  expenditure  too  low. 

Co-operation.— The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  farmers  and  producers  from  co-operation.  He 
stated  that  the  Australian  farmers  and  producers  are  admittedly  the  most 
conservative  class  as  a  whole,  each  one  being  content  to  plod  along  on  his 
own.  It  is  high  time  the  farmer  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  present  is 
an  age  of  unions  and  combinations.  All  the  trades,  merchants,  and  even 
the  steamship  companies  had  their  unions  to  prevent  competition.  True, 
there  was  a  Farmers’  Union  in  existence  in  this  State,  but  not  one-tenth 
of  the  farmers  are  shareholders  or  supporters ;  therefore,  on  account  of 
limited  capital  the  Union  is  comparatively  powerless.  If  all  farmers  and 
producers  in  Australia  would  combine  and  be  loyal  to  their  •  Union  they 
would  constitute  a  powder  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  establishing  their  own  fertilizer  factories,  flourmills,  or 
even  from  owning  small  steamships  for  interstate  trade.  A  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  lately  at  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Adelaide  was  loAver  than  in  Sydney :  but'  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
South  Australia  is  exporting  while  Sydney  is  importing,  and  shippers  and 
steamship  companies  will  have  their  commissions  and  freights.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  step  into  the  wheat  market  and  ship 
on  behalf  of  farmers;  but  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  better  if  the  farmers 
wrere  to  combine  and  do  this  themselves.  Considerable  discussion  followed, 
and  members  agreed  that  if  carried  out  on  sound  business  principles  co¬ 
operation  Avould  be  both  practical  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 


Port  Pirie,  July  11. 

Present — Messrs.  Wilson  (chair),  Bell,  McEwfin,  Teague,  E.  B.  and  H. 
F.  Welch,  Davies,  Wright,  Hector,  Smith,  Noll,  and  Stanley  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Can  the  School  Help  the  Farm? — Paper  by  Mr.  Dow  on  this,  subject 
was  read  again  and  discussed  at  considerable  length.  [What  are  the  opinions 
of  the  members  on  the  points  brought  forAvard  by  Mr.  Dow  in  his  paper:? 
— Ed.]  .  '  . 
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Boring  for  Water. — Mr.  E.  J.  Hector  reported  on  his  experiments  in 
boring  for  water  at  Valencia.  Three  bores  of  tliree-inch  diameter  had  been 
put  down,  and  in  each  case  fresh  water  had  been  struck  after  passing 
through  brackish  water.  At  No.  1  bore  brackish  water  was  struck  between 
17^  ft.  and  20^-  ft.,  while  at  43  ft.  fresh  water  was  obtained.  The  bore  was 
continued  to  a  depth  of  95  ft.,  when  another  stream  of  fresh  water,  rising 
to  within  21  ft.  of  the  surface,  was  struck.  In  No.  2  bore  brackish  water 
was  obtained  at  10^  ft.  to  13^  ft.,  then  fresh  water  between  84  and  104  ft. 
In  the  third  bore,  which  was  sunk  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  22  ft.  deep, 
and  containing  2  ft.  of  brackish  water,  the  fresh-water  strata  were  struck 
at  76  ft.  In  each  case  the  fresh  water  was  obtained  in  a  bed  of  sand. 


Redhill,  August  14. 

Present — Messrs.  Darwin  (chair),  Wheaton,  Lithgow,  Robertson,  But¬ 
ton,  Stone,  and  Johnston  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Breeding  Pigs  for  Profit. — The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  In  breeding,  the  first  consideration  should  be  the  selection  of  the 
sow  and  boar.  In  swine,  as  in  other  domestic  animals,  temper,  size,  shape, 
and  quality  are  determined  by  inheritance.  A  boar  is  fit  for  service  at  the 
age  of  twelve  months,  but  it  is  better  to  allow  him  to  become  a  little  older, 
say  eighteen  months.  A  sow  should  not  be  allowed  to  farrow  until  fifteen 
months  of  age,  and  two  litters  a  year  are  quite  sufficient.  Gestation  con¬ 
tinues  for  about  four  months,  a  variation  of  thirty  daj’s  sometimes  taking 
place.  Young  animals  and  those  of  feeble  constitution  carry  their  young 
ror  a  shorter  period  than  older  and  more-matured  sows.  A  sow  remains 
prolific  for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  mature  sow  is  a  more  constant  and  care¬ 
ful  mother  than  a  younger  one,  and  will  produce  larger  litters.  When 
nearing  parturition  the  sow  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  sty.  A  celebrated 
veterinary  has  said  that  a  young  pig  is  more  tender  than  a  newly-born 
lamb.  The  sow  should  be  fed  on  good,  slopp3r  food  to  induce  a  liberal  flow 
of  milk.  The  young  pig  can  be  weaned  at  six  weeks  old,  as  he  is  born 
with  teeth  with  which  to  masticate  his  food.  After  weaning  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  such  as  skimmed-milk,  wheat,  or  barley,  and 
if  taught  early  to  eat  grass,  at  three  months  old  he  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  on  good  grass  pastures  with  a  feed  of  corn  at  night.  Gelding  should 
be  carried  out  at  three  weeks  old,  so  that  the  pig  has  time  to  recover  be¬ 
fore  being  weaned.  A  liberal  supply  of  fresh  water  is  essential  in  the  care 
of  pigs.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  the  summer-time  to  have  a  pool  of  water  to 
which  the  pigs  can  have  access,  as  in  this  climate  they  suffer  greatly  from 
heat.  Plenty  of  charcoal  and  wood-ashes  should  also  be  handy,  as  it  is  a 
good  cure  for  acidity  of  the  stomach,  to  which  pigs  are  liable.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  that  because  pigs  eat  almost  anything  they  can  digest  it. 
Pigs  should  never  be  fed  on  diseased  meat,  or  they  will  be  rendered  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  No  animal  is  so  liable  to  contagious  diseases  as 
the  pig,  therefore  only  good,  clean  food  and  pure  water  should  be  given. 
The  Berkshire  is  generally  advocated  as  the  best-paying  breed.  Personally 
he  preferred  a  Berkshire  boar  crossed  with  a  sow  with  a  little  coarse  breed¬ 
ing  and  a  large  frame.  In  his  opinion  such  a  cross  would  produce  better 
bacon-pigs  than  the  pure-bred.  To  breed  pigs  at  a  profit,  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  them  well  from  the  time  they  are  farrowed  until  ready  for  slaughter¬ 
ing.  He  believed  it  paid  best  to  send  the  pigs  to  market  rather  than  to 
kill  at  home.  Farm-cured  bacon  will  realize  about  5d.  per  ft).,,  while  the 
factories  can  command  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  In  the  Adelaide  market 
pigs  have  been  selling  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  lb.  dead  weight — that  is,  a  pig 
weighing,  say,  150  lb.  when  killed,  would  realize  about  50s.  With  good 
feeding  a  well-bred  pig  should  weigh  200  lb.  and  over  at  twelve  months, 
which  is  considered  the  best  time  to  sell  them.  When  sold  at  this  age  they 
realize  fully  Id.  per  lb.  more  than  when  sold  at  three  years  old,  and  the 
cost  of  feeding  is  less  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  The  pig  market  is  not 
so  liable  to  fluctuations  as  the  sheep  and  cattle  market  [Query. — Ed.];  what 
the  butchers  do  not  want  the  bacon-curers  take.  He  considered  that  pig- 
breeding,  if  properly  managed,  is  most  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  take  up. 
Considerable  discussion  followed,  members  generally  agreeing  with  the  paper. 
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Reeves  Plains,  July  17. 

Present — Messrs.  W.  Day  (chair),  Forrest,  Hancock,  Jenkins,  Oliver, 
Roberts,  Work,  and  V.  W.  Day  (Hon.  Sec.),  and  several  visitors. 

Pruning. — Mr.  Quinn,  the  Horticultural  Expert,  gave  a  pruning-de- 
monstration  at  the  homestead  of  Mr.  Arnold.  Keen  interest  was  taken  in 
the  proceedings  by  the  members  and  visitors,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Quinn  and  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  for  entertaining 
those  present. 


Sadcfleworth,  August  21. 

Present — Messrs.  Parker  (chair),  Frost,  Eckermann,  Townsend,  and  Cole¬ 
man  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Weevils  in  the  Barn. — Mr.  Eckermann  stated  that  by  filling  the  barn 
with  hay  the  weevil  appeared  to  come  away  with  the  hay,  leaving  the  barn 
fiee  of  the  pest.  Another  member  said  the  weevil  had  been  introduced  in 
his  place  with  some  maize,  and  he  had  never  quite  got  rid  of  it  again. 

Farm  Labour. — Some  discussion  took  place  on  this  question,  and  fears 
were  expressed  that  with  a  good  harvest  generally  the  supply  of  farm  hands 
would  be  insufficient.  Members  were  agreed  that  if  farmers  could  secure  men 
whom  the3T  could  depend  upon  they  would  try  to  find  them  permanent  em¬ 
ployment,  as  though  during  the  slack  season  and  wet  weather  they  would  not 
earn  their  wages,  still  their  knowledge  of  the  place  and  methods  of  work,  man¬ 
agement  of  the  horses  and  implements,  would  make  them  more  valuable  than 
the  casual  hand  who  has  no  interest  in  the  place. 


Shannon,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Neate  (chair),  W.  and  H.  Glover,  Megaw,  J.  and.  M. 
Cronin,  Kain,  and  J.  J.  Cronin  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  five  visitors. 

Scrub-rolling.— Mr.  M.  Cronin  read  a  short  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  advocated  early  rolling.  He  favoured  the  small  roller,  fitted  with 
angle-irons  for  timber  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter;  but  for  heavier  timber  the 
larger  roller  was  undoubtedly  superior.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  Glover  said  he  preferred  rolling  between  June  and  September,  but 
where  the  scrub  is  burnt  he  favoured  logging.  The  Chairman  thought  the 
light  roller  with  angle-irons  most  suitable  for  the  timber  in  this  district. 
The  smaller  roller  revolved  more  quickly,  and  consequently  cut  the  smaller 
bushes  better. 

Turnips. — Mr.  Glover  tabled  a  fine  specimen  of  turnip  grown  in  Shan¬ 
non.  It  measured  15  in.  in  circumference  and  weighed  5^  lb. 

Rye  and  Barley. — Mr.  Glover  also  exhibited  some  plants  of  rye  sown 
in  the  first  week  in  April,  and  measuring  4  ft.  2  in.  in  height,  and  barley 
sown  at  the  same  time,  3  ft.  6  in.  high. 


Stockport,  August  10. 

Present — Messrs.  Megaw  (chair),  Stribling,  Smith,  Godfree,  Whitelaw, 
Stevens,  Howard,  Perry,  Nairn,  J.  W.  and  F.  Watts,  and  Murray  (Hon. 
Sec.)  and  one  visitor. 

Pollarding  Gums. — A  member  wished  to  know  the  best  time  to  pollard 
gums.  [This  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  district.  Mostly  best  results 
are  obtained  by  pollarding  between  October  and  end  of  November,  as  the 
new  growth  then  has  time  to  get  hardened  before  the  cold  of  Avinter.  In 
very  dry  districts,  however,  pollarding  during  the  winter  months  may  be 
advisable. — Ed.] 

Sheep  on  the  Farm. — Paper  read  at  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Nairn  was 
well  discussed.  Members  generally  were  in  favour  of  the  lambs  being  dropped 
early,  in  March  or  early  April  for  preference.  Mr.  Nairn  stated  that  he 
had  grown  rape  successfully  on  the  fallow,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an 
uncertain  crop.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  growing  rape  on  the  fallow  was 
an  advantage  to  the  succeeding  wheat  crop,  as  the  portion  of  the  fallow 
that  was  not  under  rape  did  not  carry  such  a  good  crop  of  wheat  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  He  would  sow  rape  in  August,  as  he  then  had  feed  to  carry 
his  sheep  on  until  the  stubbles  were  available. 
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Strathalbyn,  August  17. 

Present — Messrs.  Fischer  (chair),  M.  and  W.  M.  Rankine,  Gardner,  Watt, 
Cockburn,  Allison,  Collett,  Humphris,  Nicholls,  and  J.  R.  Rankine  (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Ploughing. — Mr.  Gardner  gave  a  short  address,  in  which  he  compared 
ploughing  and  ploughs  as  used  in  the  early  days  with  the  present-day  ssyteni 
of  multifurrow  stump- jump  ploughs.  His  first  experience  in  ploughing  in 
thins  State  was  at  ALount  Barker  with  two  horses  in  a  single-furrow  swing 
plough  without  wheels,  ploughing  six  inches  deep  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  a 
day.  He  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the  stump-jump  plough,  but  thought  it 
should  only  be  used  in  rough  country,  as  without  coulters  it  left  the  ground 
very  uneven  where  a  set  plough  would  do  capital  work,  burying  the  weeds  well, 
which  was  most  necessary.  He  considered  where  it  could  be  done  the  ground 
should  be  ploughed  five  to  six  inches  deep.  He  condemned  the  system  of 
ploughing  around  the  paddocks.  Where  working  a  team  of  six  or  eight 
horses,  it  was  best  to  work  them  in  sets  of  three  and  three  or  four  and  four, 
as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  having  them  all  abreast.  A  horse  to  every  fur¬ 
row  is  not  enough ;  one  horse  more  than  the  number  of  furrows  is  needed, 
and  two  more  where  the  number  of  furrows  exceeds  eight. 

Farm  Labour. — Some  discussion  took  place  in  respect  to  the  supply  of 
farm  labour,  and  it  was  agreed  that  generally  the  supply  of  labour  in  this 
district  was  equal  to  the  demand,  though  there  was  a  scarcity  of  youths  as 
‘’knockabout  hands”  and  domestic  servants. 


Sutherlands,  August  12. 

Present — Messrs.  Stange  (chair),  Heinrich,  E.  C.  and  A.  B.  Thiele, 
Byrne,  Twartz,  Mybus,  and  Dart  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Stock-feeding.  —  The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
science  of  stock-feeding.  While  the  British  farmer  was  often  described  as 
conservative  and  behind  the  times,  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  practically  the  world's  source  of  supply  for  nearly  all  classes  of 
stud-stock.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
stud-purposes,  and  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Old  Country’s 
pre-eminence  in  this  matter  was  that  her  breeders  had  given  careful  study 
to  the  science  of  feeding.  Mr.  Dart  then  referred  to  the  use  of  molassine- 
meal,  a  preparation  of  molasses  which  had  been  introduced  during  recent 
years,  and  which  it  was  claimed  was  much  better  for  stock  than  molasses. 
This  meal  was  now  in  great  demand  in  England,  and  its  manufacture  had 
increased  to  large  proportions.  The  Chairman  stated  that  molasses  was 
frequently  used  by  farmers  in  the  Eudunda  district. 

Topdressing  Pastures. — The  Hon.  Secretary  initiated  a  discussion  on 
this  subject.  In  England  many  farmers  not  only  saved  all  the  farmyard 
manure  that  they  could  get,  but  also  the  liquid  manures,  and  these  were 
applied  with  very  beneficial  effects  to  pasture-land.  Commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  such  as  bone-dust  and  superphosphate,  were  also  used  with  profitable 
results  on  pastures.  Air.  A.  B.  Thiele  stated  that  he  had  used  stable 
manure  as  a  topdressing  on  grass-land  with  very  gratifying  results ;  while 
Air.  Twartz  mentioned  that  waste  cocky-chaff  could  also  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Emmer  Wheat. — The  Hon.  Secretary  referred  at  some  length  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  of  America  with  Emmer  wheat.  This  was  a 
bearded  wheat,  and  it  was  claimed  to  be  very  resistant  to  drought,  cold,  and 
rust.  In  America  it  was  grown  for  feed-purposes,  but  in  Russia  it  was 
largely  used  for  bread-making. 

Handling  Grain  in  Bulk. — Mr.  Twartz  initiated  a  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  contended  that  it  was  impossible  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  handling 
wheat  in  bulk  in  South  Australia  without  inflicting  considerable  hardship 
on  the  farmers  in  small  centres,  where  the  trade  would  not  warrant  the 
building  of  elevators.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Darling’s  statements  at  Crystal 
Brook  on  the  subject.  Alembers  generally  thought  bulk-handling  of  wheat 
under  local  conditions  impracticable. 
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Tatiara.,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Saxon  (chair),  Bond,  Killmier,  Resckke,  E.  and  H. 
Prescott,  Milne,  Ross,  Kirby,  Guy,  and  Truman  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Clearing  Mallee  Land. — Mr.  E.  W.  Prescott  read  a  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  effect: — He  had  tried  various  methods  at  different 
times,  but  experience  had  taught  him  that  it  was  best  to  roll  the  mallee 
down  in  the  beginning  of  March.  It  is  rather  a  busy  time  of  the  year,  but 
it  pays  best  to  do  it  at  that  time.  After  being  rolled  he  left  it  until  after 
the  ploughing-season,  when  he  went  over  it  and  cut  all  spring-backs  and 
other  bushes.  In  October  it  will  start  to  grow  again,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  any  damp  or  spare  days  after  harvest  to  clear 
and  plough  around  it  ready  for  burning.  Burning  should  be  done  in  March, 
as  this  is  the  end  of  the  growing-season,  and  a  day  should  be  selected  with 
a  fair  north  wind  blowing.  In  this  way  the  mallee  receives  two  severe  checks 
just  before  the  land  is  cultivated.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plough  deeper 
than  2\  in.  on  most  of  the  mallee  country,  as  it  does  not  do  to  turn  up  the 
cold  clay.  A  good  team  should  be  chosen,  and  the  plough  set  heavy  in 
order  to  cut  away  and  pull  up  as  many  roots  as  possible.  These  should  be 
carted  off  before  the  land  is  drilled  in.  The  shoots  will  start  again  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  about  a  fortnight  before  burning  the  stubble  the  shoots  should  be 
cut  down,  which  would  help  to  give  a  good  burn.  It  should  then  be  ploughed 
again  crossways.  If  this  method  is  adopted  there  should  not  be  many  shoots 
the  next  year.  He  thought  it  best  to  sow  oats  the  first  year,  and  preferred 
the  plain  roller  of  about  22  in.  in  diameter  to  the  large  4-ft.  roller. 

Wild-dog  Association. — The  Chairman  referred  to  the  good  work  done 
by  this  Association.  During  the  past  year  seventy  wild-dogs  and  ninety-four 
foxes  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  urged  all  owners  of  sheep  to  subscribe  to 
the  funds  of  the  Association. 

Destruction  of  Rabbits,. — Mr.  H.  Milne  wished  to  know  the  best  way 
of  fumigating  rabbit  burrows.  Members  suggested  the  use  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  One  member  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  following  plan  with  great 
success  :  He  rolled  up  a  large  piece  of  paper  into  a  ball  and  placed  in  well 
in  the  burrow,  covering  it  with  earth ;  he  then  placed  another  piece  near 
the  outside  and  covered  it  also.  The  rabbits  that  were  closed  in  would  not 
attempt  to  burrow  past  the  paper,  while  the  rabbits  from  the  outside  would 
not  open  up  the  burrow. 

Lice  on  Cattle.— In  reply  to  an  enquiry  the  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that 
sifted  wood-ashes  were  a  good  remedy ;  about  half  a  bucketful  well  rubbed 
in  would  rid  the  beast  of  all  lice  in  less  than  a  week. 


Uraidla  and  Summer-town,  August  4. 

Present — Messrs.  Day  (chair),  Collins,  Willsmore,  Hawke,  Rowe,  R.  N. 
and  G.  C.  Cobbledick,  Cutting,  Dyer,  Hart,  F.  and  J.  Johnson,  and  Snell 
(Hon.  Sec.). 

Eelworm  in  Potatoes. — Mr.  Rowe  called  attention  to  statement  in  the 
daily  Press  that  potatoes  from  Tasmania  had  been  rejected  at  Melbourne 
owdng  to  their  being  attacked  by  eelworm.  It  was  decided  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  be  asked  to  make  full  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  and  to  take  special  precautions  to  prevent  its  introduction  into 
South  Australia.  It  was  pointed  out  that  owing  to  seed  potatoes  being 
largely  obtained  from  Tasmania  special  care  was  necessary.  [This  matter 
is  having  attention.  Potatoes  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
inspection  by  an  officer  of  the  Tasmanian  Department,  and  are  again  in¬ 
spected  before  the  consignee  can  obtain  delivery  in  Adelaide. — Ed.] 

Farmyard  Manure. — Mr.  R.  N.  Cobbledick  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
Mr.  Crawford  on  this  subject  to  the  following  effect: — “Farmyard  manure 
is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  popular  of  all  manures.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  long  experience  as  one  of  the  most  important  fertilizers,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  to  the  cultivator,  when  owing 
to  its  absence  or  inadequate  supply  he  has  to  look  around  for  a  substitute 
for  it.  To  approach  this  problem  in  a  proper  manner  it  is  first  necessary 
to  understand  something  of  the  action  of  stable  manure  when  applied  to 
the  soil.  This  may  be  dealt  with  under  three  sections — chemical,  physical, 
and  biological.  Looked  at  from  a  chemical  point  of  view  the  value  of  stable 
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manure  as  a  fertilizer  is  much  over-estimated.  It  contains  but  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  three  chief  plant-constituents,  and  these  three  are  not  present 
in  the  best  proportions  for  the  use  of  plants.  Further  than  this,  until  cer¬ 
tain  changes  take  place,  these  constituents  are  not  available  to  the  plants. 
If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  the  quantity  of  the  fertilizing  constituents 
in  stable  manure,  it  would  have  fallen  into  disuse  long  ago,  as  these  con¬ 
stituents  could  be  more  economically  applied  by  means  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  chief  virtue  in  stable  manure  is  in  its  physical  effect  on  the 
soil ;  it  adds  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  which  in  turn  is  changed  to  humus, 
the  presence  of  which  in  sufficient  quantity  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  One  effect  of  humus  is  that  it  adds  to  the  water-ab¬ 
sorbing  and  -retaining  qualities  of  the  soil.  Then,  when  added  to  clay  soils 
it  has  the  effect  of  opening  them  up  for  better  aeration  and  renders  them 
more  friable.  It  will  be  recognized  that  in  considering  the  question  of  re¬ 
placing  stable  manure,  wholly  or  partially,  the  matter  of  the  supply  of 
humus  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Humus  is  formed  when  organic  or  animal 
matters  ferment  in  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  if  such  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,  the  stable  manure  could  to  a  certain  extent  be  dispensed 
with.  An  important  constituent  of  humus  is  nitrogen,  and  this  varies  in 
quantity  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  humus  is  derived,  and 
this  must  be  considered.  In  addition  to  stable  manures,  humus  may  be 
added  to  the  soil  by  the  process  of  ploughing-under  a  green  crop,  or  apply¬ 
ing  a  dressing  of  seaweed.  By  heavily  manuring  a  green  crop  and  then 
ploughing  it  under  the  supply  of  humus  can  be  speedily  added  to,  and  this 
system  is  deserving  of  more  consideration  than  it  has  received  in  the  past. 
The  humus  from  a  green  manure  crop  contains  plant-food  in  forms  in  which 
it  is  readily  available  to  crops,  and  also  in  suitable  proportions.  Green 
manures  could  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  obtain  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  as  well  as  from  the  soil,  and  those  which  can  only  utilize 
the  soil  nitrogen — the  former  consisting  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  clover,  etc.,  add  to  the  supply  of  nitrogen;  the  latter  simply  return 
to  the  soil  the  nitrogen  they  have  previously  assimilated  from  the  soil. 
Although  the  application  of  seaweed  does  not  give  such  good  results  as  green 
manuring,  still  it  adds  humus  containing  a  fair  percentage  of  fertilizing  con¬ 
stituents.  The  amount  of  salt  contained  in  seaweed  that  has  been  exposed 
to  the  rain  is  very  small  and  not  likely  to  be  at  all  injurious;  in  clay  soil 
it  may  be  distinctly  useful,  owing  to  its  mechanical  and  chemical  action. 
Seaweed-manuring  is  certainly  worthy  of  some  attention,  especially  where 
the  material  can  be  obtained  for  the  cost  of  carting.  In  some  countries, 
indeed,  seaweed  is  highly  valued,  and  although  there  are  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  qualities  of  different  seaweed,  it  has  been  found  by  practical 
test  that  the  material  from  our  beaches  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  nitro¬ 
gen.” 


Wepowie,  August  13. 

Present — Messrs.  Halliday  (chair),  T.  and  A.  J.  Gale,  Chrystall,  Rielly, 
Crocker,  Roberts,  and  J.  and  T.  F.  Orrock  (Hon  Sec.)  and  one  visitor. 

Dehorning  Cattle.. — Mr.  J.  Orrock  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  the 
following  effect: — The  practice  of  dehorning  cattle  was  not  in  vogue  to  any 
large  extent  here,  but  those  who  have  carried  it  out  speak  very  favourably 
of  it.  The  operation  may  be  painful  at  the  time,  but  the  pain  is  of  short 
duration  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  injuries  sustained  when  cattle 
are  crowded  in  railwav  trucks,  sale-vards,  and  even  milk-vards.  Stock-owners 
at  present  are  justly  indignant  at  the  delay  and  rough  handling  dealt  out 
to  stock  on  the  railways,  but  the  dehorning  of  cattle  would  go  a  long  way 
to  improve  matters.  Different  methods  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Caustic  potash  is  sometimes  used;  applied  to  the  “buttons”  of  young  calves 
it  will  check  the  development  of  the  horns.  Most  people  prefer  clipping  the 
horns  off  grown  cattle  with  clippers  of  very  strong  leverage,  and  if  done 
quickly  and  carefully  the  pain  is  not  great.  Milch  cows  are  much  quieter 
in  the  milking-yards  when  dehorned.  Some  discussion  followed,  and  a  letter 
on  the  subject  from  a  member  of  the  Wilmington  Branch  was  read.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  somewhat  divided  in  their  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  while  some 
thought  that  considerable  benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  practice,  others 
considered  it  inhuman.  A  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  which  resulted 
in  a  majority  of  six  to  two  in  favour  of  dehorning  calves,  and  five  to  four 
in  favour  of  dehorning  grown  cattle. 
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Whyte-Yarcowie,  August  15. 

Present — Messrs.  Pearce  (chair),  Hunt,  G.  R.  and  G.  I).  Mudge5  Baynes, 
Jenkins,  Ward,  Pascoe,  and  Lock  (tlon.  Sec.)  and  one  visitor 

Motor-traction  on  the  Farm. — The  Chairman  read  a  few  extracts  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  subject.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  members  agreed  that 
while  the  cost  of  installing  and  the  up-keep  of  motors  on  the  farm  would  be 
considerable,  at  the  present  prices  of  horses  and  feed  it  should  pay  well.  They 
considered,  however,  that  the  motor  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  for 
reliability  and  durability  on  the  farm  for  its  general  adoption.  Interest 
was  evinced  in  the  motor  now  installed  at  the  Roseworthy  Agricultural 
College. 

Strangles  in  Horses. — The  Chairman  reported  having  horses  affected 
with  this  disease,  and  said  he  had  treated  them  by  giving  them  Stockholm 
tar  and  eucalyptus  to  inhale  by  means  of  a  nosebag.  This  had  afforded  them 
relief. 


Wilmington,  August  1. 

Present — Messrs.  Broadbent  (chair),  Stephens,  Noll,  Payne,  Farrell,  H., 
W.,  G.,  and  J.  Schuppan,  S.  and  D.  George,  Slee,  Zimmermann,  Hoskins, 
Robertson,  McGhee  and  Jericho  (Hon.  Sec.)  and  two  visitors. 

Machinery  on  Farms. — Mr.  J.  Schuppan  read  a  paper  on  the  “Care 
of  Machinery  on  Farms”  to  the  following  effect: — “It  is  practising  economy 
to  take  proper  care  of  implements  and  machinery,  and  the  careful  farmer 
need  not  be  reminded  of  this  fact ;  but  there  are  many  who  pay  a  high  price 
for  their  implements,  grumble  at  the  cost,  and  yet  take  little  or  no  care 
of  them.  ‘A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine’  applies  particularly  to  harvesting- 
machinery.  Often  after  harvesting-operations  are  completed  valuable  im¬ 
plements  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  exposed  to  all  weathers,  until 
required  for  the  next' season’s  work.  Such  carelessness  is  naturally  ruinous 
to  the  machine  and  a  loss  to  the  farmer.  The  woodwork  swells  during  the 
wet  weather,  and  nuts  are  drawn  into  the  timber,  only  to  become  loose 
when  the  warm  weather  sets  in.  Men  who  allow  their  machinery  to  remain 
unprotected  in  this  way  seldom  overhaul  it  before  use,  and  consequently  the 
defects  are  not  noticed  until  a  breakdown  occurs  in  the  field,  resulting  in  a 
delay  for  repairs  and  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time.  At  the  close  of  each 
harvest  the  machinery  should  be  overhauled,  repaired  where  necessary,  and 
placed  under  cover.  Many  farmers  are  afraid  of  the  work  and  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  the  erection  of  a  proper  shed  for  implements,  but  this  a  ‘penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish’  policy.  Farmers  whose  homesteads  appear  clean, 
up  to  date,  and  with  a  large  number  of  sheds  and  outhouses,  are  judged 
to  be  wealthy,  but  verv  often  the  carefulness  of  a  farmer  is  mistaken  for 
wealth.  The  careless  farmer  always  has  an  excuse  for  not  getting  on.  In 
his  opinion  bad  luck  is  constantly  following  him,  but,  as  likelv  as  not,  care¬ 
lessness  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Fowls  may  be  seen  in  the  horse-stable 
scratching  in  the  mangers  and  at  night  are  allowed  to  roost  on  valuable 
machinery  and  vehicles.  Farmers  who  allow  such  things  on  their  farms 
certainly  cannot  be  termed  thrifty.” 


Woodside,  August  8. 

Present  —  Dr.  Verco  (chair),  Messrs.  Fowler,  W.  and  H.  Rollbusch, 
Drummond,  Keddie,  Morcom,  and  Hughes  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Flax-growing. — Mr.  W.  Rollbusch  read  a  paper  dealing  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  effect: — Flax-growing  was  a  matter  that  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  in  this  State.  That  it  is  of  importance  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  offering  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent, 
to  growers  in  order  to  encourage  the  industry.  The  value  of  flax  and  hemp 
imported  into  Australia  in  1906  was  £167,281;  linseed-  and  oil-cake,  £1,388; 
and  linseed  oil,  £105,309.  Great  Britain  imports  flax  to  the  value  of  over 
£3,000,000  annually,  and  linseed  to  the  value  of  £3,274.000.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  every  prospect  of  a  good  market,  for  when  the  local  demand 
was  exceeded,  the  surplus  could  be  exported  to  the  Old  Country.  Germany 
was  also  a  large  buyer.  Messrs.  Wolff  Bros.,  of  Victoria,  had  received  an 
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offer  from  there  to  buy  2,000  tons  annually  at  a  good  figure.  That  flax  can 
be  grown  successfully,  in  some  parts  of  the  State  at  least,  has  been  proved. 
In  the  Onkaparinga  district  years  ago  many  of  the  farmers  used  to  grow 
small  plots  of  flax,  the  seed  of  which  was  used  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  calves.  Some  of  the  growers  put  in  as  much  as  fifteen  acres,  and 
it  grew  to  a  height  varying  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  All  land 
is,  of  course,  not  suitable  for  flax-growing;  but  land  that  will  grow  potatoes 
or  oats  will  also  grow  flax,  and  it  can  even  be  grown  on  more  inferior  soil 
with  a  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate.  There  should,  however,  be  a 
rainfall  of  about  30  in.  per  annum.  [Flax  can  be  grown  successfully  on  a 
much  smaller  rainfall  than  30  in. — Ed.]  It  is  grown  very  successfully  in 
some  parts  of  Victoria ;  Messrs.  Wolff  Bros,  had  420  acres  under  crop  in 
1903,  and  their  gross  returns  amounted  to  £16  16s.  per  acre,  which,  after 
deducting  working-expenses,  left  a  net  profit  of  £8  per  acre.  In  addition 
to  this  the  10  per  cent,  bonus  now  offered  would  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Messrs.  Wolff  Bros,  have  their  own  mills,  and  are  going  in 
for  the  industry  very  extensively.  They  purchase  flax  from  the  farmers 
at  the  rate  of  £3  per  ton  on  trucks,  provided  the  seed  is  not  damaged  and 
is  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  high.  The  yield  averages  from  2^  to  3  tons  per 
acre.  The  seed  sells  readily  at  £14  per  ton,  which  works  out  at  about  7s. 
6d.  per  bushel.  It  was  once  thought  that  good  fibre  and  seed  could  not  be 
obtained  at  the  same  time;  if  fibre  was  wanted,  the  crop  would  have  to  be 
cut  before  the  seed  was  ripe;  and  if  seed  was  wanted,  the  plant  was  allowed 
to  mature  and  the  fibre  considered  of  little  use.  This  theory  has  since  proved 
erroneous.  It  was  also  contended  that  it  had  to  be  hand-gathered,  but  it 
is  now  cut  with  the  binder  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  a  day ; 
the  knives,  of  course,  had  to  be  kept  very  sharp.  In  preparing  the  land 
for  flax  it  is  necessary  to  plough  deeply  and  work  down  to  a  fine  tilth.  The 
seed  should  be  broadcasted,  then  lightly  harrowed  in  and  rolled.  May  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing.  There  are  many  parts  where  flax-growing  could 
be  successfully  carried  on  in  this  State  and  at  a  greater  profit  than  hay.  as 
the  price  for  flax  is  not  so  subject  to  fluctuations  as  hay  and  chaff.  The 
best  plan  would  be  for  farmers  in  suitable  localities  to  co-operate  amongst 
themselves  and  either  erect  or  rent  a  building  suitable  for  a  mill,  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fibre,  for  the  re¬ 
turns  per  acre  are  much  greater  when  this  is  done  than  if  the  flax  is  merely 
grown  and  sold  as  cut.  An  acre  of  flax  will  produce  about  cwt.  of  fibre, 
which  sells  at  from  £40  to  £45  per  ton.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  old 
system  of  pit-retting  was  not  necessary,  the  more  simple  process  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  flax  out  on  the  grass  in  the  autumn  and  allowing  the  dew  and  rain 
to  do  the  work  being  now  adopted.  He  thought  that  if  the  Government  was 
approached  in  the  matter  it  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  the  producer 
in  giving  this  industry  a  fair  trial. 


Yallunda,  August  8. 

Present — Messrs.  Provis  (chair),  Olston,  Liddy,  Fairbrother,  Elliott, 
Walter,  Farnham,  and  Wilson  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Foals  and  Their  Treatment.— Mr.  P.  Liddy  read  a  short  paper  on  this 
subject.  He  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  breeds  only  one  or  two 
foals  a  year  the  foal  should  be  taken  in  hand  immediately  after  weaning. 
When  the  foal  is  taken  from  its  mother  he  thought  it  a  better  plan  to  close 
it  up  in  a,  pen.  rather  than  turn  it  into  a  distant  paddock,  where  there  is 
more  chance  of  injury  to  itself.  The  foal  should  be  led  to  water,  but  in 
doing  this  the  bit  should  not  be  used.  Either  a  halter  or  else  an  ordinary 
rope  tied  around  the  neck  with  a  half  hitch  around  the  nose  will  do  duty 
for  this.  It  should  be  tied  up  occasionally  when  someone  is  near  to  see  that 
no  harm  occurs.  The  most  important  point  in  the  rearing  of  a  foal  is  that 
it  should  be  well  fed.  When  the  mare  is  away,  the  foals  might  be  allowed 
out  for  exercise,  but  locked  in  again  before  the  mother  returns.  He  thought 
it  would  take  about  five  weeks  to  wean  a  foal,  and  allow  the  mare  to  run 
dry.  It  was  a  mistake  to  make  a  pet  of  the  foal ;  this  should  be  avoided. 
Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
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We  are  Exporters 

AND  PAY  CASH  ON  DELIVERY  AT  THE 
WEEKLY  MARKET  QUOTATIONS  FOR 

Skins  and  Hides  of  Every  Description 
Tallow  and  Fat 
Bones,  Beeswax,  Horsehair 
Horns,  Wattle  Gum,  etc. 

Croipptop  &  Sop, 

i 

GAWLER  PLACE,  ADELAIDE. 

Consign  to  this  Office,  or 
Adelaide  Station. 


COX’S  SEEDS 

NOW  TO  HAND  s 

New  Season’s  supply  of  MANGOLD,  LUCERNE,  COCKSFOOT, 
PASPALUM  GRASS,  COUCH  GRASS,  PRAIRIE  GRASS,  RHODES 
GRASS,  HORSE-TOOTH  MAIZE,  NINETY-DAY  MAIZE,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  IN  S.A.  FOR 

Niti?o  Bacterine, 

for  inoculating  the  Seed  and  Soil  for  Leguminous  Crops.  One  7/6  packet 
will  inoculate  enough  seed  for  10  acres.  Descriptive  Circular  post  free. 

OTHER  AGENCIES- 

International  Stock  Food.  Povnter’s  Calf  Food 

*/ 

Austral  Auto  Spray.  Federal  Brand  Sprays. 

Douglas'  Poultry  Remedies.  Cards  for  Spraying,  etc. 


E.  B.  COX  &  CO., 

Corner  Rundle  Street  &  East  Terrace,  Adelaide. 
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The  “  POMP”  Separator. 

The  Latest  and  Most  Remarkable  Development. 

The  Patented  Improvemenis  Ensure  Cleanest  Skimming. 

Strong  and  Durable.  Most  Skilfully  Built. 

The  Best  Separator  for  Half  the  Usual  Price.  Is  the  Money  Saver. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Debbie  &  Co. — Dear  Sirs. — The  “Domo”  we  purchased  from  you  gives  perfect 
satisfaction.  It  is  easy  to  work,  and  easy  to  keep  clean  ;  just  the  kind  of  Separator  for  those  who  have 
one,  two,  or  even  more  cows. — Yours,  etc.,  (Mrs.)  J.  WARREN,  Prospect  Hill,  near  Meadows. 

Avn* Dear  Sirs.— I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  “Domo”  Separator  I  got  from  you  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  I  could  not  say  enough  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  easily  kept  clean. 

O.  CRONK,  Moorlands,  Gladstone. 

Net  Cash.  Extended  Terms. 

The  “  Domo  Hand  Separator—  9  gal£rcXrity  3  10  0 

4  15  0  5  15  O')  Iff 

5  15  0  6  17  6  C|!| 

7  0  0  8  10  0  )  pi 

35,000  “  Domo  ”  Hand  Separators  sold  in  one  year. 


A.  W.  D0BBIE  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Gawler  Place,  ADELAIDE. 

MAKERS  OF  SPRAY  AND  OTHER  PUMPS. 


A  Broken  Drum 

Cannot  be  Beaten  !  ! 

NEITHER  CAN 

forgTns 

Plough  and  Scarifier 

SHIRES 


Sold  at  Stores,  Blacksmiths,  Ironmongers. 


j.  & 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 


R.  FORGAN, 

CRYSTAL  BR00R  i  PORT  PIRIE. 
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THE  FARMING 
COMMUNITY  r 

IS  INTERESTED  IN 


_j 


Paints,  Colours,  and  Glass 

TO  LAST  THE  LONGEST  AGAINST  STRENUOUS  FARM  WEAR, 

AT  PRICES  THAT  MUST  BE  ON  THE  ECONOMICAL  SIDE  TO 
KEEP  THE  FARMING  COST  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  :  OR, 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  FARMERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  durabil¬ 
ity  at  the  lowest  market  rates  I N  THESE  GOODS. 

We  are  Manufacturers  and  birect  Importers. 

WRITE  US  FOR  ANY  PARTICULARS,  COLOUR  CARDS,  OR  PRICES. 

IT  WILL  WELL  REPAY  YOU. 


H.  L.  VOSZ,  LTb 


WALLPAPER  SPECIALISTS, 
niRROR  HAKERS. 

Stress  124,  126a,  Rundle  St.,  Adelaide. 


Cowell  Bros. 


* 


BUILDERS’  AND  WHEELWRIGHTS’  REQUISITES  A  SPECIALTY. 

GALVANIZED  IRON-PLAIN  AND  CORRUGATED,  CURVED 
AND  FLANGED. 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  ^%Av5 

IRONMONGERY. 

MANTELPIECES,  ALL  DESIGNS. 

PAPERHANGING  S,  A  LARGE  VARIETY. 

BUGGY  WARE,  WELL-SEASONED. 


Quotations 

Given. 


Country 

Orders 


PROMPTLY  AND 
CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 


PRICE  LISTS  GRATIS  ON 
APPLICATION. 


wfV' 


o* 


Victoria  Square— Adelaide. 

New  Dock- Port  Adelaide. 

Head  Office— Parade,  Norwood. 


Visitors  to  the  Sept.  Show  are  cordially  Invited  to  Inspect  our  Stock. 
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Ward  &  Acraman 

(W.  C.  R.  Ward,  for  the  last  17  years  with  Messrs.  W.  R.  Cave 
and  Co.,  Elder,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Dalgety  &  Co,,  Ltd. 
W.  E.  Acraman,  late  of  Acraman  Bros.,  North  Coolgardie  Gold¬ 
fields,  Western  Australia,  and  for  the  last  three  years  repre¬ 
senting  Messrs.  B.  Sejtpelt  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  as  their  Western 
Australian  travelling  representative). 

General  Commission  Agents, 

Mercantile  and  Insurance  Brokers; 

MUTUAL  LIFE  CHAMBERS, 


8.  A.  Representatives  for 

Mote  Patent  Extension 

Ladder  and  Steps 
McDougall’s  Insecticide  Wash 

McDougall’s  Fluid  Sheep 

Dip 

Minimax  Fire 


44,  GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

Telegrams — “  WARD-ACRAMAN,  ADELAIDE.” 

Buying  of  all  Station  Requisites  undertaken  for  Country  Clients 
on  best  possible  terms. 


Extinguishers 

Buttery  Factory 
And  Dairying  Utensils. 


BIGOT.  SHAKES,  &  LEWIS. 

LIMITED, 

Stock  and  Station  Agents ,  Wool ,  Hide ,  Skin9 

and  Grain  Brokers . 

Auctioneers9  Valuators ,  Land  &  Financial  Agents. 


Head  Office — No.  18,  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

Wool  Stores — Port  Adelaide. 

Hide  and  Skin  Stores — Gilbert  Place,  Adelaide. 


Directors — E.  H.  Bakewell  (Chairman)  Herbert  White  Hughes. 

C.  H.  Angas.  W.  L.  Ware. 

Managing  Directors — G.  W.  Bagot.  John  Lewis. 

Wool  and  Produce  Managers — Geo.  Dowling.  Geo.  Jeffrey. 

Inspector  of  Branches — James  Wilkinson. 

Manager  Land  Department — A.  C.  Catt. 

Secretary — John  Jacob,  jun. 


BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  in  a.  1 1  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  State, 

and  at  Broken  Hill,  N.SW. 


nBii!  I  I1  An  Efficient  Fertilizer. 

Pitt  s  Polvo  Lime  AWGPITT 


As  used  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Para- 
field  Experimental  Station. 


42,  Light  Square,  Adelaide. 
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Direct  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Timber. 


Estimates 
Prices 
given  for 
Eruit 
Cases, 
Drying 
Trays, 
Boxes  of 
every  des¬ 
cription, 
Wood  and 
Iron 
Houses, 
Wood 
Bending, 


All 

Orders 
have 
prompt 
and 
careful 
atten¬ 
tion, 
and  are 
charged 
at 

Lowest 

Possible 

Bates. 


Head  Office  and 
Bending  Works: 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide. 


Fry’s  Pack  Three  Cocoas. 

HOMOEOPATHIC 

MALTED 

CONCENTRATED 


Have  You  Tried  ThemP 
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THE  SUNSHINE  HARVESTER 


RECOGNISED  AS  THE  LEADING 
HARVESTING  MACHINE  OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

Lightest  Draught.  Cleanest  Sample. 
Least  Waste. 

Easiest  to  adjust  and  manage. 

A  sure  Profit-maker  for  the  Wheatgrov  er. 


The  Albion  Binder 

(MADE  IN  ENGLAND). 

The  Albion  No.  3  Steel  Reaper  and 
Binder  has  a  world- wide  reputation  for 
excellent  work  in  light  or  heavy  crops. 
Its  construction  embodies  all  the  latest 
up-to-date  mechanical  improvements. 
Roller  Bearings,  Light  Draught,  Positive 
Elevation,  Clean  Cutting,  Perfect  Sheaf¬ 
ing.  Supplied  in  5  or  6  ft.,  Left-hand 
cut.  Complete  with  transports  and  sheaf- 
carrier.  Also, 

Albion  Mowens 

i  One  Horse  and  T  wo  Horse). 

The  “  Sun  ”  Grain 
and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

All  sizes,  with  Hoes  or  Discs.  Solid 
in  Construction.  Simple  in  Gearing. 

Positive  and  Uniform  in  Sowing. 

The  Most  Durable  Drill  in  the  'Market. 

The  Sunrise  Stump- 
jump  Disc  Plough. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6-furrow, 
Adjustable  for  wide  and  narrow  furrows. 
Easy  Lift,  Perfect  Steering,  Spring- 
jump  Action.  Perfect  for  stumpy  or 
stony  paddocEs.  Recommended  for  the 
hardest  ground.  A  boon  to  the  Settler 
in  rough  country. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  L7.  Posted  Gratis  to  any  address,  describing  the  abo\e  ,  aRo 
Stump-jump  Mouldboard  Ploughs,  Disc  Cultivators,  Horseworks,  Chattcutters,  Gates, 
Trucks,  Bag  Loaders,  Machinery  Oils,  and  other  Farm  Requirements. 

H.V.  McKAY,  Sunshine  Harvester  Works, 

56,  NORTH  TERRACE,  ADELAIDE. 

SHOWROOMS  IN  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY,  PERTH  (W. A.),  TOOWOOMBA  (Q.) 
AGENCIES  IN  ALL  AGRICULTURAL  CENTRES. 
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Cream  Transport 

Cans. 

3  Gallons,  14/6;  5  Gallons,  17/6; 

10  Gallons,  22/6  each. 

(User’s  Name  put  on  without  extra  charge.) 

^  The  STRONGEST  and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 


Obtainable  from  all  Storekeepers  and 
Ironmongers  ;  or  the  Makers, 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

Gawler  Place , 
Adelaide . 


Makers  also  of  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Pig  Trough- 
ing,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel  and  Water 
Barrows,  etc. 


mmmsmKsmm 


RISES 

Every  Disc  and  by  itself. 

falls 

Are  Stump-jumpers.  Each  Disc  rises  and  falls  independently,  and  thus 
ensures  thorough  cultivation  of  all  the  surface. 

Ride  on  their  Own  Wheels.  Easily  removed  along  the  road,  or  from  field 
to  field  on  the  farm.  A  youth  can  work  them. 

For  Conserving  Moisture. 

In  his  Manual  on  “  Soil  Culture,"  Prof.  Campbell,  of  Nebraska,  states 
that  the  Disc  Harrow  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 


NORMAN  &  CO., 


Bank  Street, 
Adelaide, 


Sole  Importers. 
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The  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Published  Monthly. 


Subscription,  I/-  per  annum  (including  postage). 


Circulation  5,300  Monthly. 


The  Journal  contains  information  of  an  official  character 
relating  to  the  Agricultural  Lands,  Stock,  and  Produce  Export 
Departments.  Illustrated  articles  and  paragraphs  by  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  dealing  with  all  branches  of  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  viticulture,  pastoral  matters,  dairying,  stock  diseases, 
poultry,  etc.,  are  published  regularly. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  connection  with  methods  of 
Agriculture,  etc.,  stock  and  poultry  diseases,  insect  and  fungoid 
pests  in  South  Australia  and  other  lands  are  recorded,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  work  at  Roseworthy  Agricultural  College. 

The  experience  of  members  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  is 
made  available  to  subscribers  by  the  publication  of  reports  of 
meetings  of  the  Branches,  including  the  more  important  papers 
and  the  discussion  on  them. 

The  Inquiry  Department  of  the  Journal  furnishes  replies 
by  Government  experts  to  all  questions  sent  in,  and  advice  is 
given  to  beginners  in  agricultural  industries. 

The  Reference  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  contains  so  many  valuable  works  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects  and  thousands  of  bulletins  issued  by  Departments  of 
Intelligence  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
subscribers  during  office  hours. 

Applications  for  enrolment  on  the  subscribers’  list  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  c/o  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Exhibition  Building,  Adelaide. 

L.  O’LOUGHLIN, 

Minister  of  Agriculture* 
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TOP 


BRAND 


MINERAL  SUPER 
GUANO  SUPER 
S.  A.  SUPER 


WHEAT  MANURE 
BONE  SUPER 

GRASS  MANURE 


All  free-running  and  give  good  results. 


Adelaide  Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Co..  Ltd. 


I 

R.  BURNS  CUMING,  Managing  Director, 

Currie  Street. 


Wallaroo  Super 

(36-38/,) 
Y.P.  Super 


(30-32/,) 


Obtainable  from\ 

Australasian  Implement  Co.,  Clutterbuck  Bros., 

John  Darling  &  Son,  Elder,  Smith  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Geo.  Wills  &  Co.,  or  their  Agents. 
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CLUTTERBUCK  BROS. 

Are  Sole  Agents  in  South  Australia  for 


The  BLACKSTONE  Oil-engine 

which  has  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  a  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient 
motive-power,  and  embodies  the  Latest  Improvements  in  Oil-engines. 

Many  hundreds  in  use  in  South  Australia  on  farms,  in  chaff-mills,  shearing-sheds,. 
Land  all  places  where  a  cheap  and  effective  driving-power  is  required, 


Simple. 

Economical. 

No  lamp  needed 

z 

when  working. 


Efficient. 


Reliable. 


Stationary  ^ 
and  Portable. 


At  the  latest  Engine  Trials,  held  under  the  auspices  of  The  Highland  and  Agricultural. 
Society  of  Scotland,  The  Blackstone  gave  the  best  results. 


The  Premier  Gas-engine  and  The  Mond  and 
Mersey  Producer  Gas  Coy., 

Sizes  from  25  to  12,000  b.h.p. 

• 

The  Wolseley  Sheep-shearing  Machine, 

the  Pioneer  of  sheep-shearing  by  machinery,  still  leads. 

Has  beaten  all  others  in  open  competition.  The  number  sold  largely;exceeds  alf 
other  makes  combined.  Contracts  undertaken  to  supply  complete  Shearing  plants. 


The  Massey-Harris 

British-built  Farm  Imp  ements.  World-famous  on  their  merits. 

The  Massey-Harris  Binder,  Harvester,  Drill,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Plows, 

and  all  kinds  of  Farming  Implements. 


Artesian-boring. 

We  undertake  contracts  to  bore  for  water  to  any  depth.  Have  complete  Steam,  Oil,, 
and  Hand-boring  Plants,  and  keep  an  efficient  Staff  of  Experts  for  this  work. 


Full  particulars  on  application: 

CLUTTERBUCK  BROS., 


HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BRAND 
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Tubular  Cream  Separators 

We  offer  a  CHALLENGE  to  ALL  CREAM 
SEPARATORS  in  South  Australia  for  CLEAN 
SKIMMING,  EASY  RUNNING,  and  DURA¬ 
BILITY.  U' 


£10,  We  are  prepared  to  give  1  O 
to  any  Charitable  Institution  in  South 
Australia  if  the  “Tubular”  is  beaten. 

The  only  FIRST  PRIZE  given  in  South  Aus- 
trolia  in  1907  for  Cream  Separators  was  awarded 
to  the  “TUBULAR,”  against  all-comers. 

FREE  TRIAL  with  every  machine.  Allow¬ 
ance  made  for  old  machines. 


Cash  or  Liberal  Terms . 


SOLE  AGENTS— 


THYER,  WILLCOX,  &.  CO., 

WA  Y MOUTH  STREET ,  ADELAIDE. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  GIVEN  FOR  ALL  FARM  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCE,  IF 

CONSIGNED  TO  US. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BRAND 

harledsting  nut 

MACHINERY  1LJ 

MACHINE  BELTING 
ENGINE  PACING 
and  all 

ENGINEERS’  REQUISITES. 

SHEEP  DIP 

SHEEP  BRANDING  OIL 
AXLE  GREASE 


Charles  Atkins  &  Co.,  Limited, 

97t  Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BRAND 
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GRASS  MANURE. 

It  pays  handsomely  to  use  this  on 
pasture  lands.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  how  much  better  the 
feed  will  be.  You  can  carry  more 
stock  and  they  will  do  much  better 
on  land  dressed  with  our  special 
GRASS  MANURE. 


Adelaide  Chemical  and  Fertilizer  Co. 


R.  BURNS  CUMING,  Managing  Director, 

Currie  Street. 


E.&W.  HACKETT 


OFFER  FOR  SALE- 

ESSEX  RAPE  SEED. 
THOUSAND-HEADED  KALE. 
PASPALUM  GRASS,  TARES, 
OR  VETCHES. 
HACKETT’S  DRESSING  FOR 
WHEAT,  BARLEY,  &  OATS, 

With  Directions  and  Testimonials. 

MANGOLD  SEED. 


FLOWER 


SEEDSMEN,  ETC., 

73,  Rundle  St.  ADELAIDE 

(Nursery-ivi  aRRYATVILLE.) 


Tel.  350.  LONG  RED  MANGOLD. 


Clarence  H.  Smith’s  Celebrated  Patent  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Plough  Combination. 
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FIRST  AWARDS  AT  ALL  SHOW  SOCIETIES. 


ci 
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Obtained  FIRST  PRIZE  for  the  Best 

locally-manufactured  Engine. 

We  have  no  need  to  talk.  The  Users  talk  for  as. 

tflm  ffl'?  f.'iv?' 

The  Engine  speaks  for  itself. 

J.  S.  BAGSHAW  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  Adelaide 


' 


Here  is  a  Picture  of  it ! ! 


Look  in  the  Machinery  Hall  at  the  September 
Show,  and  see  the  real  thing — 


“Bagshaw” 


Petrol 

Engine 
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LSTON’S 

Patent  Double  Crank  Steel  Windmill. 

Sizes  from  6  feet  to  26  feet  diameter. 

Beyond  dispute  the  most  perfect  wind-motion  inexistence. 
Gives  a  direct  and  centre  lift  of  the  pump-rod,  and 
an  even  wearing  of  bearings.  It  has  no  overhanging 
or  twisting  strains  that  are  common  to  all  others. 
Fitted  with  steel  roller  and  ball  bearings.  Do 
not  buy  till  you  inspect  this  latest  invention. 

Cheapest  and  Strongest  Mill  ever 
offered.  From  £5  iOs. 


ALSTON’S 

Pntent  Steel-framed 

GALVANIZED  STOCK  TROUGH. 

The  best  Trough  ever  invented.  Will  not  crack,  leak,  rot,  or  rust 
All  lengths.  Write  me  your  requirements.  Packs  in  small  space 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Duplicate  parts  stocked. 


Macliinery  Mercliant, 


“ “  6  and  8,  Blyth  St.,  Adelaide. 

M.  G.  ANDERSON, 

MERCHANT  AND  SHIPPING  AGENT, 

12,  Waymoutl\  Street. 

Also  Special  Dairy  Produce  Sale-rooms,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide 

Exporters  of  FROZEN  MEAT,  TALLOW,  BUTTER,  FRESH  AND 
PRESERVED  FRUITS,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCE. 


Farmers  can  secure  best  results  by  selling  their  Lambs  through  me,  as  I  am 
always  in  a  position  to  treat  for  the  entire  flock. 

Kresli  Fruit. 

Apples  and  Pears  either  purchased  outright  or  consigned  on  account  of 

growers.  Highest  prices  guaranteed 

Dried  Fruits. 

Apple  Rings  Peaches  Currants  Sultanas 

Apricots  Pears  Raisins  Almonds 

Purchased  in  any  quantities,  or  sold  on  clients’  account  in  other  States  or 

Oversea.  Prompt  settlement. 

Agent  in  South  Australia  for  THE  ORIENT- ROYAL  MAIL  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

THE  CHINA  NAVIGATION  COY. 
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THE  MORGAN  PATENT 

“SIMPLEX”  PORTABLE  BUILDINGS 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY  THE 


(RICHARD  HONEY). 

Suitable  for  Mining,  Engineering,  Station,  and  Farm  Buildings,  and  Domestic  uses 
generally.  These  Buildings  have  no  equal  for  simplicity  of  Erection  and  Portability. 

Just  think  of  one  room  being1  erected  by  one  man  in  one  hour;  and 
four  rooms  in  one  day;  and  being1  occupied  on  the  day  of  delivery. 
Can  be  put  up  and  taken  down  like  a  bedstead. 

No  skilled  Labour  necessary. 

NO  MORTICES.  NO  TENONS.  NO  NAILS. 

Only  Coach  Screws  and  Interlocking1  Joints  employed. 

Printed  Drawings  and  Instructions  furnished  for  guidance  in  erection. 

Roofs,  Walls,  Floors,  Doors,  and  Windows  supplied  ready  painted  in  three-feet 
(3  ft.)  Panels.  Doors  and  Windows  already  hung  to  Frames,  and  Fitted  with  Suitable 
Hardware. 

It  is  the  only  so-called  portable  Building1  that  is  actually  portable. 
Can  be  taken  down  for  removal  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  above  features  place  the  “Simplex  Buildings”  ahead  of  all  others  for  Fisher¬ 
men’s,  Trappers’,  Hunters’,  Shearers’,  and  Shepherds’  Huts,  and  for  Churches,  Chapels, 
Assembly  Halls,  Summer  Resorts,  Bunk  Houses,  Small  Stores,  Amateur  Workshops, 
Playhouses,  etc.,  etc. 

PATENT  FOLDING  SPRING  SLEEPING  -  BUNKS,  for  Camping  purposes, 
supplied  when  necessary,  also  Drop  Tables  and  suitable  Furniture. 

Buildings  painted  inside  and  out.  Sample  Building  on  View  at  our  Adelaide  Yard. 

MAKE  A  SPECIAL  NOTE  OF  THIS- 

Ninety  per  cent.  (90  %)  saved  in  labour  of  erection ! 

Just  the  thing  for  people  settling  on  the  land! 

Roofs 
Covered 
with 

Ruberoid 

Cata¬ 
logues 
and 

Prices  on 
Applica¬ 
tion. 


LION  TIMBER  MILLS  (Richard  Honey) 

Franklin  Street,  Adelaide; 

Commercial  Road  and  Lipson  Street,  Port  Adelaide. 

Sole  Manufacturers  in  and  Holders  of  Patent  Rights  for  S.  A.  and  Broken  Hill. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 


This  Purely  Colonial  Office  makes  a  Specialty  of 

Producers’  Risks. 


INSURANCE  OF 

LIVE  STO 

against  mortality  arising  from  NATURAL  CAUSES  AND  ACCIDENTS,  as  well  as 
from  the  NECESSITY  OF  DESTRUCTION  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  HUMANITY 
as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

The  risks  of  Foaling,  Castration,  Firing,  Transit  by  Rail  or  Boat,  etc.,  can  also 

be  covered. 

Every  description  of  Employers’  Liability,  Personal  Accident,  and  Fire  Business  (including  HAY¬ 
STACK  and  GROWING  CROPS)  accepted 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  BRANCH  : 

112,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

LOUIS  E.  WILSON,  Manager. 

With  Agents  in  Chief  Centres.  Active  Agents  wanted  where  not  represented. 


Metters’  All-steel  Wind  Motors. 


CK 


Have  proved 
without  a  doubt 
they  are 
cheaper, 
stronger,  and 
more  service¬ 
able  than  any 
other. 


Write  for 

PRICED  CATALOGUE 

Relating  to  all  Irrigation 
Work  to 

METTERS  LIMITED, 

142,  Bundle  St., 

ADELAIDE. 

Also  Sydney  and  Perth. 
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Lawes’  Superphosphate. 

IMPORTED  IN  BULK. 

Analysis — 36/38  per  cent.  Phosphate,  soluble  in  water. 

Price  —  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  net  cash, 

Free  on  trucks,  or  free  on  coasting  craft  at 

PORT  ADELAIDE  PORT  PIRIE 

PORT  WALLAROO  KINGSTON 

when  vessels  arrive  about  January/February/March,  1908. 

We  deliver  in  good  order  in  new  cornsacks  and  guarantee 
full  weight. 

The  high  analyses  of  previous  years,  and  good  results  obtained,  are  facts 
which  speak  for  themselves ;  and  the  Manufacturers,  with  their  improved 
plant,  undertake  that  the  fertilizer  will  be  second  to  none  in  every  respect. 

The  higher  price  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  Manure  and  Bags, 
and  dearer  Freight. 

ELDER.  SMITH  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


“Austral”  fS"  Binders 

CUT  CLEAN  AND  LOW 

AND  ARE  FURNISHED  WITH 

Wide  Open-End  Elevators, 

AND  ALSO  WITH 

SPECIAL  ECCENTRIC  WHEEL. 


P.  Fitzgerald  &  Sons,  Stokes.  July  2,  1906. 

“The  ‘Austral’  Binder  we  got  from  you  last 
seafoi  I  am  sure  cannot  be  beaten.  I  worked  it  over 
about  200  acres  of  very  rough  ground,  and  got  pulled 
up  with  stumps  and  sticks  hundreds  of  times,  and 
broke  only  a  few  knife  blades.” 


H.  Carmichael,  Weetulpa.  January  6,  1905. 

“The  ‘Austral’  Binder  did  very  good  work,  and 
I  am  well  satisfied  w’ith  the  machine.  It  did  not  miss 
a  sheaf  while  we  worked  it.” 


Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


BANK  STREET ,  ADELAIDE . 


9 
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WELDARINE. 


INSURE  AGAINST  SERIOUS  LOSS  THROUGH  A  BREAKDOWN ! 

^,UleS  T°?lsi  °r  Mach.in?ry  has  something  broken  occasionally.  The  Farmer 
in  the  midst  of  his  harvest,  loses  a  part  of  his  crop  because  he  has  to  wait  for  repairs  -  the  Manu- 

r  to ' IS* QUIiTIaSY^O  USe!'’  *"  *  Pai‘  co,“  0nl’  *  ‘« 

WELDARINE 

GUARANTEED.. 

TO  WELD  CAST 
IRON. 

Large  Set  com¬ 
plete  25s;  by  post 
26s  6d. 

8mall  Set  com¬ 
plete  15s ;  by  post 
16s  3d. 

Fullinstructions 

with  every  Set. 


BEFORE  WELDING. 

Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia: 

JOHN  REID  &.  SONS,  LTD., 

Gresham  Street,  Adelaide. 


AFTER  WGLDINO* 


WILL  MEND  CAST  IRON. 


^  AND  IF  YOU  WANT  YOUR  REPAIRS 

EXECUTED  AT  A  MINIMUM  COST, 

Send  them  to  the  Weldarine  Experts. 

THE  TRADE  CYCLE  BUILDING  COY., 

82a,  FLINDERS  STREET,  ADELAIDE, 

NEXT  TO  WALLIS,  E  LECT  RO  PLATE  R. 

WILL  COST  YOU  ONLY  SHILLINGS  &  SAVE  YOU  MANY  POUNDS. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION. 

Campbell’s  Patent 
“  Cocktail  ”  Twin  Harrows. 

for  Seed-Drills  and  Cultivators.  No  harrowing  required  after  Cultivator  or 
Drill,  thus  saving  a  great  amount  of  time.  A  great  invention  and  a  great 
success.  Simplicity  itself.  Anyone  can  fix  them.  They  only  weigh  a  few 
pounds;  are  right  out  of  the  way;  perfect  jumpers;  level  the  land;  and  oover 
the  seed  beautifully.  Only  one  required  on  every  other  hoe.  No  extra*  draught. 
In  damp  or  wet  weather  draught  considerably  lighter,  as  hoes  can  be  worked 
same  depth  as  in  fine  weather.  Price,  set  of  7  for  13-hoe,  37s.  6d. ;  or  5s.  4d. 
each.  Testimonials.  Write  to 

J.  J.  CAMPBELL  &  CO. 

Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 
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GEORGE  WILLS  &  CO. 

(Or  their  Agents  throughout  the  Country) 

SUPPLY 

Fertilizers  of  all  Descriptions 

UNITED  ALKALI  CO.’S  ENGLISH. 

Adelaide  Chemical  Co.’s  “TOP”  Brands. 
Wallaroo  Phosphate  Co.’s  Brands. 

BEST  QUALITY,  DRY  AND  FREE-RUNNING  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  TO  GO  THROUGH  DRILLS. 


CONCENTRATED  SUPERS,  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE 
POWDER,  BONEDUST,  BONE  and  POTASH  MANURES. 


Anchor  Fencing,  Fencing  Droppers  and  Standards, 
“  Wheel  ”  Brand  Special  Temper  Wire  (will  not 
stretch),  Ordinary  Wire  (Black  and  Galvanized), 
Barbed  Wire,  Wire  Netting,  Netting  Fasteners,  etc. 


GALVANIZED  IRON 

(“Blackwail”  1st  Quality  and  “Key”  Brands). 


Cornsacks,  Woolpacks,  Branbags,  Strychnine,  Murton’s 
Sheep  Dip,  “  Slayo  ”  Rabbit  Poison,  Rabbit  Traps, 
Cartridges,  Calf  and  Lamb  Feeders. 

Hoop  Iron  and  Steel,  Oils,  Paints,  Cookson’s  White 
Lead,  Binder  and  Sewing  Twines,  Blue  Twine  a 
Speciality,  Nobel  Hamburg  Explosives,  Cement,  etc. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  FARMING  POWER. 

DE  DION  BOUTON  MOTOR  ENGINES,  as  fitted  by 
THE  ADELAIDE  MOTOR  WORKS  AND  GARAGE, 
Pulteney  Street  and  Hindmarsh  Square, 

ADELAIDE. 

No  up-to-date  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 
Catalogue  and  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard. 
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Storage  unenumerated  will  be  specially  arranged  for. 
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Holden  &  Frost, 


GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


FOR  THE 


NEW  “ELECTRIC-WELDED  ” 

Plough,  Lead,  and  Body  Chain. 

Absolutely  the  best  Chain  on  the  Market. 

The  following  is  the  test  of  ^-inch  Chain  by  Lloyd’s 
Proving-House.  Broke  at  2  tons  7  cwts.  2  qrs.:in  the  steel. 

The  Breaking  Strain  applied  under  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  Contracts  for  1-inch.  Ordinary  welded  Cable  Chain  is 
only  1  ton  10  cwts. 

Every  Pair  Guaranteed  and  replaced  free  if  broken  under 
fair  conditions  of  service. 


Also  Sole  Agents  and  Patentees 

FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

“Fairplay”  Shifting  Draft  Plough 
and  Leading  flames. 

The  Best  in  the  World.  Ask  your  Saddler  for  them. 


If  unobtainable,  apply  to  HOLDEN  &  EBOST  direct. 
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PROFESSOR  A.  L.  MELANDER,  ENTOMOLOGIST 
TO  THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  EXPERIMEN1 
STATION,  U.S.A.,  says 


“  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  100  per  cent,  clean  fruit. 
Arsenate  of  Lead  has  heen  found  to  lie  better  than  anv 

e/ 

other  substance  for  spraying  for  this  insect.  It  is  best  to 
buv  the  ready-made  article.” 

e,  e/ 


Mb. 

2-lb. 

5-lb. 

JO-lb. 

20-lb. 


Jars, 

24  Jars  to  the 

case 

tt 

12  „ 

tt 

tt 

6  ,, 

tt 

tt 

4  „ 

tt 

ft 

2  „ 

tt 

•  •  • 


\  6  per  far. 


if/  6  „ 

22/-  „ 


N.B. — In  consequence  of  Duty  now  being  levied  on  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  we  are  compelled  to  slightly  increase  the  prices. 


E.  &  W.  HACKETT, 

73,  Rtindle  Street,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
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FARM  GATES  &  DROPPERS 


Cyclone  Crimped  Pickets, 

No.  6  Gauge. 

The  best  thing  on  the^market 
for  “  Droppers.” 

Effective  and  Inexpensive. 


N  Gates,  including  catch  and  hinges. 


10  feet  x  4  feet  . .  1/6/- 

12  feet  x  4  feet  ..  1/11/- 

13  feet  x  4  feet  ..  1/16/ - 


Extra  Wires,  11/6  each  extra. 


5-bar  Gates,  including  catch  and  hinges. 

10  ft.  x  4  ft.,  1/15/-  12  ft.  x  4  ft.,  2/-/- 

13  ft.  x  4  ft. ,  2/5/- 

4-bar  Gates. 

10  ft.  x  4  ft.,  1/10/-  12  ft.  x  4  ft.,  1/15/- 

13  ft.  x  4  ft. ,  2/-/- 


Cyclone  Gates,  all  sizes. 

Large  Gates,  lid.  per  square  foot  of 
opening,  including  catch  and  hinges. 

Rabbit-proofing,  3gd.  per  square  foot  extra. 


DUNCAN  &  FRASER, 

Agents, 

46,  Franklin  St.,  Adelaide. 
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Burford’s  Oils  Machinery  and 

- -  Engines 


Special 


“Hubv  Brand  Harvesting  Oil. 
Binder  Oil.  Separator  Oil. 


Refiners.  Blenders,  and  Importers  of  the  Finest 

Russian  Oils. 


W.  H.  Burford  &  Sons,  Ltd., 

ADELAIDE. 


"Magic"  Egg  Preserver. 

“The  simplest  and  most  effective  preservative  for  eggs  is 
Burford’s  “Magic”  Egg  Preserver.” 

EGGS  WILL  KEEP  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

Directions. — To  One  Part  of  “  Magic  ”  Egg  Preserver  add  Six 
Parts  of  Water  and  stir  well.  Keep  the  eggs  covered  with  the  Pre¬ 
server,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  TO  PROCURE  FOR  YOU. 

In  Half  Gallon,  One  Gallon,  and  Four  Gallon  Tins. 
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THE 

WELL-KNOWN 

MUNBURNIE 

HOT-AIR 

INCUBATOR. 

60  Eggs  -  £2  10s. 
130  Eggs  -  £4  10s. 

50  Chick  Brooders  -  £1  10s. 

Poultry  Requisites  and  Foods  of  all  Descriptions. 


MONBOHMIE 

Chickerv 

(vieal. 


OUST  WHAT  1 


Manufactured  by 

.  J.  ANTHONY 

PAYNEHAM  ROAD,  ST.  PETERS,  S.A. 


LINKE.  NOAGK  &  GO..  LTD.. 

OF  FREELING  and  MOCULTA,  S.A. 

SHOWROOMS,  103,  CURRIE  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

(Adelaide  Manager,  THEO.  MARKS.* 

Telephone  No.  2362.  Cable  Address:  “Linoak,”  Adelaide 


Implement  Manufacturers,  Machinists, 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Merchants,  etc. 


rD.  &  W.  Gibbs  Ltd.,  London,  Famous  Sheep  Dip,  Fluid,  and  Powder. 

Sole  Agents  for  ]  ,,  „  ,,  Concentrated  Carbolated  Creosote  Disinfectant. 

I  John  Holmes  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Indentors  &  Wholesale  Merchants,  Wellington,  N.Z., 

and  London. 


BROKERS  for  Grain,  Fodder,  Firewood,  and  all  Agricultural  Products. 

WE  SUPPLY  all  Requisites  for  Station,  Farm,  Garden,  and  House  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices. 

OUR  FACTORY  is  equipped  with  all  the  latest  contrivances  for  turning  out 
speedily  “Linoak”  Disc  Plows,  “Linoak”  Disc  Cultivators,  Ordinary  S.J.  Plows, 
S.J.  Paring  Plows,  Patent  Cultivators,  Patent  Duplex  S.J.  Steel  Harrows,  Steel 
Scoops,  “Central”  Strippers  (both  Damp  Weather  and  Ordinary),  English  Wagons, 
German  Wagons,  Spring  Vans,  Hay  Trollies,  Ordinary  Trollies,  Vehicles  of  all 
descriptions. 
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We  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  please  our  customers . 

OUR  MOTTO  : 

Fair  Dealing,  Promptness,  Courtesy,  Satisfaction. 


We 

Bo-Peep  Branding:  Oil 
Wheat  Scales 
Blk.  &  Galv.  Trougfhing: 
Chaff  Cutters 
Roofing:  Iron 
Wire  Netting: 

We  are  Sole  Agents  in 


Sell 

Sack  Trucks,  Water  Pipe 
Sheep  Shears 
Timber,  Coal  Tar 
Drilling:  Machines 
Cement,  Barb  Wire 
Fencing:  Wire 

South  A  u steal ia  g  for 


BO-PEEP  SHEEP -BRANDING  MACHINES 

A  TIME-SAVER.  A  MONEY-SAVER. 

GALVANIZED  RESISTEEL  FENCING  WIRE 

A  Saving  of  40  per  cent,  by  using  this  Wire. 

Send  foe  our  FURNITURE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE-LIST. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  STATE. 


CROOKS  &  BROOKER, 


ADELAIDE  AMD  PORT  ADELAIDE. 
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WM.  DEAN  &  SON 

(G.  H.  DEAN), 

DAVENPORT  CHAMBERS , 

CURRIE  STREET , 

Stock,  Salesmen. 

SALES  OF  FAT  CATTLE  every  MONDAY. 

SALES  OF  FAT  SHEEP  and  LAMBS ) 

„  PIGS  and  CALVES  \  everY  WEDNESDAY. 

in  The  Adelaide  Market  Yards. 

mmmmrn*  «— C— —  I  m  a— MM— — — — — — —— — — — i 

I  All  Stock  consigned  lias  our  personal  supervision. 

Stud  and  Store  Stock  for  Sale. 

Note. — Send  us  particulars  of  your  FAT  LAMBS  fit  for  export. 

W  e  can  send  you  a  buyer  on  the  station,  or  sell  them  by  V. 
Public  Auction  in  the  Adelaide  Market. 


The  Mount  Lye II  Brand  is  now  widely  and  favourably 
known  to  the  Farmers  of  this  State. 

STANDARD  SUPER,  36  -  38  > 
ADELAIDE  SUPER,  30  -  32  °/o 

Grass,  Orchard,  Onion ,  and  all  Special  Manures • 


PRINCIPAL  AGENTS  FOR  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA, 

James  Bell  &  Co. 


LOCAL  AQENCIE8  EVERYWHERE. 
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CROWN  LANDS 


OPEN  TO  APPLICATION 

until  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  September  22,  1908. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT. 

Crown  Lands  in  the  Hundreds  of  Bonney,  Dudley  (K.I.),  Eba,  Encoun¬ 
ter  Bay,  Goolwa,  Haines  (K.I.),  Inkerman,  Krichauff,  Kuitpo,  MacGillivray 
(K.I.),  Melville  (Vest  of  Yorketown),  Mundoora,  Neales,  Noarlunga,  Onka- 
paringa,  and  Para  Wirra,  under  Perpetual  Leases  or  Agreements  to  Pur¬ 
chase;  in  the  Hundred  of  Redhill,  under  Perpetual  Lease;  in  the  Hundred 
of  Cotton  (Pihnaroo  District),  under  Agreement  to  Purchase,  also  Reclaimed 
Swamp  Block  No.  50,  in  the  Hundred  of  Bnrdett  (near  Murray  Bridge),  under 
Perpetual  Lease;  Blocks  391  and  392  in  the  Hundred  of  Everard  (Mount 
Templeton  Estate),  and  Residential  Blocks  596  and  597,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Mobilong  (near  Murray  Bridge),  under  Closer  Settlement  Agreements  to 
Purchase;  and  Miscellaneous  Lease  Blocks  in  the  Hundreds  of  Cunningham, 
Curramulka,  Koolywurtie,  Kuitpo,  Melville,  Menzies,  Mongolata,  Moorowie, 
Neales,  Para  Wirra,  Redhill,  and  Skurray. 

Full  particulars  in  Government  Gazette,  or  obtainable,  with  plans,  from 
the  Surveyor-General. 


Lands  that  will  be  Open  to  Application  Shortly. 

Lands  in  the  following  HUNDREDS  will  probably  be  gazetted  open  to 
application  during  the  months  stated:  — 

PFLAUM,  at  Bangham  (between  the  Hundreds  of  Tatiara  and  Binnnm), 
in  the  South-East,  and  YERRAN.  west  of  Arno  Bay  (west  of  the  Hundred 
of  Roberts),  in  the  Franklin  Harbour  District,  about  SEPTEMBER,  1908; 
ETTRICK,  east  of  the  Hundred  of  Burdett  (east  of  Murray  Bridge),  and 
SEDDON  (south  part),  west  of  the  Hundred  of  MacGillivray,  on  Kangaroo 
Island,  about  OCTOBER,  1908;  BAKARA,  HOLDER,  MANTUNG,  MOO- 
ROOK,  and  WAIKERIE,  in  County  Albert,  east  and  south  of  the  River 
Murray,  also  HYNAM  ESTATE,  in  the  South-East,  about  NOVEMBER, 
1908. 

Full  particulars  will  be  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  will 
also  be  obtainable,  with  plans,  from  the  Surveyor-General. 

The  attention  of  intending  applicants  for  land  is  also  directed  to  the 
Official  List  of  Lands  Open,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  principal  Post  Offices, 
and  copies  obtained  at  the  Surveyor-General's  Office.  The  list  shows  the 
areas,  localities,  prices,  etc.,  of  the  sections  available,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  applied  for. 

L.  O’LOUGHLIN, 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
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By  Installing  a  Telephone  System 

of  your  own  you  can  have  prompt  communication 
with  nearest  town  relations,  friends,  doctor,  agent,  etc. 

UNBEHAUN  &  JOHNSTONE 

are  erecting  a  lot  of  private  systems  in 

the  country,  and  solicit  your  enquiries.  Telephones 

Address— 100,  Currie  Street,  City .  900  &  8io 


Full  Stocks  kept  on  hand. 


HOT-AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINES 

For  STATION,  FARM,  or  DAIRY, 
are  the 

MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
RELIABLE,  AND  SIMPLE 
Machines  on  Earth. 

NO  Skilled  Mechanic  Required. 

Over  35.000  in  Daily  Use  all  over  the  world. 

An  investment  of  £25  16s.  will  secure  a 
machine  capable  of  supplying  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  or  hotel  with  ample  and  constant  water 
service. 

Sea  Transport  Paid  to  Adelaide. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

Australian  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 

21,  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Chittano 

(Registered). 

THE  GREAT  MEDICINE  FOR  THE 
TREATMENT  OF 


Sold  in  1-lb.  Packets  at  4s., 
post  free,  4s.  9d.,  from 

Chittanoga  Factory, 
Balaklava,  South  Anstralia. 

Wholesale  Agents  : 

A.  M. 

BICKFORD  &  SONS, 

LIMITED, 


66 


ADELAIDE. 

Write  to  Factory  for  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials. 
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FIBRO-CEMENT  (Asbestos),  FIREPROOF. 

Tlic  Farmers’  W  ant. 

Fibro-Cement  Roofing  Slates  are  by  far  the  best  roofing  material  on  the  market.  Eight  times  cooler 
than  iron,  and  four  times  that  of  Marseilles  tiles.  Manufactured  in  four  colours.  Ceiling-  and 
Partition-construction-sheets.  Our  Ceilings  are  Fire-,  Cold-,  and  Vermin-proof;  no  Cracks,  and 
everlasting.  Notable  Ceilings  are  Public  Institute,  994  square  yards  ;  Unley  Town  Hall,  567  square 
yards;  Messrs.  Foy  &  Gibson’s,  944  square  yards;  Commercial  Travellers’  Club,  1,524  square  yards. 


Kiosk,  Glenelg  Jetty.  R  ofed  with  Fibro-Cement  Slates. 

Built  and  Roofed  with  Fibro-Cement  Sheets  and  Slates. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Particulars.  Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  : 

A  .  CHAMPION  &  CO., 

31,  GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Useful  Books  for  the  Farmer. 


Educating  the  Horse,  by  Professor  Lichtwark,  the  most  successful  horse-tamer  in  Australia. 
Firmness,  kindness,  patience,  simplicity  are  necessary  in  educating  the  horse.  With  25  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations.  7s.  6d. ;  postage,  4d. 

The  Colonial  Horse  Doctor,  by  A.  M.  Paterson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  veterinarian  and  lecturer  to 
farmers,  New  Zealand.  Gives  symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases,  and  other  information. 
Only  Is.  6d. ;  postage,  3d. 

Everybody’s  Horse  Doctor:  A  Guide  to  breaking,  training,  feeding,  managing,  and  doctoring 
horses.  By  Professor  Norton  B.  Smith.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. ;  postage,  3d. 

The  Dairy  Farm  in  Australia  A  practical  guide  for  dairymen,  buttermakers,  and  all 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  dairy  farm.  Only  Is.  ;  postage,  3d. 

The  Australian  Fruit  Culturist,  containing  full  and  complete  information  as  to  the  history, 
traditions,  uses,  propagation,  and  culture  of  such  fruits  as  are  suitable  for  the  Australian  Com¬ 
monwealth  ;  also  descriptive  lists  of  the  principal  varieties  of  fruits,  with  remarks  as  to  their 
adaptability  for  particular  purposes.  By  D.  A.  Crichton,  late  expert  and  lecturer  on  fruit 
culture.  Two  large  volumes  in  one;  800  pages;  very  fully  illustrated.  12s.  6d.;  postage,  Is. 

Practical  Poultry  Culture.  A  g-uide  to  successful  aud  profitable  breeding  and  rearing.  By 
Theo.  H.  Young  (“  Chanticleer  ”),  poultry  e  itor  of  the  Australasian.  Fully  illustrated.  2s.  ; 
postage,  3d. 

Diseases  of  Australian  Poultry.  By  T.  W.  Tyzack.  How  to  distinguish  them,  prevent* 
cure,  and  operate.  Is. ;  postage,  2d. 

Poultry  Culture  for  Profit,  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  General  Management  of  Poultry, 
including  selection,  housing,  hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  marketing,  etc.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges, 
M.A.,  Specialist,  Judgeof  Poultry,  etc.  With  specially  drawn  frontispiece,  reproduced  in  three 
colours,  16  beautiful  full-page  half-tone  illustrations  of  prize  birds  of  different  breeds,  and 
six  other  illustrations.  Is.  3d.  ;  posted,  Is.  6d. 


SEND  FOR  COLE’S  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  (POST  FREE). 

p  yy  COLE  Runt^e  Street,  Adelaide 
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To  Keep  Horses 

in  good  condition. 

Thomas  Walker,  Melbourne,  writes : — 

“  I  have  tried  Sunlight  Oil  Cake,  and  I  consider  it  a  capital  food  for  working 
horses,  and  in  my  opinion  no  one  should  be  without  it.5' 

Mr.  C.  Cartwright,  Bathurst,  writes: — 

“  I  bought  some  horses,  aged  and  very  low  in  condition.  By  judieious 
treatment  and  the  use  of  your  Sunlight  Oil  Cake,  they  gained  renewed  vigour, 
and  Sunlight  Oil  Cake  kept  them  in  fine  condition.” 

Mr.  Arnold  Ferry,  Adelaide  and  Calcutta,  writes: — 

“  I  have  used  Sunlight  Oil  Cake  on  land  and  water,  finding  it  especialty  good 
for  putting  condition  on  poor  horses.  It  keeps  them  well  in  every  way,  especially 
when  travelling  by  sea,  where  I  have  used  it  constantly  on  my  trip  to  India.” 

Mr,  Francis  Campbell,  Petersham,  writes  : — 

“  I  can  strongly  advise  anyone  who  studies  his  own  interest  in  feeding 
Sunlight  Oil  Cake  to  horses.  They  improve  quickly  in  appearance  and  become 
very  fond  of  it.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Baxter,  writes : — 

“  I  have  a  horse  which  gets  1  lb.  of  Sunlight  Oil  Cake  a  day,  one-third  of 
which  is  given  him  each  feed  with  chaff.  He  is  sleek  and  fat,  and  admitted  to  be 
the  best-conditioned  horse  about.” 

SUNLIGHT  OIL  CAKE  has  a  higher  feeding  unit 
value  than  bran,  pollard,  or  maize,  and  it  has  more  than 
double  the  feeding  unit  value  of  chaff. 

SUNLIGHT  OIL  CAKE  is  a  food  concentrated  to 
such  a  point  that  a  little  will  be  more  satisfying  than  a 
larger  quantity  of  common  fodder. 

As  SUNLIGHT  OIL  CAKE  increases  its  bulk  by 
about  six  times  when  moisture  is  added,  it  is  a  safer 
plan  to  give  it  to  horses  in  a  mash  with  a  handful  of 
salt  added,  and  mixed  with  other  foods.  A  little  at  first 
crumbled  in  the  hand  and  mixed  with  the  dry  chaff  will 
get  the  animal  accustomed  to  it. 

For  further  particulars 

“Sunlight  OilCake:  How  to  use  it,” 

write  to  LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED,  34  Dept ,  Sydney. 


Sunlight 

.  Oilcake 


\ 


/ 


For  Keeping 
Horses  in 
Good 
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Federal  Sheep-shearing  Go. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  AND  WEST  DARLING 

BRANCH : 

CURRIE  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

NAT  CAMPBELL,  Local  Manager. 


SHEARING  CONTRACTORS. 


Agents  for 

Moffat -Virtue  Sheep-shearing 

Machinery 

and  COLUMBUS  OIL  ENGINES. 

1,261  Stands  of  Sliearing-machinerv  supplied  in  South 
Australia  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  purchasers. 

1,750,000  Sheep  shorn  in  1907  by  the  South 
Australian  Branch. 

Contracts  for  Shearing  undertaken,  using  any  make  of 
machinery  if  already  installed. 


The  Moffat-Virtue  Machinery, 

The  Most  Economical  in  first  cost  and  in  maintenance, 
and  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  owner  and  shearer. 

Inquiries  Solicited,  and  Complete  Estimates  Burnished  on 

Application. 
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Markets,  Bureau  Reports,  etc.,  etc 


“‘MONITOR”  Galvanized 


Complete  with 

Price 

Complete 
Pump, 
Strainer, 


Price 


If  Brass 


£1  Is. 


The  above  is  eminently  adapted  for  raising  wa 
Household  purposes. 

Absolutely  the  Best  Value  Offering  in 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  application 
Prices  of  large  “Monitor”  Mills  for  Irrigation  on 


Heids  £2  to  £5  Extra  Profit 
per  Cow  every  year. 

The  HAND  .  SEPARATOR  which  will 
most  efficiently  separate  with  the  Least 
Amount  op  Labour,  the  Largest  Quantity 
in  the  quickest  Time,  be  Easiest  to  Clean 
and  Manage,  and  most  Durable  and  Safe. 

A  “MELOTTP  ,?0nvince  the  sceptical  that  the 

is  the  Machine  which  best  fulfils 
all  these  conditions. 


300,000 


Fapmers  speak  well  of  it, 

ft- “Si SS  “re  T,r"‘  B“““*  ”“«•<  r°*' 


Alfa  Laval 


Cream  Separators 


Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in  every 
feature  of  Separator  practicability. 


BEAUTIFUL  in  DESIGN. 
PERFECT  in  CONSTRUCTION. 

EVERLASTING  in  DAILY  USE. 

,  ' 

The  result  of  30  years’  experience 
in  building  Separators. 


27  FIRST  PRIZES  in  1907. 


Cleaned. 


Easiest  Turned. 


Do  not  face  the  coming  Season  without  a  NEW  TYPE  Alfa 


\ 


A.  W.  SANDFORD  &  COIHIPY., 


V 


Sole  Agents,  ADELAIDE. 


DELAIDE, 

With  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Head  Office  -  -  LONDON. 


Capital  Fully  Subscribed,  £ 4,000,000 . 
ipital  Paid  Up,  £1 ,000,000,  Reserve  Fund,  £ 235,000 • 


The  Company  holds  sales  of  WOOL  throughout  the  season, 
and  Weekly  Auctions  of  SHEEPSKINS,  HIDES,  etc. 

Fat  Stock  sold  every  week  at  the  Adelaide  Market. 


of  Sheep,  Cattle,  etc.,  held  at  Port  Augusta, 
Jamestown,  Burra,  Snowtown,  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  various  Branches  throughout 
the  South-East. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  made  on  approved  Station  Properties, 
also  on  Wool,  Grain,  and  other  Produce,  whether  for  shipment  to 
London  or  for  sale  in  Adelaide. 


Eencing-wire,  Woolpacks,  Cornsacks,  Wire-netting,  and  orders  for 
Station  Requisites  supplied  at  lowest  market  rates. 


Agencies 


-  The  White  Star  and  Aberdeen  Line  of  Steamers. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes,  and  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion 
Company  Royal  Mail  Steamers. 

PHtENIX  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

QUIBELL’S  Powder  and  Liquid  Dips, 

IDEAL  Poison  Carts. 

COMMONWEALTH  Union  Cement. 

RENBOY  Sheep  Brand. 

KOERTZ  Wool  Presses  and  Pumps. 


,ons!gn  WOOL  AND  GRAIN  to  the  Company's  Ware¬ 
houses,  Port  Adelaide ; 

SHEEP,  CATTLE,  SHEEPSKINS,  HIDES,  ETC; 
to  A  delaide. 


